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Tuts simple story of our wanderings in the East is dedicated to 
our kind hosts, Mr. Arcup. and Mr. Danrer Coats. 

My thanks are due to Captain Aptercron of the Cameron 
Highlanders for the negative from which the Frontispiece, “ The 
Nepthis,” was made. He took the photograph of the Dahabeah 
in full sail while passing on a Government boat near Luxor. 

The other eighty-six pictures have all been made from my 
husband’s photographs, selected from about a thousand negatives 
which he took during our seven months of travel, and developed 
himself after our return home. 

I hope the book may interest all my friends, and that they 
will be to its many faults “a little blind.” 

M. M. A. 


HILpeEn, 
PatsLEy, 1904. 
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Tour in Egypt, the Sinaitic Desert, 
and the Holy Land 


Pi & 0,-8.8, “EKexer,” 
Orr PLymoorn, 
Ith November, 1901. 


Ir is now some months since Mr. Archibald Coats and Mr. Dan Coats 
invited Will and me, and some other friends, to go with them for a 
long tour, visiting Egypt, the Nile, and afterwards to cross the Sinaitic 
desert to the Holy Land. At first, the news seemed quite too good to 
be true, but as the summer wore away and the leaves began to fall, 
questions as to dates of sailing, buying clothes, etc., and last, but not 
least, making arrangements for leaving the children in comfort, came 
up, and we found that what had been like a dream, would very soon 
become a reality! We were not told until a very few weeks ago 
who were going with us on our travels, and it was with great pleasure 
that we found our companions were to be our old friends, Dr. 
Fraser and Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham-Johnston, with their two 
daughters. Will and I left home on the night of Friday, the Ist of 
November, taking Gwen and Jéanie the nurse with us, as we had 
arranged to leave them at Emsworth during our absence. Hettie 
and Elsa went to Battleby for that week-end, and their visit there 
made a very nice break indeed after saying good-bye to us, and before 
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going to their new home with Mrs. Graham. We spent Saturday 
in town, and reached Emsworth that evening, leaving again on 
Tuesday at 5.10 p.m, for the Hotel Metropole, London, as our hosts 
were coming from Scotland next day, and our luggage had all to be 
sent off that morning to be put on board the steamer. Mr. Coats, 
Mr. Dan, and the Doctor arrived in great spirits on the Wednesday, 
and about 10.30 Mr. Johnston came to see us. The boxes went off 
in good time, and very horrid it is to be left in town for two days 
and two nights without any festive garments whatever, at least to 
some of us! I, for one, dislike the tooth-brush-and-pocket-handker- 
chief state exceedingly ; still it was very nice to find everything com- 
fortable in our cabins when we got on board. 

Nellie and Major Chichester arrived in time for lunch on Wednes- 
day ; Evie and the Johnstons all came to dinner, and as we had not 
a dandy garment between us, a theatre was out of the question, so we 
fortunately got tickets for the Hippodrome, and enjoyed the per- 
formance very much indeed. Next morning every one seemed busy 
with one thing and another, and so the hours flew. After lunch, Mr. 
Dan and I went out and laid in a beautiful stock of literature for the 
Dahabeah, later on paying a visit to the Aquarium to see the 
chrysanthemum show, and the fasting lady, who looked as if she had 
done anything under the sun but fast for twenty-eight days! In the 
evening, Evie and Miss Meiggs came and dined with us, and we were 
indeed a lively party. Some of us retired early, others made a late 
night of it, but we all met about nine o’clock at our last breakfast 
in old England, for some time at least. At 10.15, a big omnibus 
arrived to take us and our small, small quantity of luggage to join 
the 11.28 special train for Tilbury, at Liverpool Street. We found 
the Johnstons all there, already in our saloon, and, after chatting 
about half-an-hour, we bade Nellie, Evie, and Major Chichester good- 
bye. We had a run of about forty minutes in the train, and then 
got a big tender at Tilbury, which brought us out to the 8.8. Egypt, 
where we found everything in great comfort, and very soon even our 
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hand-bags found their way into our cabins. We have beautiful 
cabins, all close together, and as roomy as they could possibly be— 
the only crumpled rose-leaf is that some of our party indulge in 
snoring—only no one will own up! The weather was calm and clear, 
and is still, so that although we are just entering the Bay, there is 
no motion to speak of, nothing that could upset any one, as yet ! 
It was, and is still, most interesting to watch our fellow-travellers— 
they are indeed a motley crowd—some of them very funny, at least 
so they strike a novice like me. It amused me much last night, 
for instance, to see various ayahs lying on mats in the passage outside 
their mistresses’ doors, for all the world like Gwen’s pug on his cushion 
—only, he shares her room. We all slept very well, and have had a 
most enjoyable day, sitting or walking on deck, indulging in our 
delightful deck-chairs, and feeling quite entertained watching our 
fellow-travellers. As we all had very good news from home just 
before sailing, we are quite easy and happy in our minds about the 
dear ones left behind, and some of us at least look forward to the 
letters we hope to find at Marseilles. 


Sunday, 10th November, 6.30 p.m.—We are now off Cape 
Finisterre, and have had a lovely crossing through the much dreaded 
Bay of Biscay. ‘There has been a fresh breeze blowing all day, but 
from the east, so there was no sea. In spite of this, however, many 
of the passengers disappeared into their cabins, and the meals were 
not so well attended as yesterday. Our party kept well, with the 
exception of the two girls, but they only felt ill when in the saloon 
away from the fresh air. We had the Church Service read at 10.45 in 
the saloon, and very interesting it was to see the people coming in in 
good numbers, of all ages and from all parts of the ship. A clergy- 
man of the Church of England read the Service, and a Scotch minister 
read the Lessons. The altar was covered with the Union Jack, and 
the prayer for those at sea was read towards the end of the Service. 
Some hymns were sung, very, very feebly played on the harmonium by 
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a weak-looking young woman, I don’t know where they found her. 
A collection at the close was taken in aid of sailors’ charities, I don’t 
know how much they got, but I saw many threepenny bits, a 
good few of the larger coins of the realm, also a few yellow pieces. 
Later—I find the collection amounted to £8 18s. 2d., so the brownies 
were also there ; in fact, some of us saw a few halfpennies. 


November 11th.—This has been a most glorious day, after one 
of the loveliest starry evenings I ever saw. After dinner we thought 
it cold and did not go out immediately, but after a bit Will 
brought me my shawl, and he, Mr. Dan and I, stayed on deck quite 
along time. It was so mild that I did not wear a hat. Orion lay 
lower down in the heavens than I had ever seen him, and the reflec- 
tion of the constellation on the sea was beautiful beyond description. 
We all slept well, and from the appearance of the breakfast tables 
this morning one might have thought the ship had taken passengers 
on board during the night—the tables were so much fuller, and 
people were there we had not seen before. The sea is as blue as a 
sapphire, we are going due south. The sun is brilliant, and there is 
little wind, but on one side of the ship the temperature is like 
very early spring, and on the other side it is like a fine June day 
on the Clyde. We have sailed more or less close to the coast of 
Portugal for some hours, and have seen many lovely views of hills, 
scattered over with villages, white houses, fortresses, and in one place 
what seemed to be, looking at it through a powerful glass, a very fine 
turreted castle with a round tower. Fine high, barren crags rose up 
sheer out of the sea, and several rocks near Oporto reminded me both 
of the Needles and Ailsa Craig. When walking on the deck before 
lunch, Dr. Fraser and I saw quite a shoal of dolphins disporting 
themselves in the water. It is most interesting to see them rising 
right up out of the sea, in two’s and three’s at a time. In the after- 
noon Mr. Coats and I counted nine fishing boats, and the people in 
them seemed to be “harling” like the way they do on the Tay 
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at home, with their rods sticking straight out over the stern. We 
passed several steamers, but they seemed either of the cargo or 
“tramp ” order, so were not very interesting, neither were they large. 
The whole scene is, however, bright and lovely, and the veriest hulk 
that ever sailed would look pleasing in such a sunlight, and under a 
sky so blue. The ayahs and their babies are out like the butterflies 
with the sunshine, in greater numbers than ever, and it is sometimes 
a little difficult, as one walks on deck, to avoid the chicks with their 
dolls and their “ puff-puffs,” as well as their dusky attendants. We 
are getting quite to know the passengers by sight now, and some of 
them amuse us very much, others are a great nuisance! ‘There are 
two old, old maids who do nothing but travel; they are on their way 
to the Himalayas now. From their looks they ought to have gone 
aloft in another way, long before they reach their proposed destina- 
tion! ‘There are one or two young married couples, still in the first 
bliss of their honeymoon, and at least one lady going out to join 
herself in the bonds of holy matrimony, but I think the bachelor, 
except of the baby of nineteen type, is conspicuous by his absence. 
We have got to know Mr. Cameron, the chief engineer (at whose 
table we sit), pretty well, and find him a most genial companion. 


November 12th.—This has been a most eventful day, at least to 
most of us, and I only hope that I may be able to describe our 
doings, at least in a passable manner. ‘The night was clear and 
beautiful, but towards morning the wind freshened a little, still not 
enough to discompose any one. The first news we heard about 8.15 
was from the “second in command,” whom we overheard telling the 
Laird that land could be seen on both sides of the ship. This made 
me hurry up more than ever, but on board ship, really it seems to me 
the more one hurries, the more one gets behind ; in any case I only 
had two minutes on deck before breakfast, and only got a glimpse of 
Tangiers and some of the surrounding land, but that glance was 
enough to make one regret, as much as ever, our lost British posses- 
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sion. Immediately after breakfast every one hurried on deck, most 
of the passengers armed with “ glasses” of one kind and another, but 
many others carrying a camera more or less good or bad. Will, of 
course, had his best, and we are one and all looking forward to some 
fine pictures taken on our trip. Certainly his “ machine” looks as if 
it could do anything, even take things upside down, or outside in if 
necessary. 

About 10.30, we approached the harbour of Gibraltar, and were 
all much interested in what seemed to be a sort of race between the 
Egypt and a North German Lloyd. I need not say we won! ‘The 
view from the steamer was magnificent: fine hills, studded with white 
houses, the glorious rock rising defiantly out of the sea, with its out- 
look, sentry-houses, square openings behind which we knew the 
deadly guns stood, and the blue waters with craft of all sorts plying 
about or lying at anchor in peace. ‘The Lascars soon got the anchor 
dropped, and then boats with native boatmen came out from the 
shore, and, after some waiting, we all got on board rather a sorry 
specimen, and were quickly rowed ashore. A young native had been 
worrying us on board to employ him as guide, and eventually we did 
engage the youth, with what result will be seen later! We got 
into two very quaint little carriages, like tiny landaus without doors, 
and a pillar at each corner holding up a canopy from which curtains 
were hung, for protection, no doubt, from both rain and sun. We 
went first to the telegraph office, and Mr. Coats, Dr. Fraser, and I 
each sent a wire home. We then drove on through the town, and 
what struck me very much was that, while the houses were thoroughly 
foreign in their appearance, the names over the shop doors, etc., were 
all English. Of course, this is just as it ought to be; still, it does 
strike one peculiarly at first. The Governor’s house is a queer, old- 
fashioned place, and we did not even get a glimpse of Sir George 
White, so felt disappointed. We saw the English cathedral, which 
is more like a farm with a wooden cross on it than anything else. 
The streets are narrow, and the shops tiny, and for the most part 
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look tawdry. We drove out towards the Spanish frontier, and to our 
delight met many of our own “'Tommies” marching home to barracks. 
First of all, we met the Cameronians, and their pipes thrilled all our 
Scotch hearts, even Will, who professes to despise them at home, said 
even his non-savage breast was soothed by their ‘“skirl” at Gibraltar ! 
The Berkshire men came next, and they had their fine military band 
in full swing, but it failed to stir me up as did our own Scottish 
instrument. The fruit and meat market looked clean and well kept, and 
the oranges looked pretty, still on the branches, amongst their green 
leaves, which had been cut off the parent tree. The further we drove 
round the landward side of the rock, the more we were struck with its 
appearance of strength; it is indeed an impregnable fortress. We 
returned through some gardens which were gay with flowers and shrubs, 
some of which we knew well, others were quite foreign. Chrysanthe- 
mums were in full bloom, also convolvuli and a sort of azalea, while the 
oleanders were brilliant, and added a richness to the general colouring. 
There was one beautiful shrub none of us knew, shaped something 
like a small lilac tree, with long, narrow leaves and an exquisite pure 
white flower, longer, but very much the same shape, as a trumpet lily. 
Everywhere we saw soldiers, on duty, or strolling, or reading outside 
their barracks, but one and all had “ Britisher” stamped large over 
them. There was no mistake about their nationality, their smart 
looks, open faces, and well set-up look being so different to any 
foreign troops. We went to a shop called the Moorish bazaar, and 
got some post cards, some cheap paper fans with Spanish pictures on 
them, and the Laird bought some pretty silk shawls. We then drove 
on through some more flowery gardens, to the old English town, and 
had a fine view of the bay, and of some very pretty houses basking in 
the sunshine on the side of the rock. The day was as hot as July at 
home, and it almost made me feel ill to think what the temperature 
must be in the summer here. The poor troops must be baked ! 
After having a look at the biggest gun at Gibraltar, we drove back 
to the little landing-stage, and then the fun began with our so-called 
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guide. He had arranged to take us all round the place, and agreed 
to do so for ten shillings each carriage, this sum to include every- 
thing, even a pour boire. The coachmen, however, had never been 
told of this little arrangement, and they immediately began to make 
a terrible fuss, and said to the Laird they had nothing to do with the 
little rogue, and they must have their fee for themselves. ‘The three 
natives quarrelled hard, sometimes in English, sometimes in Portu- 
guese, then an English policeman joined in the argument. Mr. Dan 
spoke to one of the cabbies, and it came out that this youth was an 
arch-deceiver, and that he was in the habit of getting what he could 
out of people, paying the poor cabbies their legal fare, two shillings 
and sixpence or three shillings and sixpence per hour, and putting the 
difference in his own pocket. The dispute ended by each cabby going 
off triumphant with a half sovereign in his hand, the rogue two 
shillings! It seems he is a man who waylays people on board 
the steamers, takes them in in any way he can, but specially in 
inveigling them into shops where he can get a good percentage on the 
purchases from the proprietor of the place. We got into our boat 
after this excitement, and were rowed back to the Egypt by the same 
ruffianly-looking individual and a budding one, who had taken us on 
shore. ‘The whole day had been a glorious success from first to last. 

The evening was truly lovely, and so warm that I wanted to sit 
on deck without a shawl, but the Laird, who is a sort of assistant 
medical adviser to the party, and had on his own coat, ordered every 
one else to don a wrap or go below! We watched the sea for a long 
time ; none of us had ever seen anything like the phosphorus, it was 
simply all over in waves, stars, big splashes, and tiny, tiny sparks. It 
was truly a magnificent sight. 

I may add that to-day we have been much more comfortable in 
our cabin, for Mr. Cameron sent me round a mirror which we can fix 
below the electric light, and Will can shave and I can do my back 
hair facing the lamp, instead of with our backs to it. It seems so 
funny on a P. & O. boat that they arrange the only mirror on the 
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opposite side of the cabin from any light that can possibly be got. I 
must not forget to mention the food we get: it is exactly like that at 
any of the finest hotels in London or Paris, only there is a greater 
variety. 

It has just struck me that I have quite forgotten to mention that 
we saw all the fine new breakwater at Gibraltar, which is being 
erected by our Government, and which was so adversely discussed in 
Parliament, on account of the fact that it would be immediately 
under fire of the Spanish guns. The breakwater when finished will 
make a magnificent harbour, and add to the value of the possession. 


November 15th.—This has been the very hottest day we have had, 
the heat on one side of the ship has been intense, aud several of us 
had a great desire to put on thinner things. This was immediately 
over-ruled by the Laird, and wisely so, as Mr. Cameron said very 
likely the next day would be as cold as ever, and it would be wiser to 
make no change. The evening was lovely, but turned slightly cool, 
and although there was a dance on deck, it was a very small, half- 
hearted affair on account of a slight breeze springing up, and which 
freshened as the night advanced. We caught glimpses of the Spanish 
coast during the day, but only in the distance, so nothing very 
interesting broke the monotony of the view. 


November 17th.—I have two days now to write up. I am sorry 
for the gap, but I have had such a very bad sore throat, that most of 
my time since leaving Marseilles has been spent in my cabin. We 
arrived at that port about 2.30 on Thursday afternoon, and it was 
most interesting to watch the entrance into the harbour. The rocks 
are very fine, bare crags rising from the sea, and the heights above 
the town are crowned with beautiful buildings of one kind and 
another, all of which command a view of the Mediterranean. 
It took a long time to berth the ship, and while this business with 
ropes and tugs, and Lascars, and white men, was going on, the 
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passengers were “entertained” (?) by some singers and acrobats, who 
went through their performance on a coal barge, lying between the 
ship and the quay. They were the most tawdry creatures any one 
could imagine, and so dirty, that one could only pity them from the 
bottom of one’s heart for the truly terrible life they were leading. 
Such people would certainly never be allowed on any British quay, 
and ought not to be anywhere else. We went on shore about 3.15, 
and after engaging seats for dinner at the Hotel du Louvre et de la 
Paix, we took three carriages and had a drive round some of the best 
parts of the town. We drove through boulevards which, even in 
their half-shed autumn dress, looked beautiful, and which, in summer, 
must make a lovely shady drive or park to sit in, or lounge about with 
a book. We drove round the sea front for a good way, and found it 
very fine and impressive, with its beautiful villas and gardens standing 
high and looking out from palm groves to the blue, blue sea. It got 
pretty cold before we got back to the hotel, but a cup of tea and some 
nice rolls soon warmed us up. We wired from Cook’s office for rooms 
in the Great Eastern Hotel, Port Said, where we hope to sleep on 
Tuesday night. Mrs. Johnston, the girls, and I had a wash in such a 
nice, pretty, clean French bedroom at the hotel, that we all wished we 
had been going to stay there for the night, we should have enjoyed a 
good broad bed to toss in after our little P. & O. berths. We had a 
most appetising dinner, and drove back to the ship, getting here just 
in time for bed. Mrs. Johnston, who has travelled much by sea, said, 
when bidding me good-night, ‘‘ Maybe we shall not sleep so well to- 
night ; we shall miss the sound of the engines, and every other sound 
will be so clear.” It was only too true: I for one never closed my 
eyes after 12.45, until 6 a.m., while Will held high carnival with his 
“snoring” in his own berth; nearer heaven than mine! Whether 
going ashore tired him or not, I do not know, but no amount of 
“ shoving” from below did any good. I had every variation possible 
from his nasal organ, and when rr got tired, he seemed to smoke in his 
sleep. Ah, me! what a night it was—the slightest sound seemed mag- 
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nified, and I was thankful at last—at 4 a.m.—to get up and write some 
letters in my cabin. After they were finished, I had a short sleep, 
but did not feel right, and then my throat began to feel very sore. 
As there were several colds amongst us, I did not mind, and went on 
deck as usual after breakfast, and I think the damp then finally did 
for me, for, from that hour till this afternoon, I have enjoyed nothing. 
It was amusing that morning watching the passengers come on board 
who had travelled through France by special train: they were a 
very tired lot of people, and as they had had an awful crossing of the 
Channel the day before, I am sure many of them must have wished 
they had come with us from Tilbury, and shared our truly lovely 
voyage. ‘The same entertainments went on on the coal barge and the 
quay as the day before, with the addition of two rival string bands, 
which played only a few yards from one another, different tunes at the 
same time, and both sets of instruments out of tune! The acrebats 
were dirtier than ever, and the singers—a toothless mother and four 
children—looked as if they had slept amongst the coals, with all their 
clothes on, which no doubt they did! We were very much amused 
by another little French “arrangement,” which would have been 
sweetly punished had it been attempted under British rule. We 
noticed a diver working constantly on the side of the ship away from 
the quay, and on asking Mr. Cameron what the man and his people 
were doing, he told us they were getting the coals that had been spilt 
in loading the boat, and that the men who coaled her were actually 
bribed to let so much fall over, by getting so many centimes for every 
bagful the diver takes up from the bottom! Will saw one whole bag 
brought up, not even opened, so it had been lowered holus bolus! A 
few minutes later I saw a huge basket handed up, well filled with nice, 
large pieces, well suited for a good “gathering-coal” on a winter night. 
So much for French honesty ! 


Dahabeah, “ Nepthis,” on the Nile, about fifty miles above Cairo, 
24th November.—I am truly sorry that so many days have elapsed 
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since I wrote in my journal, but the last week has been so busy that 
time was very much taken up in every way. We had a glorious 
passage from Marseilles to Port Said; the first night after leaving 
certainly was a little “heavy,” the ship rolled a bit, and the two girls 
were not happy—they missed dinner—and the Laird himself retired 
in rather a hurry to bed after partaking of his meal! He looked 
interesting when we went in to say “ good-night,” lying flat, and with 
a pale cheek, which does not suit his genial countenance. The 
others were all as fit as ever—Mr. Dan and Will positively jaunty as 
usual. During the day the sea had been glorious, and the white tops 
on the waves only added to the beauty all around. Sunday dawned 
a perfect day, every one went to the service except Will and me, the 
former kept me company in my cabin, as I did not get up till nearly 
lunch time, my throat had been so bad. Mr. Dan did not sit in the 
church proper, but went to the music saloon above, where he could 
hear and see everything, so he said he had been sitting in the gallery ! 
The sounds penetrated to my cabin, and we too could follow many 
of the prayers, so we felt we had been to the service as well as the 
others. The Laird, of course, dealt with two of the non-church goers 
in his well-known style, but his scolding was of the mildest type. 
Monday was again a superb day, we sat or walked on deck the whole 
day—at least the elders did—but the young ones by that time had 
got to know nearly every one on board the ship, and were rarely seen 
except at meals, or pirouetting gracefully at the dances which took 
place in the evenings. When we got on deck before breakfast on 
Monday morning we were just passing the west end of Crete, and for 
a good many hours we were very close to her coasts. Some “ bits” 
of the rocks in the foreground are very fine indeed, but we saw 
scarcely any houses or buildings of any kind. Tuesday was the 
warmest and finest day of all the lovely voyage, and, while we were 
glad to be so near our destination, we felt sorry too that it was our 
last day on board the Egypt, for we had all enjoyed every inch of the 
way. Mr. Cameron, who had to leave our table and go to one of the 
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big ones after the ship filled up at Marseilles, dined with us on 
Monday for the last time, and we were pleased to get him back again, 
he was always so very entertaining. He gave each of us ladies a 
pretty bunch of flowers for our dresses, which we highly appreciated. 
I must not forget to mention that he sent me a lovely vase of beauti- 
ful flowers after leaving Marseilles, and an hour before we landed at 
Port Said I got a photograph from him, taken in his naval dress. 
For many hours before getting to land we watched the flying fish 
flitting about on both sides of the ship. They are so pretty, and 
in the sunlight their wings look a rich brown shade, and are a 
lovely contrast to the blue and silver of their bodies. They came up 
in small numbers, seven or eight at a time, and flew over the sea, not 
far up from the surface, a distance of from fifty to two hundred 
yards. We saw one or two porpoises too, but we are, of course, 
quite accustomed to them in the waters of our own beautiful Clyde. 

I heard quite a little romance that afternoon, just as I was about 
to leave my cabin for the last time. The steward came for the bags, 
and said he wished very much to speak to me, if I did not object. 
He had seen by the name of the photographer on the girls’ photo- 
graphs that we came from Paisley, and wished to know if by any 
chance I could tell him anything of a sister of his who lived there. I 
knew at once that I knew her, also why his face had bothered me as 
being a familiar one, and I was glad to be able to give him a 
little information. Poor fellow! he had had a quarrel with his 
people some eight years ago (on what account I know not), but since 
then had heard nothing of any of them. I was very sorry for him, he 
looked so sad, and almost tearful, but I got a big lump in my throat 
when he asked, “‘ Can you tell me if the old people are living?” I 
could not ; but, strange to say, the members of the family have all a 
double interest for me, as they belong to Stonehaven! ‘The sister is 
a member of the S.G.F\S. in Paisley, is highly respected as a hard- 
working dressmaker (has made for our girls), and has lived in the 
Home for many years, I have promised to write to her from this 
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boat, and can only hope the little effort may bring about a reconcilia- 
tion, and that the old people will still be here to forgive their long- 
lost son. This is another instance which shows how small the world 
really is ! 


19th November.—About 4.15 we saw Port Said in the distance. 
It looked a queer, low-lying place, situated in an arid plain, simply 
broiling in the flaming sun. As we steamed near, and could see the 
houses easily through a glass, we saw they were of the true Eastern 
type, with white or very pale yellow washed walls, flat roof, and every 
window well protected by Persiennes of some kind. ‘There is a good 
harbour, and just at the entrance stands an enormous statue of M. de 
Lesseps. We got right in and dropped anchor about five o’clock, in 
fact just at sunset, and the gorgeous, golden, Eastern glory of the 
whole scene I shall never forget. ‘The colour of every bit of sky, 
tree, house, and sea was beyond description, at least for my poor pen; 
but the impression it made on both Will and me was profound. 
Every one of the party had seen many an Eastern sunset except us 
two, and some of them did not seem in the least surprised at the fair 
scene. Just as the sun sank, some boats came out from the shore, as 
well as a huge coal barge or two with fuel for the Egypt, and manned 
by men who seemed like nothing but yelling black demons from the 
nether regions! ‘The boats were rowed quickly, but the fiends in the 
barges wanted to have first innings evidently, and in the half-darkness 
the scene was one never to be forgotten. Mr. Coats was at the foot 
of the gangway, I was just behind him, then Mr. Johnston and the 
others, when suddenly the hideous black barge, with its ugly crew and 
flaring yellow lights, banged against the bottom part of the steps, the 
whole affair down the ship’s side shook, and creaked, and groaned—I 
verily thought our last hour had come! I never got such a fright in 
my life. But an officer came down, there was no fuss nor flurry, and 
in a few moments we were in a nice craft, which took us quickly on to 
the shores of Africa, a new continent to Willand me. Mrs. Johnston 
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and the two girls had not come in the same boat with us (the fare- 
wells of the fair pair were too numerous to permit of much hurry), 
and Mr. Johnston’s paternal breast was filled with anxiety ; however, 
the trio turned up gaily and safely in a very few moments after we 
landed. We had then to go through a farce of having our hand- 
luggage examined and passed in the Custom-house, but an accommo- 
dating Egyptian merely counted the packages, ignoring even the 
camera, which I thought he might take for an infernal machine, and 
with a magnificent wave of his hand showed us out into another 
courtyard. The Laird was so delighted at this easy visit to the 
Custom-house that he offered the hero a tip—but—it seems a few 
foreigners are really above taking the filthy lucre, for the man said, 
with a very superb air, “Sir! I am an officer!” If he had been 
quite clean and spotless the mistake might not have been made. We 
went from the place with relieved minds, and walked on to the Great 
Eastern Hotel, having a look at the Hgypt, which looked huge 
lying in the harbour, and was brilliantly lighted up. I am afraid 
our girls heaved a sigh or two as they turned their backs on the 
gay ship. 

The hotel amused me intensely. There were no women of any 
kind about, and the costumes of the men were of every conceivable 
kind, from European dress, to that worn by Abraham and Isaac as 
depicted in the Line upon Line of our childhood. Two men exactly 
like these two brought in our big luggage ; they wore wide trousers of 
a white material, white turbans, and over all each had a bright, but 
deep, blue shawl; each carried a staff, and both took off their shoes 
at the doors of the rooms. The rooms were exceedingly nice, but so 
different from home ; the floors were bare, with a mat or two here and 
there, but the beds were little brass ones, and, with the dainty mos- 
quito curtains, looked very pretty. ‘There were two wash-stands in 
our room, two very pretty wicker chairs, a good wardrobe, and a 
steady writing-table. I was quite surprised to find a really 
large basin and water-jug, with a good supply of water on both 
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stands, and of course we had a good scrub before going down to 
dinner, but we found this was all we got that evening ; the Egyptians 
very evidently don’t carry away dirty water except once a day! ‘The 
dining-room was very uncommon, with any amount of prettily shaded 
electric lights about, hanging in all sorts of odd places; there were 
wooden verandahs all round, and so much coloured glass, that I really 
felt as if we were taking part in a transformation scene in a panto- 
mime. ‘The hotel is very high, and these verandahs are carried up to 
the very top, so that all the bedrooms open on to them, as well as into 
the passage. This might be awkward, as was the case with the two 
girls. After they had retired to their innocent couches they heard 
some one try the door, and both rushed out into the passage, very 
lightly clad, and what was worse, in their curling pins. They did see 
one acquaintance, I believe, but he very courteously looked the other 
way. We had a good breakfast about 8.30 on the Wednesday morn- 
ing, and left the hotel about ten o'clock, seated in two of the most 
wildly driven carriages it was ever my fate to hire. In all of the cabs 
both in Port Said and Cairo I see they put a pair of horses; they are 
swift and gay, and the pace at which they tear round a corner is often 
alarming. Dr. Fraser was actually all but thrown out into the street. 
He sat on the little seat, and just managed to save his balance, but I 
am certain there must be often accidents of the kind. The coachmen 
wear long blue robes for the most part, some of them full knicker- 
bockers and short jackets, but every one of them a fez. The people 
in the streets were really amusing, and our two “cabbies” were so 
pleased with the “backsheesh” the Laird gave them, that our man 
grinned and said to me, “See you when you come back!” We waited 
some time at the station for the train, and no one seemed in any 
hurry whatever; the faces of all bore an expression of “ Any-time- 
will-do,” but we started not so very unpunctually all the same. 
There were men and boys hanging about selling soda water and 
oranges and boxes of sweets that must have become syrup again in 
that broiling sun. We got two compartments in a nice corridor 
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carriage, and kept ourselves wonderfully cool, considering everything. 
The train went nearly all the way to Ismalia by the side of the Suez 
Canal, and our delight was great when we passed the Kgypt, and 
every one waved madly, both on ship and train, till they were borne 
out of sight. We bought some oranges from a youth at a side 
station, who charged us a shilling a dozen, but we felt sure a fourth 
of that price would have been the honest charge. ‘The scenery all along 
is very flat, nothing of any kind to relieve the monotony ; the shrubs 
are all low and scrubby, and the few palms one sees are stunted in 
their growth. We saw one or two banana trees, and they looked cool 
and refreshing, with their big, broad, healthy-looking green leaves. 
We stopped for a minute or two at Tel-el-Kebir, and were much 
interested when some one pointed out the position our men took up 
at the battle. It is on a rising bit of ground close to the railway 
station. The people all along the way on that journey were exceed- 
ingly amusing, their faces, dresses, and all their ways being so very 
different to anything we had ever seen before. Of course, every one 
wore Eastern costume—a long robe of some kind, white, blue, or 
black, even striped—but nearly all had bare feet, and a turban was 
the usual head covering. We saw few women, but the children were 
very quaint and picturesque. Little tiny girls wore some sort of 
long frock, right to their feet, generally in a gay colour, their wee 
bare feet seemed to fear the stones and thorns as little as a dog 
at home, but one and all, better off (one could not call them richer) 
and poorer, had their heads covered. The covering was like a long 
shawl just thrown over the back of the gown, and their little 
dark faces, with dark tendrils of hair hanging over the foreheads, 
were very taking indeed, and looked very quaint, peeping out under 
the drapery. What struck me much was the fact that, in some 
ways, human nature is very much the same all the world over, 
whether the people are black, brown, or white! For, running about 
on these African wastes, in the vicinity of mud villages of the most 
primitive description, you see a little, tiny girlie, of five years of age 
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or so, carrying a baby, clothed like herself, and almost,as big, with 
the little one which came in between toddling along behind, stumbling 
every now and then, its wee uncertain feet catching in its long frock 
or some stumbling-block in its way. The “ big” sister then stops for 
a moment, if she feels so inclined, comforts the child, and sets it again 
on its way. It is just the same at home, although in different sur- 
roundings, for the eldest sister has generally charge of the younger 
members of the family, and one very often sees a tiny maiden lugging 
about a fine fat baby, while she also watches a little in-between 
brother making mud pies or sailing paper boats in the nearest puddle. 

At Ismalia we changed trains, and got into a most superior one 
for Cairo, it had a beautiful dining-car, exactly like the train 
de luxe in France, and the luncheon we had was excellent. Every one 
enjoyed it very much indeed, except Mr. Johnston, who suffered from 
a headache. The Doctor was happy, as he sat vis-a-vis to a most 
interesting young British officer, who had come out with us in the 
Egypt, and who had had a bad wound in the head in South Africa, 
which caused a peculiar blindness, and it seems very doubtful 
whether his sight will ever be quite restored. Will had several talks 
with him on board the ship, and found him a very nice fellow, and 
most chatty and entertaining in a quiet way. In the next compart- 
ment to us in the corridor carriage of the train we had Cecil 
Rhodes and “ Dr. Jim.” They were also going out for the Nile trip, 
but they had taken a steam Dahabeah. We saw them well, and 
without seeming rude, for, like ourselves, they went to look about 
them from the carriage windows at every station. Cecil Rhodes 
is a bigger man than we imagined him, and is quite grey, with 
rather a ruddy complexion. “ Dr. Jim” is smaller, and very much 
slighter, but I liked his face, and think he must have a nice, kindly 
nature. After passing Ismalia, the land was more highly cultivated, 
and we saw fields of maize, several kinds of vegetables, and even 
flowers of several kinds. The banks of the canals and the roads 
were lively enough with family groups driving their donkeys, singly or 
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in packs, also their camels, laden up to the top of the hump and more, 
so that when the creatures walked only their legs, their faces, and a 
little bit of their tails showed. We reached Cairo about five o’clock, 
and found Cook’s agent there, with two carriages in waiting, so we 
drove at once to the Nile, and the Dahabeah. We were all in great 
feather ; and really when we got on board this beautiful house-boat, 
and saw all the beauties and luxuries provided, it made us more grate- 
ful than ever to the Laird and Mr. Dan, and Will and I, at least, ° 
marvelled once more at their great kindness and at our wonderful 
good fortune. 

This Dahabeah—or “ Dab” for short—which is to be our home 
for three months, deserves some sert of description, but I can only 
say that the cabins are beautiful, most luxuriously fitted up, and 
every arrangement is perfect. The salon is large and roomy, with 
plenty of sofas, a writing-table, book-shelves, two sideboards, piano, 
etc., etc., and indeed, such “ Amenities 0’ the Saut Market,” Dr. 
Fraser said, ‘‘ as the worthy Bailie Nicol Jarvie little dreamed of in 
his day.” The food is excellent, and Joseph Haik, our dragoman, is a 
gem. He is indeed a most interesting elderly man, and has two fine 
sons who are both following in their father’s footsteps. They are 
Syrians, and their home is in Lebanon, but they like their business so 
well that all are in the employment of Cook & Son as dragomans. 
They have all been, at different times, employed by well-known 
English families, and the old man has been several times across the 
Sinaitic desert—we hope he may be sent with us. The two waiters 
seem nice men, but neither knows English, at least so little that 
they said “ Yes, Sir,” at first to both ladies and gentlemen ; now some 
one must have given them a hint, as they say to us, ‘ Yes, Lady,” 
or “ No, Lady,” as the case may be! The head one dresses in full 
trousers of fine black cashmere, with a black and yellow striped waist- 
coat of some silky-looking material, a black coat, and red fez. The 
under man wears a long garment, sometimes striped, sometimes white, 
but always his fez. These gentlemen also act as housemaids, sweep- 
ing, dusting, making beds, etc., ete. 
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November 26th.—I must get on with this journal, really one is 
sorely tempted to be on deck all the time, either reading or working, 
doing nothing at all, or being taught to play “ Patience,” which 
is anything but patience, by the Laird. Mr. Dan also gives good 
lessons, but as the two brothers do not always believe in one another’s 
methods, the result is confusion on the part of the player, especially a 
stupid one like me. 

Well, to go back to business—Thursday, the 21st, we spent in 
Cairo, we ladies getting sun-hats and sunshades for the best part of 
the morning, sitting outside shops in the carriages in the afternoon, 
trying to play at being patient while the men were inside buying all 
kinds of things, from linen suits to revolver cartridges. It was 
amusing on the whole, though, watching the life in the streets of an 
Eastern city. Some of the carriages were very fine, and the dresses of 
the native servants were magnificent. They wore the full white 
trousers, a jacket richly embroidered in gold, a silk sash, and—of 
course—a fez. The members of the Khedive’s family have always two 
sais (a sort of private policeman) running in front of their carriages, 
to clear the way, and the noblemen and other smaller aristocrats have 
one. Each man carries a stick, and runs about four yards in front of 
the horses. The Turkish ladies drive in closed carriages, generally 
a brougham, and we noticed there were always two ladies together, 
both veiled up to the eyes in white. We saw one or two of the royal 
family, and passed the Khedive himself driving alone in a low victoria, 
preceded, of course, by the two servants. Cairo is a fine city, and it 
was very pleasant to see so many of our own soldiers, both officers and 
the ordinary Tommies, marching about, or drilling, or playing foot- 
ball in their barrack grounds. Some of the shops were very fine, 
and had beautiful wares, but one and all of the merchants seem 
both able and willing to cheat in any way they can. We went into 
an exceedingly good book-shop, where Dr. Fraser was nicely swindled 
by being sold an old edition of a book, and a second-hand copy at 
that! As amongst us we had spent a good bit of money in the 
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place, the Doctor got Messrs. Cook & Son to deal with the swindler, 
for one can call him nothing else. Will too was taken in: the 
girls and I had been buying fancy post-cards to send home, for 
which we paid 1s. a dozen, and the former was charged 24d. each 
for the self-same articles. I bought, through our dragoman’s son, a 
** Yashmak,” for which the vendor calmly asked double what he even- 
tually took, and that without any pressing whatever—he, of course, 
was dealing with a man who knew the language, the people, and all 
their evil ways. 'The streets seemed full of all sorts of men hawking 
every conceivable kind of article, from bead chains and necklaces to 
shoes of all sorts, which latter they generally wheel hung all round, 
and laid inside an ordinary perambulator. We got home quite tired 
out, but very much delighted with everything we had seen, and 
looking forward very greatly to the time when we hope to stay a few 
days in Cairo, and see it and its many sights thoroughly. 

On the Friday morning we set out again about 10.30, we four 
ladies going together, and escorted by the dragoman’s son, who can 
speak English very fairly indeed. We drove all through the native 
quarter, and, while it was exceedingly interesting, we all felt we would 
not walk through it for untold gold. The streets were swarming, 
literally swarming, with people of all ages and all colours and per- 
suasions—the Christian, the Jew, the Mohammedan—the Greek, the 
heathen were all there, and, I am sure, many other sects besides. 
The streets were very narrow, and, to our astonishment, we were told 
that before the English were in Cairo they were narrower still—at that 
time they must simply have been like small closes or alleys. The 
people seem to have different quarters for selling the different goods— 
for instance, in one street, nothing but boots and shoes ; in another, 
only meat ; further on, only curtains,and so on. As you drive along, 
if you happen to catch a child’s eye and smile at it, in a moment it 
grins and shouts out, “ Backsheesh ”—that seems the one desire of all 
the natives in these parts. We passed several of the mosques, but 
for the most part I found them disappointing, they are in such bad 
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repair, but I am told many of them are very magnificent inside, so we 
are looking forward to going over one or two on our return. We 
went up to the Citadel, from which there is a very grand view, but 
unfortunately the day was hazy, and we could not see far. As we 
came down again, young John Haik pointed out the place from which 
all the pilgrimages for Mecca start. It seems like a large square, or 
more properly, a circus, with many trees growing in it. On the way 
back to the Nepthis, we met two funerals also, the coffins were carried 
shoulder-high, and were followed by crowds of wailing women and 
many men and boys—a sort of tom-tom band went in front of all. 
One coffin was much finer than the other, and had a very high sort of 
rail standing right up at the head, which, contrary to our custom, is 
carried first, and a beautifully-embroidered cashmere shawl was thrown 
over where the body lay. I understand that the bodies are taken out 
of the coffin at the tomb, and laid in the ground. 

We had a good lunch at 1.30, and told the men of the party all 
we had done, then set out again very soon after to “ finish up,” as the 
Laird had decided to start up the Nile on the Saturday morning 
early. We soon found we had everything we could possibly want, 
except rooms in a hotel for our return visit, and these the Laird and 
Mr. Dan got in Shepheard’s—at least they were promised accommoda- 
tion for about the 18th of February. After this was arranged, 
we four ladies and Will drove home, leaving the others to be fitted 
with some things, and two of them to pay a visit to the barber. And 
a momentous one it was. The Doctor had said once or twice he 
wanted to see his chin once more, and he thought he would have 
his beard taken off; well, he did it, and I think it is a thousand 
pities that he ever covered it up! The effect is fine, and humbly 
though I say it, the clean-shaven style has shown up his clear-cut 
features, and has added—well, I dare not say how much I think—to 
his already good appearance. I do hope and trust that the Laird 
will not make him believe it will be too much trouble to shave, for I 
am certain if Mrs, Fraser saw her husband she would be prouder of 
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him than ever—if that were indeed possible. Mr. Coats had already 
had quite a “ prison cut” on board the Egypt, so had Mr. Johnston 
and Will, it was a comfort that we could give all our attention to 
the Doctor and Mr. Dan, they were quite enough for one evening. 

Next morning—Saturday, the 23rd—we began our Nile voyage at 
eleven o'clock, when the Pepi, one of Messrs. Cook’s largest tugs, 
towed us off; and most fortunate it was that the Laird and Mr. Dan 
had arranged for this, else we should have been in Cairo until now, 
there has been practically no wind until this afternoon. After seeing 
the start, we all hied below, and made a bold effort to get our things 
unpacked, stowed away, and the state-rooms put into ship-shape. 
This took some time, but we felt rewarded for all our trouble, as we 
were once more in true comfort. 

Just after leaving our moorings at Cairo, the river was very 
interesting. We had one or two beautiful views of the city, crowned 
by its Citadel, with the mosque and its fairy-like minarets rising up 
against the deep blue of the sky. ‘There are one or two fine peeps of 
the Pyramids, and we sailed quite close to the Island of Rodda, off 
which Moses is said to have been found, and which, until about a hun- 
dred years ago, belonged to the Mameluks ; it was seized by Moham- 
med Ali, and the former were all massacred at the Citadel except one. 
The banks of the river continue flat, but there are many cultivated 
stretches of ground, and several rude native villages, built of dried 
mud. We also passed the famous Helouan, where the sulphur baths 
are; and, of all the places I ever beheld, it looks the most appallingly 
hot. It lies frizzling in the sun, on a bare, bare, burning hillside, 
with never a tree, nor a shrub, nor even a rock to give shelter. There 
seem to be two big, really good buildings, one I took to be a hotel, 
the other the baths ; but I am sure patients might just as well go for 
a change into an oven or a frying-pan. Ah, me! what an arid, heat- 
dried, boiled-up place it looked. Dr. Fraser need never order any one 
belonging to me to go there, unless half Paisley is going as well, and 
something more than our own shadows are provided for giving shade. 
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We saw Bedrechein, the site of ancient Memphis: it lies fifteen miles 
above Cairo; but I believe we are going to visit the spot on our 
homeward journey. We were towed that first day about twenty-five 
miles, and were moored about six o'clock not far from the village of 
El Kap, twenty-five miles above Cairo. 

On Sunday morning we all met at nine o’clock for breakfast, and 
afterwards we sat on deck, reading and chatting and looking about 
us. We saw the same sort of rude villages, scattered along the 
banks, and we were very much amused to see that the family life 
included, besides the human beings, the hens, the pigeons, the goats, 
the dogs, the donkeys, the geese, etc., all running about together 
in a state of delight, or may be having a dispute in a corner 
over some tit-bit which had been thrown out of a hole in the wall. 
The people come down to the river side in the most primitive way, 
and wash their clothes, their pots and pans, and then themselves, in 
the most indiscriminate manner, generally finishing up with a deep 
draught of water out of the self-same spot! The children run about 
and beg for “ backsheesh,” and it is good to see their surprise if by 
any chance a small coin is thrown. We have met numerous barges of 
many kinds, some of them laden with donkeys, others with native 
water-bottles, and others with large families who look as if they were 
flitting, while the whole piled-up troop is generally surrounded by one 
or two of the family asses! They do take care of their donkeys, 
these natives ; the creatures are clipped, and washed, and groomed 
and well fed—in fact, I have even seen some of them so shorn as to 
leave a pretty pattern like a fancy garter on the near fore-leg. An 
Italian donkey, especially a Neapolitan one, would turn green with 
envy if it could see its sisters here. There are no marks of blows, 
no bones penetrating the skin, no dull, sad eyes in this land, but 
any number of fine, happy, healthy, well-cared-for donkeys. 


November 27th—Off Rodah, 182 miles above Catro.—Y esterday 
afternoon, amongst other places of more or less interest, we passed 
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the oldest Coptic monastery in the world, and a terribly dried-up 
looking building it is, with nothing in the least beautiful about it, 
unless one or two scorched palms and other strange trees could be 
called so. The monks are very poor, and Joseph told us that some 
of them might swim out to the Dahabeah to beg. Sure enough, 
in a very short time we were told there was one coming, and the 
excitement was intense when a great, strong, dark brown native 
was seen approaching. He looked exactly as if he were some sort of 
strange amphibious creature with a face, a cross between a man and a 
monkey, with not a single beauty about him except his teeth, and 
they were of the finest and whitest. We wondered how he would 
take the “ backsheesh,” and where he would put it, and all of the 
ladies, I am sure, fervently hoped he would not come on board. Our 
feelings were muchly relieved when we saw him cling to a rope, and 
one of the crew handed him a coin from the Laird, which he promptly 
put in his huge mouth, and then swam away! ‘The scenery yesterday 
was very like that of the day before, therefore there is no use describ- 
ing it over again. It was a lovely, warm day, and we all sat on deck, 
reading or playing games, or simply looking from us like the babies 
do. The tug took us to Minieh about 5 p.m., and there we were 
moored for the night. The place looked biggish, and there appeared 
to be one or two nice modern buildings, but we were deceived in 
thinking there might be some Europeans about. After dinner (which 
was a very good one, with champagne for the first time on board the 
“ Dab”) Mr. Coats and Will took it into their heads to go on 
shore with Guntrip and the dragoman, in the moonlight. We did 
"not feel quite happy about them ; however, they took their revolvers, 
and were escorted by quite a big number of the crew, besides two 
armed men from the village, who had been sent to keep watch 
over the Dahabeah for the night. They did look a queer com- 
pany, marching along under the white, shining moon, the three 
Europeans and Joseph being well in the centre of the strangely 
clad, swarthy natives. They all came back safe and sound about 9.45, 
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but while they liked going, they said they simply could not have gone 
by themselves, for on two occasions they were surrounded by crowds 
of villagers, I suppose more from curiosity than anything else. ‘They 
saw a Greek restaurant, and looked in at a man playing a violin, 
another a cembalo, while two couples danced in the middle of the 
floor. They said the place was altogether most interesting, but we 
do not wish such pranks to take place often. We were very much 
amused at our good dragoman last evening; he has been most 
anxious all along to have the tug for a longer time than the Laird 
wished, and has done everything in his power to prevail upon him to 
keep it. I need not say that his pleading was useless. Poor Joseph 
was rather disappointed when he was told yesterday that the tug 
could return to Cairo in the morning, so in the saloon in the evening 
some one asked him when we ought to get to one or two of the nearer 
places, and he gave an approximate idea, but when I asked him 
when we should get to Assiout, he shook his head, shrugged his 
shoulders, and said, ‘ God knows, lady !” 

We sailed from Minieh about 8.30 this morning, and have had a 
very favourable wind indeed, at least after 10.30, when we had to be 
towed by the crew a short distance, and now at 5.15 we have got into 
Rodah. We have had lovely weather, but, of course, the breeze being 
stronger than we have yet had it, made it sometimes a little cool on 
deck. Things were different there to-day, for, on account of the 
direction of the wind, we could not have the awning up at first, and 
even later in the afternoon only a part of it, so that the only shade we 
got was from the huge fore-sail, and of course the sun had sometimes 
to be dodged. Very soon after breakfast we ladies all donned our sun 
hats, and shortly afterwards Will thought he ought to have his 
helmet, if I would put the puggaree on for him. I did it at once, and 
he was quite satisfied—in fact I never saw him more easily pleased 
with anything new; he put it on and walked off as if he had worn a 
hat trimmed with a white sash with coloured striped ends all his life. 
Next in the running with the helmets came the Laird ; he guided, and 
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ordered, and advised, etc., and spoke of the raw edges of the puggaree 
being tucked in, until, if I had not remembered that he was head 
“boss” of the “Dab” and chairman of Messrs. J. & P. Coats, 
I think I should have advised him to trim his hat himself! Then 
came Mr. Dan, and of all the people I ever did millinery for, and 
they have been many, he was the most particular. Every fold was 
watched, and then, when the thing was just about finished, the 
under end hanging over was too long for the other, and off the 
whole thing had te come, and be put on all over again. Dr. 
Fraser came last, and I sent for him to give his orders, so that his 
wishes might be carried out to the letter, but the only difficulty with 
his helmet was that his long, long head took up a tremendous length 
of puggaree, and it was difficult to put it round the hat and still leave 
enough to cover the back of his worthy neck. In the end, the lot 
were satisfied, and they wore the helmets with comfort and delight, so 
my anxiety is at an end. No letters have come to-day, which is a 
disappointment ; several of us are pining for news, and we hope and 
trust something may be forthcoming at Assiout. ‘The two girls and 
some of the gentlemen went on shore after landing to-day, but the 
place turned out to be only a dirty, unattractive village, so they were 
all glad to come on board the Dahabeah again. 


November 28th, 4.30 p.m.—This has been a glorious day, and 
the wind has been once more in our favour. We left Rodah at 7.30 
this morning, and have sailed through some very interesting bits of 
the river ; at one place there were so many of the huge native boats 
sailing about that, as Will said, they looked as if they were taking 
part in a regatta. These craft look very picturesque, with their high 
prows, and low sides, dipping almost to the edge of the water, while 
the three-cornered sails, so different in shape from ours, lend a most 
quaint appearance to them all. 

After lunch, we landed at a place called Tell-el-Amarna, or 
Hadji-Kandil, to visit some very ancient ruins, which were only 
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discovered about six years ago. The path leading to the site of the 
palace takes really only about three minutes to walk, but since our 
dragoman was here last year, huge fields of maize have been planted, 
and we had to take a very round-about road, which, in the heat of the 
sun, and so soon after a meal, we found rather trying. It was by no 
means a long walk, but the sand, and the crowds of natives running 
after us, and the flies, which were only kept out by our gauze veils, 
all added to the discomfort of the way. There were two queer, half- 
ragged-looking natives with brass badges on their arms, and each 
carrying a double-barrelled gun, who accompanied us officially along 
with Joseph, and these objects, we were told, were the custodians 
of the ruins. Every now and then they yelled something in Arabic, 
and then the smaller members of the following crowd of villagers 
ran back a few yards, only to resume their march after us at 
the earliest opportunity. Finally we reached the ruins, and were 
truly thankful to whoever covered the place, and made a cool, quiet 
inspection possible, as the natives are not allowed to enter, except, of 
course, the officials. The remains are most interesting, and consist of 
parts of the floor of a palace, and are beautifully coloured, and as 
fresh, apparently, as they were in the time of Amenophis IV., in 
whose reign they were made, about 1400 years 3.c. He was called 
the heretic king because he would not worship the gods of his fathers, 
but made the sun his deity instead. We had another hot walk back, 
but on the dragoman promising one of the “ custodians” two piastres 
if he would show us a short cut to the Dahabeah, he promptly sent 
away our followers, or most of them, and took us through the field of 
maize, to which we did no harm whatever. Before the “‘ Dab” set 
sail again, the Laird threw “backsheesh” in many small pieces on 
shore, and really it was most amusing to see how the poor wretches 
would scramble and struggle with one another, even in a pool of mud, 
for the chance of seizing a coin of the value of a penny-farthing. It 
has been very amusing to-day, too, to watch the crew clambering back 
into the boat after towing for a time; sometimes a gust of wind 
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comes very suddenly, and then without any warning whatever, one or 
two of the swarthy sailors are left floundering in the water, and have 
to get on board again as best they can. They seize hold of a rope, or 
spar, the edge of one of the small boats, or anything they can catch, 
but all manage somehow to get there. 

We had for dessert to-day (amongst other things) a huge water- 
melon—the very biggest I have ever seen—the flesh was reddish pink, 
but a very different shade to anything at home. I did not take any, 
but those who did said it had quite a nice flavour. 5.45 p.m.— 
We are now moored for the night a mile from Darut-esh-Sherif, 
exactly 201 miles above Cairo, having sailed twenty miles for the day. 


29th November.—For once since leaving home our luck has for- 
saken us. ‘There has been no wind to-day, and we have been towed 
only three miles further on our way. It has been the hottest day we 
have had, not that the temperature has been higher than before, but 
there has been so little air that we felt the sun-heat more. We have 
simply lived on deck, reading, working, and, as before, playing 
“ Patience.” I think the walk in the hot sun after lunch yesterday 
was too much for most of us, even the Laird and Mr. Dan, who are 
generally both “all there” at meals, went off their “ feed” at mid-day. 
The former had a long sleep, however, and the latter a quiet time on 
deck, playing dominoes with Mr. Johnston, then tea, then teaching 
me a new game of Patience—and both seem to have quite recovered 
from their indisposition. Mrs. Johnston and the girls have all felt the 
heat, and we fervently hope there will be a breeze to-morrow. We 
are trying to get to Assiout, as we feel sure there will be a mail bag 
there for us, and I am longing to hear from the big girls, and the wee 
one as well. We have seen fewer natives to-day, but of course we 
have not come far, and those we saw looked so very dirty and poorly 
clad, that they made us feel glad their numbers were small. The 
Laird got his revolver out this morning, but did not manage to 
shoot anything, but we do not depend on the party for any 
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additions to our food, for the fare on board the Dahabeah is 
excellent. We have so much variety, and everything is so good, that 
no one would imagine that we were miles away from any civilised 
place—we might really be in the heart of a big city, where catering 
is of the easiest description. Of course, the railway in Egypt has 
made a tremendous difference to travellers; Joseph writes or 
telegraphs daily from the village near which we are moored for the 
night for anything he wants for the comfort of the party, and the 
goods are sent on by rail next day. We have even ice, and have been 
kept in good supply of it, ever since we left Cairo. 


November 30th.—Well, things are often contrary in this world, 
and to-day we have found them so. Yesterday we were sighing for 
wind, to-day we have had it in plenty, but it blows direct from the 
south, which is entirely useless to us at present. We have only come 
five miles further on our way, and have been towed by the crew the 
whole distance, the sails have never been set. At eleven o’clock there 
was actually such a strong wind blowing that we had to be moored to 
the side until it fell, as the men could not pull against it. We were 
just off some nice hard sand banks, beautifully level, and as the breeze 
was so cool and fresh, we all went out of the boat in order to have a 
little exercise. It was very pleasant walking, only in one or two cases 
the “sand” proved treacherous, and some of us sank over the boots— 
I for one came in in a very claggy condition. The mud is clean, how- 
ever, and, if allowed to dry, it comes off very easily and leaves no mark. 
We have all been rather lazy to-day, I think some of us are wearying 
for letters so much that we could almost get out and push, or help 
the men to tow. If this wind goes on, I am afraid we can only agree 
with Joseph in his opinion of the time of our arrival at Assiout. We 
are still fifty miles below the place, and, if the wind remains in its 
present “ airt,” we may not get there for ever so long—at least it may 
be ten days, allowing five miles out of the distance for towing each 
day, and that seems an age for people who are longing for news from 
home, and abroad. 
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Every one is in good health, only the heat of the sun has 
once more been intense, and that makes us feel very limp. We are 
now anchored, at 6 p.m., in a nice cool part of the river, and right 
away from any bank or place where the insects might trouble us. The 
mosquitoes have been bad for a night or two, but with care one 
can keep oneself quite free from them. I must not forget to mention 
that last evening during dinner we heard what we thought a dog with 
a very queer bark on the opposite bank to the one where we were 
moored, but later in the evening we heard that the animal was a wolf. 
We were thankful it could not cross the Nile and worry us. We are 
longing to-night for a fine north wind to blow us without delay right 
on to Assiout and the mail bag, which we hope will be heavy. 


Ist December—Alas ! alas! our luck has indeed gone! We all 
hoped and hoped that the wind might be in our favour this morn- 
ing, and our delight was great when at 7.30 we moved off, with a fine 
north wind sending us on our way. We went beautifully for a few 
hours, and were in great hopes that we might get easily round a 
certain difficult point about half-way between Darut-esh-Sherif and 
Monfaliit, but the fates were once more against us. The breeze 
freshened almost to a gale; a violent sandstorm came on about mid- 
day, and since then we have been lying moored in mid-stream, sur- 
rounded by many native boats. Assiout, and that bag of letters, seem 
as far off as ever. We have been passing, or rather, trying to pass a 
mountain all day, called Abu-Féda, which is considered one of the 
most worrying bits of the whole journey, and if the breeze will only 
become a gentle zephyr from the right direction to-morrow, we may 
be successful in getting over this tedious part of our trip. The sand- 
storm is most extraordinary ; I could not have believed that anything 
could be so fine as the dust which is penetrating everywhere, even 
through gauze, glass windows, and thick curtains. One cannot see 
any distance for the clouds of sand, which look like nothing but dun- 
coloured mist. 
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We have not been able to be on deck, of course, since noon, the 
wind is too high to be pleasant, and the dust is too obnoxious. Every 
one seems to have been reading or writing, or having a nap somewhere 
in a quiet corner out of the way. I am afraid we all find a sand-storm 
and a Dahabeah minus a mail-bag rather depressing. The mountain 
of Abu-Féda is really rather fine; it is not high, but rugged, bare 
lime-stone cliffs rise almost perpendicularly out of the water. We saw 
several natives blasting amongst the rocks to-day, and it seems there 
was once a Roman town there, and a burying-ground on the face of 
the cliff. We also saw an old Coptic monastery and cemetery: the 
latter was most peculiar, for the people had been buried above the 
ground, and the tomb was a sort of rounded vault over the grave. At 
each end there seemed to be, as far as we could see with the glasses, 
large white stones with inscriptions either in blue or black. 

The weather has not been warm to-day, and I think we all feel 
the chill more after the intense heat of yesterday. The Dahabeah 
seems a draughty place this evening, and I am sure we all have a sort 
of unspoken, sneaking longing for bed-time, but no one will admit 
this except me, and I am longing for my pillow and sleep. May the 
dawn bring a breeze to send us on our way in earnest. Our run for 
the day has been only fifteen miles. 


2nd December.—Really there is nothing to write this evening, the 
wind has been far too strong for us, and in the wrong direction for 
nearly the whole day. We simply got round a small corner, and then 
had to be moored again, as the men could haul us no longer against 
the strong south wind. Added to this weary waiting to get on, the 
weather has been so cold that I turned out my winter things, and 
dressed myself just as I was when we left London for the Egypt. 
About four o’clock the wind dropped, and the men towed us round a 
good bit, and moored us for the night under the lee of a mud bank, 
not far from Monfalat. 
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3rd December.—This has been a most charming day, and the 
spirits of the party have gone up considerably. When we first left 
our moorings in the morning, things did not seem very promising, for 
the wind was non-existent, and we were towed until about nine o’clock, 
when we arrived just at the landing place for Monfaltit. What was 
our delight when we saw, making a bee-line for us, the down steamer 
from Assiout, and on which we instinctively felt there must be letters 
for the Nepthis, as Messrs. Cook carry the mails, they bring back any 
despatches waiting for a party, whose Dahabeah is still hanging about 
further down the river. We saw two white mail-bags put on board 
our small boat, and waited with what patience we could, until the 
Laird doled out the different lots. The opening of the letter bags 
pertains to him, and him alone, also the time of reading our com- 
munications, so on this occasion we were advised to take our breakfast 
before opening anything. We all tried to do our duty nobly to the 
coffee, the bread and toast, with lovely Embley bacon, eggs, and cold 
tongue, then very soon afterwards, one by one we retired to quiet 
corners with our budgets. 

We all had good news, I think, and I have felt very lively since 
hearing that our girlies are all blooming, and as happy as happy could 
be. The Doctor had the one and only telegram, and it brought 
the good news that on the 30th of last month a little grandson 
arrived—a young Master Mursell—we know not his Christian name 
yet. We all congratulate Dr. and Mrs. Fraser, and the proud young 
couple and their little daughter at Marchmont, and wish them every 
joy in the new blessing that has come into their lives. May the boy 
long be spared, and may he grow up as clever as his father and as his 
grandfathers on both sides of the house! We all enjoyed seeing the 
newspapers after reading our letters, and then most of us sat down to 
reply to some of our epistles. Ethel seems happier than she has done 
for days, and I believe she, like most of the rest of us, has hopes of 
still further news at Assiout to-morrow, as another mail should be in 
from Cairo. While we were on deck waiting for the letters this 
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morning, the steam Dahabeah hired by Cecil Rhodes for his party 
passed up the river, but they must not be so energetic in these parts 
as in South Africa, for although it was fully nine o’clock, no one but 
servants were on deck. We have had rather nice views to-day, and 
the town of Assiout looks very promising in the distance—there 
are some fine minarets, and what seem to be large, houses. We 
have passed some better-class looking villages to-day, and on the 
whole things have looked more prosperous. The run for the day 
has been twenty-two miles, and we are now four miles north of 
Assiout. 


4th December.—This has been truly the most delightful day, in my 
opinion, that we have spent since leaving Cairo. Early in the morning 
we left our moorings, and, between sailing and towing, arrived at an 
Arab village close to the barrage between eleven and twelve o’clock. 
We lay so near the banks that we could watch the natives going 
about the houses and the streets, and everything was most entertain- 
ing. The people were just as they all are in this country—very 
dirty, anything but beautiful—but one and all, especially the women, 
have the most magnificent carriage, it is quite a treat to watch them 
walking about. I suppose this comes from their carrying weights on 
their heads from their girlhood. We saw three young girls come 
down the steep bank this morning with their water-bottles, which 
are huge, big, bulging sort of things, with narrow mouths. The trio 
washed themselves in the river, then filled their bottles, helped one 
another to poise them on their heads, and walked right up off that 
bank, up the steep place, erect as tall rushes, and never seemed even 
to sway, much less to stumble. Any British woman would have 
wanted the help of her hands, or some one else’s, in climbing that 
path. Several women were washing in the river at the village, and 
one tiny little girl, less than Gwen, looked so happy in the water 
beside her mother, puddling away with some old clothes, fondly 
imagining, I have no doubt, that she was helping. This was one 
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more instance to prove that human nature is very much the same 
in every race in some ways, for how many little maidens at home 
have had a rainy day cheered by having a dolly’s washing? We 
were also very much amused to see a great big, fine-looking woman 
coming down to the Dahabeah carrying something under her garment; 
but what was our astonishment when she took out, and offered for 
sale, a great, huge, live turkey. The bird was weighed, but found 
wanting, so the lady cuddled her “‘ bubbly” up again and went off 
with him. It was truly a funny sight. We went very slowly 
through the barrage, which is grand, and will look most imposing 
when it is finished. There are some beautiful villas all along the 
river side from there to Assiout, where we anchored a little after 
twelve o’clock. We ordered lunch at one, instead of half-past, so 
that we could rest for a little while before going out on our 
sight-seeing expedition. 

During the time we sat on deck waiting we were much amused 
watching the different merchants who came down to try to sell their 
goods, and two of the native barbers arrived to shave any of the heads 
of the crew who happened to want such attention. They sat 
outside the gangway, so we could watch the whole of the proceedings. 
The turban is taken off, then the professional seems to rub the head 
well with something like oil, after which he takes his razor in hand, 
and in less than no time the skin is as bare as one’s palm. When 
the operator has quite finished, a small hand-glass is given to the 
native, and for a long, long time he sits and gazes at himself. The 
whole thing was too funny. About three o’clock we all went on 
shore, after seeing the live stock, etc., brought on board and stowed 
away. ‘There were chickens and pigeons in plenty in coops of their 
own, and three big turkeys were left to “fight it out” in a dwelling 
far too small for two, or even for a single bird. 

We all set off to the town in great spirits—nine of us, including 
Guntrip and Joseph—on donkeys; Mr. Johnston and Ethel in a 
victoria, drawn by two of the most emaciated-looking Arab horses I 
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ever saw. It was great fun careering about on the donkeys, and as we 
had good English saddles (the ladies) we were most comfortable : 
Cook provides all of these. Some of the donkey boys could speak 
English—mine did pretty well, but he always said “ Yes, sir,” and 
“‘ No, sir”—it did sound funny. We went first through the bazaar, 
but found it anything but tempting, in spite of its size, so, instead of 
dismounting and looking through things, we were quite contented to 
sit still and ride on. We went up a sort of low hill, from which one 
gets a fine view of the town and of the Mohammedan cemetery lying 
just beyond. ‘The fields all round the place are greener, and the trees 
finer, than any we have yet seen near the Nile. ‘There are several 
Europeans in Assiout, and some Americans. I asked my donkey boy 
how many of the latter, and he said, ‘‘Oh, sir, fifteen Americkies—girl 
and men both!” We also saw a very old Egyptian temple, or rather, 
what remains of it, and this had been used by the ancients as a 
burying-place for their jackals, which horrid animals they worshipped 
in those days. We got back to the Dahabeah just in time for tea, 
which was most refreshing after our first donkey-ride. 

When any one has a Dahabeah of this kind, it seems that the 
sailors expect a little gift now and then, just to keep them happy, 
and it often takes the shape of a sheep, which the poor souls enjoy 
immensely, as, of course, butcher meat is not included in their daily 
menu. Joseph came to the Laird while we were sitting on deck 
before lunch, and asked if he would allow the men to have half 
a buffalo instead of a sheep—it would cost the same, £2—and they 
would like it better. Of course Mr. Coats was only too pleased, and 
he handed the Rais the money, asking Joseph to tell him that 
he wanted the men to buy the meat, and not divide the cash 
amongst one another. The captain then went on the lower deck, 
and told the good news, and in a minute or two we heard shouts of 
“Hep, eep oo-ra-i! eep, eep oo-ra-i! eep, eep oo-ra-i! Tenk you, 
tenk you, tenk you!” and we recognised that this was the best 
they could do for a hearty British cheer. They stood in a ring, 
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and shouted as lustily as they could. They must have enjoyed 
their supper tremendously, for since then they have had a roaring 
time, and one of their own native concerts ! 


December 5th.—This has been a truly lovely day—one of the 
most delicious, we think, we have had on the Nile—for it was 
like the most glorious summer day at home; neither too hot, 
nor too chilly, and the breeze was just enough to make our time 
on deck all that could be desired. The sky has been a perfect 
blue all day, not a cloud to be seen, so that the reflection made 
the dirty, dingy Nile as blue as a loch at home. ‘The scenery 
has been prettier than we have had it as yet, and the rich colouring 
has added much to its beauty. At one place there was actually 
a wood, which in the distance might have been composed of British 
trees; we could not make out, even with the glasses, what they 
really were. ‘The wind has been, so far, in our favour; but there 
are so many bends in the river just at this part, that our progress 
has been necessarily very slow. 

We had letters from home both yesterday and to-day, so we have 
all felt very cheerful, as the news contained was good on all sides, 
The men of the party, too, have had any number of newspapers, so 
they have plenty of matter for discussion. ‘The run has been nine 
miles, and we are now moored for the night at the river-side, not 
very far from a native village. 


December 6th.—This has been a lovely, but quite uneventful day, 
and has been spent in the usual way on deck, and loafing generally. 
The heat has been intense, although, as usual, the evening is cool. 
The distance we have travelled to-day is eighteen miles. 


December 7th.—We were moored last night at a place called Tema, 
and set sail this morning a little before seven o’clock. ‘The weather 
has been most beautiful, and very hot in the afternoon, but we 
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managed to amuse ourselves in the usual way, and the hours flew. 
There has been nothing of any special interest to-day ; the scenery 
has been varied, not so pretty as near Assiout, but we saw some fine 
limestone crags on the east side of the river. We stopped at a 
native village bearing the funny name of Tah-tah, about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, for a box of ice, and anchored about five miles south 
of the landing-stage, having done twenty one miles in all. 

About mid-day, a fishing-boat came up alongside of the Dahabeah, 
and the men sold us some of their fish, which looked very nice indeed. 
There were one or two different specimens, white and clean-looking, 
not unlike a mullet in shape, and other pretty little things, very like 
the ‘“‘filches” we get at home. ‘The men had one hideous creature they 
tried to get Joseph to buy, but he was fortunately obdurate! It was 
a great, long, ugly, flat sort of fish, with a broad head and tail, not 
unlike the dog-fish one sees cast up on the shore sometimes at fishing 
villages in Scotland. 

Between six and seven o’clock, one of the tourist steamers passed 
us on its way to Luxor, and very pretty she looked with all her gay 
lights burning brightly. 


December Sth.—It was no later than five o’clock this morning 
when I first heard the crew begin to work on deck, and we were 
moving, though very slowly, about six. They had both sails up at 
first, then the wind fell completely ; they had to take in the sheets, 
and the crew landed and began to tow the boat. We were right 
under the limestone crags then, and most striking they were, shining 
white in the sunshine, their bare, rugged sides showing to the best 
advantage. After towing for a good while the men came on board 
again for breakfast, and just then the wind freshened a bit, so they 
were sent aloft to put out the big sail. Just as this was done, a 
rather big gust of wind came, turned us round too quickly, and 
before we knew where we were, the Dahabeah was aground! Then 
came the usual fuss and shouting, some of the crew took off every- 
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thing (in open court) except their “ bloomers,” jumped right into the 
water, and began to try to shove the boat off the sandbank!! How 
they pushed with their sinewy hands, keeping time in a sort of sing- 
song ; but all their labour was in vain! After a weary effort they 
came back on board, dressed themselves (letting their trousers dry on 
them !), and in a few minutes the captain, his son, and other four, 
went out in a boat with an anchor they use for hauling, and in about 
half-an-hour from that time the Dahabeah was once more afloat ! 
We seem to have had better luck to-day, the wind has been kinder, 
and sometimes we have had a very good speed indeed. We have left 
the mountains in the distance, and are now nearing a place called 
Suhag. We have had, on the whole, a fair day ; the miles covered, I 
hear, are twenty-one. Not bad at all ! 


December 9th.—We left Suhag quite early this morning, I heard 
the men stirring on deck between five and six, and less than an hour 
later we were off from our moorings. My bed was at the right side 
of the Dahabeah for seeing the town as we left it, and I was more 
than surprised to see such an important looking place so far up the 
Nile. Last night Mrs. Johnston and I were very much struck with 
the look of it from the deck after dinner, for there seemed to be 
quite a nice embankment, then a long line of fine trees, interspersed 
with real street lamps just like those at home, and beyond them 
there appeared to be something like the walls of many gardens. Of 
course in the dim lamplight, and in the absence of a moon, we could 
only conjecture, as we could see nothing distinctly. There was a 
railway station quite close, and many whistles sounded during the 
night, so we felt ourselves nearer civilization than we have yet done 
since leaving Cairo. 

This morning when the “stir” began, I looked out of my window 
and got a good view of Suhag; the place looked very pretty 
in the early light. There is an embankment there, and the thick 
trees above are very green—in the distance they look like English 
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oaks, but I believe they are banyans; so, while the shape is very 
similar, the foliage is different. The walls we saw in the dim light of 
the lamps proved to be those of gardens, in which stood some fine 
houses, more like those at Assiout than any we have passed elsewhere. 
There is a canal just at the end of the embankment, a railway bridge 
of a light spidery type crosses it at the foot, and further up we saw 
another passage. Shortly after passing Suhag we went north a little 
on account of a bend in the river, and there the men towed the boat 
for about an hour and a half; after that a fine breeze sprang up in 
the right direction, and we were simply “hounded” on our way. 
About mid-day we met the mail-boat, and she whistled for us, so 
the feluka was sent out, and came back triumphant with a nice bag 
of letters and papers. She overtook us, or rather met us, just after 
we passed a native town called Akmim, and there we saw any 
number of big, square, mud-built houses the people have put up 
simply for the rearing of pigeons. There seemed to be as many of 
these dove-cots as of human dwellings, and I should think the pigeon 
population outnumbered the men and their families. After luncheon 
we passed another flourishing town called Girgeh, and now we are 
moored about two miles and a half below Balliana, which town we 
had hoped to reach to-night. One makes an excursion there gener- 
ally to see Abydos, one of the most interesting places in Egypt, but 
if the wind holds fair we may leave the sight-seeing till our return 
journey, and proceed with our sail to-morrow. We have had a 
a glorious wind all day, and really fine sailing, sometimes between 
five and six knots an hour, but the run has only been thirty miles. 
It ought to have been more, but the towing was a hindrance, in order 
to be a help, and there is always a little delay in getting the mail-bag 
on board. 

The Laird has not been in his usual jubilant spirits to-day 
on account of having toothache, but the Doctor applied some 
remedies, and once more our genial senior host seems to be 
festive. He did not sleep last night, and want of sleep would 
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upset the archangel Michael himself, so the Chairman of J. & P. had 
every one’s sympathy on account of his lugubrious looks. I do 
hope he may be all right to-morrow, and once more able to keep the 
whole of us in the usual good order. I trust he may never have 
to be present at an “ Annual General Meeting” after a night of 
toothache, else I am afraid the public would scent trouble, and the 
shares would drop beyond all hope! 


December 11th.—Yesterday was such an eventful day, that when 
we got home from our travels in the evening, I was much too tired 
and sleepy to look at my diary, much less to write an account of the 
day’s proceedings. Mr. Coats had arranged with Joseph on the 
Monday night that if we reached Balliana in anything like good time, 
we should stop and go to Abydos, consequently breakfast was ordered 
at eight o’clock. There was absolutely not a breath of wind, and 
although the men were towing us quite early, the current against us 
was so strong that they could not possibly keep up their usual speed. 
Just at first things looked hopeless, there was a big bend of the 
river to get round, and without a breeze it did not seem in the least 
likely that we could reach Balliana before mid-day or later. The men 
kept towing, and finally the captain brought them back into the 
Dahabeah, sent some of them in a boat to throw the anchor far out, 
then the crew pulled the ship out by the rope until they reached the 
anchor, as by this means we often got into a nice course. Just 
as the small-boat was leaving, it was swept off quickly by the 
current, and drew with it a man who was holding one of the 
ropes, and in a moment he was floundering in the water. He 
swam with very great difficulty as, of course, he had on all his 
clothes, and his skirts got in his way. The excitement was intense, 
for the poor soul was in among some nasty little whirlpools, and, 
besides, his swimming power was much less than usual as he had a 
very sore foot, which Dr. Fraser had lanced only a day or two before. 
The men, from the captain down to the boy, all seemed to yell 
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at once, and certainly for a minute or two we thought the man was 
going to be drowned before our eyes. A rope was thrown to him, 
but just at first he did not seem to reach it; at last he caught hold 
of it, also his turban which had come off, and finally was helped on 
board. Poor man! he must have got a fright, but he made no fuss ; 
laughed with his fellow-sailors who crowded round him, bringing him 
dry clothes, etc., and showing their sympathy in any way they possibly 
could. He went far astern, made a full, fresh toilet, and went gaily 
back to his work. The Laird said he lost time at first when he fell 
into the water, by wavering as to whether he would make for the 
small-boat or the Dahabeah. However, all’s well that end’s well, and 
the man seemed none the worse for his ducking. By the time the 
men had hauled us out to the anchor, the breeze had sprung up nobly, 
wafted us steadily on our way, and shortly after eleven we were moored 
at Balliana. By the way, I must not forget to notice a second ad- 
venture which befell us after our sailor came safely up out of the 
water. The Dahabeah fell foul of some fishing lines under the 
current, and several yards of them had to be cut in order to save any 
of them at all. We were all quite sorry to see big bits destroyed, the 
owners looked so very poor, and their boat with its sail were of the 
sorriest description ; the latter was simply in holes, and big ones at 
that. How it ever held any wind at all was a mystery. The men, 
however, went away quite jubilant, and did not seem to deplore the 
loss of their line at all, for they carried off with them a sovereign 
from the Laird, which to these poor souls would seem quite a mine of 
gold. 

The scene when we arrived at Balliana beggars description! Joseph 
had, of course, signalled for some donkeys, and if one arrived, I am 
sure there were fifty, and quite twice the number of boys. The latter 
all fought and yelled, struggled and shouted, till the place was like 
pandemonium. Joseph, of course, chose the good donkeys only, sent 
our saddles on shore, and then the non-successful donkeys and their 
owners had literally to be beaten off the field. It was the funniest 
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sight one could imagine, and the noise was enough to deafen one. 
We were thankful when we were mounted, and could ride away. 
We took our lunch with us (it will be described later on), part of it 
went in saddle-bags, Selim, the head waiter, riding with it; a big 
round basket was carried on one man’s head, a square one was 
taken by another, who in his hand also held the slop pail, which 
is only used on the boat for hot water, and occasionally for rinsing 
the glasses. Every one from the Laird and Mr. Dan down wondered 
what it could contain, but we were not to know until the right time 
came. We had a long, lovely ride towards Abydos, through fields 
which looked like clover ones at home before the blooms are out, and 
others full of beans in blossom, whose sweet scent reminded us of many 
a beautiful summer evening in good old Scotland. ‘The rich green we 
found most refreshing to the eye after the many barren hills and sandy 
banks we had passed through, and I (like my donkey) felt I should 
dearly like to take a rest amongst the cool masses of soft leaves. 
Neither of us had a chance, of course, but went stolidly on our way. 
We reached Abydos at 1.30 without any mishap, except that Alice 
came a cropper, and Guntrip too, but fortunately no harm was done 
in either case. 

While the lunch was being laid, we went over part of the Temple 
of Seti, and the one feeling which filled me and took possession of my 
being was amazement. Of course I had often read of Egyptian 
antiquities, but my wildest imagination could never have pictured 
anything like the reality. The pillars are enormous, the hiero- 
glyphics most wonderful, and the colouring in the side halls as rich as 
it was between three and four thousand years ago. My one regret 
was that I could not read the stories there depicted. The roof is 
composed of huge stones which rest on the capitals of the pillars, but 
how they were ever put there, no living man knows. It gave me 
almost a feeling of awe to think that the hands that fashioned the 
place had been those of mummies for over three thousand years, and 
that while Egypt and all its ancient cities were peopled by a brilliant, 
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accomplished, and highly civilised people, Great Britain was one huge 
forest, and its inhabitants wild, nude savages. 

Well, I must describe the lunch which we had in this monument 
of ancient grandeur, for I am sure could Seti or Rameses have come 
back to see it, they would have sent for the nearest mummy, and 
handed it round as they did at feasts in their day, to remind us of 
what we must all come to sooner or later! We had a table nicely 
laid, with even our own serviettes, plated plates and mugs, and every- 
thing just as nice as we had it on the boat. We had sardines, potted 
meats of different sorts, hard-boiled eggs, cold chicken, cold roast 
beef, bread and butter, stewed cherries, fruit of all sorts, soda water 
and white wine, cooled with the huge lump of ice which Joseph had 
wisely brought in that thrice blessed slop-pail. We all made a very 
hearty meal, and then Selim handed us Turkish coffee, just as we have 
here every day. It was quite the finest entertainment in the way of 
a pic-nic in which I ever took part. After lunch we went to see the 
Temple of Rameses, but it is much more dilapidated than that of 
Seti, only in spite of that it was well worth the hot, dusty walk, and 
all the torments of the boys round begging for “ backsheesh,” or 
trying to get us to buy some of their little goods, such as beads, 
toys, and so on. The pillars in the latter temple are all broken, but 
one can see they must, in their day, have been magnificent, and they 
are all made of granite. Some of the colouring on the walls is also 
very rich, and one wonders at its preservation. After seeing this, we 
remounted and rode off to the river once more, where we arrived 
safely, very tired and stiff, but without any further mishap. We had 
tea on deck at once after reaching the Dahabeah, and then we all 
rested until dinner time, trying to work off the effects of the day’s 
fatigue, which had of course been pretty considerable. By 8.30 every 
one of the ladies had gone to bed, we were so sleepy we could not 
keep our eyes open. 

To-day we have had a most successful run. The wind has 
been in our favour the whole time, and, although in a shallow part 
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of the river we went aground, we were soon got off, and after that 
sailed sometimes about seven knots an hour. We got to Abu 
Hamadi, where the railway bridge crosses the Nile, in good time for 
its opening at three o'clock, and picked up a box of ice there, and 
two of the crew who had been left at Balliana this morning to look 
after some of their bread, and who had come on by train. We are 
still sailing, and the wind is so good that I am sure none of us can 
grudge the time spent at anchor waiting for the ice, which, in a 
climate like this, is such an unspeakable comfort. 

5.80.—We have just moored for the night close to one of the 
prettiest banks we have yet seen. The palm trees are fine, and the 
ground is covered with some rich green undergrowth, which gives one 
almost an idea of moss, such as we have in our own woods. ‘The sunset 
has been specially fine, and the tall trees mirrored against the fading 
gold of the sky have made a beautiful picture, while the Nile, being 
very wide at this point, looks like a glassy lake, bordered in the distance 
by some high, rocky crags. ‘The native boats, of which there are one 
or two about, are most picturesque to-night, their quaint white sails 
reflected in the smooth water, and in the dim light their tatters—they 
generally have some—do not show. Will jumped on shore as soon 
as we touched the bank, and has got one or two evening views—he 
was just in time with the camera, for darkness falls quickly here. 
The distance we have done to-day is twenty-five miles. We all hope 
very much that the wind may blow favourably for us to-morrow; we 
should like to get to Luxor for Sunday. It is still ninety miles off, 
so any loss of wind or time will be fatal. 


December 12th.—We got off the bank to which we were moored 
for the night quite early this morning. ‘There was a very fair breeze, 
which soon took us round a rather dreaded point, where a contrary 
wind might have detained us for a day or more. About noon, the 
breeze died away, just after we reached a place called Dishneh, and 
very shortly afterwards we touched a sand-bank, and the strong 
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current turned the boat round, sending her head almost down stream, 
but after using the pole for about half-an-hour, the wind rose again, 
and we went happily on our way. The heat has been greater to-day, 
but pleasant, and sitting on deck was most enjoyable. 

We are all very much struck with the captain’s carefulness and 
energy; he is simply never off duty while the day lasts; but this 
morning about eleven o’clock he lay down on deck and had a good 
snore! Poor man, he must often feel wearied, for he is not young. 
Joseph had an attack of lumbago last night, but I am glad to say 
that a menthol plaster I gave him has done him as much good as a 
remedy of the kind often does me. 

We have passed one or two native villages, and are much struck 
with the fine residences built for the pigeons: some look in the 
distance like country houses among the palms. Dishneh seems a 
flourishing little place, with some really quite nice houses, several of 
them actually having glass windows! Many, even of the better class 
of houses in these parts, have only the wooden venetians, with no 
glass, or anything of the sort, behind. The scenery still continues 
very pretty; high, rocky cliffs in the distance, palm groves, with 
grassy green undergrowth in the foreground, then the broad river 
shining in the sunlight, make a fine picture. The Laird says there 
is far more of the land cultivated since he was here ten years ago, and 
of course the big barrages will help very much with the fertilisation 
of the soil. The people look prosperous so far, they have any 
amount of fields ; and horses, camels, donkeys, sheep, goats, and other 
live stock abound. We moored at a place called Makhadma, or 
rather, not far from it, close to a bank four miles from Keneh. 


December 13th.—This has been on the whole a very quiet, unevent- 
ful day; the wind has been kind, and we have every hope of reaching 
Luxor on Saturday night, which will be to-morrow. The scenery has 
continued fine, and we are more and more impressed with it. Mrs. 


Johnston and I both find it so very different from what we had 
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imagined it to be all along the banks of the Nile. We sailed thirteen 
and a half miles, and anchored for the night near to a village called 
Qumala. 


December 14th.—This morning we left the moorings in a dead calm, 
and, although the small sail was set, it helped the men so very little 
with the towing, that after a short time they took it in again. We 
had not a great number of miles to travel, but every bit we made, 
either drifting, towing, or sailing, was eagerly counted, for we all 
wanted to get to Luxor by the evening, as we felt sure of letters 
there. ‘The day was glorious, but the breezes only came in puffs, 
and gently at that, and several times our hearts sank. We sat on 
deck for the greater part of the day as usual, watching the crew and 
the captain manceuvering, and the only little diversion we had was 
when Dr. Fraser had his black practice added to by two, and the 
consultation took place at ithe top of the main companion, with the 
captain looking on, and Joseph interpreting the symptoms of the 
complaints. I did not see the first patient, but the second looked the 
picture of despair, and as if he did not think life worth even making a 
bid for, he was so utterly miserable. I never could have imagined 
before I saw him that a black person could really look so ill—of course 
he could not turn pale, but his jet-coloured skin certainly took on a 
queer sort of hue, and he seemed to let his features flop and drop limp, 
in the most extraordinary manner. The doctor prescribed for both, 
number two got rhubarb and soda tabloids, but the poor soul 
evidently felt as squeamish as a white man after them, and his chums 
kent taking him up tit-bits the whole afternoon. Both patients are 
improving so far, but one feels how strange it is that one cannot send 
a black man to bed, as he does not possess any, at least out of his own 
home, if he has one there. 

Very shortly after lunch we saw Karnak in the distance, and 
almost immediately after we got the first view of Luxor. Very 
beautiful it looked in the brilliant afternoon sunshine, which, as there 
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was very little wind, had time to fade and almost set before our 
anchor was dropped, and we were made fast. ‘The landing-place 
looked very gay, there were two steamers at anchor, one of the 
‘“‘stern-wheeler” sort belonging to the Anglo-American Company, 
and the other a Government boat. Just before the Nepthis could 
possibly drift over to the precise spot she wanted, a steam Dahabeah 
came round the corner, making a tremendous noise and fuss about 
herself, and in the most deliberate manner dropped into the very 
corner we had chosen for our own. We grumbled to Joseph, but he 
said we were the best off, as our place was further up the river than 
that of the other boat, so therefore she got all our dirt and rubbish, 
and not we hers. Several small native boats had to clear out of the 
way for us, but that of course was quite right, as they could move in 
much shallower water than we could. After reaching the bank we 
were all very much on the gui vive, for every one from the Laird down 
had fully expected a heavy mail-bag, and I for one was almost reduced 
to tears when Cook’s agent arrived on board, and said there was 
nothing for the Nepthis, except a silly little note for me, saying that 
a copy of A. B. Edwards’ Thousand Miles up the Nile had been sent 
off as ordered from Cairo, and I should have it next day. I would 
not have given one tiny P.C. about my girls for all Amelia’s thousand 
miles twice over. The captain and crew all seemed very festive, and 
got themselves up evidently en grande toilette, for turbans, etc., were 
unearthed, which none of us had ever before beheld. After dinner, 
we went up to the hotel, owned by Messrs. Cook, and found it 
beautifully situated in lovely gardens, and with all its arrangements 
of a very fascinating order. For the first time since leaving old 
England, we renewed our acquaintance with Punch, but—he was 
weak. The “ guests” in the hotel did not look very interesting, they 
were mostly of the unappropriated blessing style, all dowdy, with 
the exception of one elderly hospital nurse, wearing a most exagger- 
ated style of cap. I wonder what the effect of such a “ top-knot ” 
would be on the “ Board of Directors” of the Paisley Infirmary! I 
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am afraid my friend Miss Alexander would be asked where she found 
the specimen. In spite of having no news from home, most of us sent 
off goodly Christmas budgets, both cards and letters, which we hope 
may reach our dear ones in good time before the turkeys and plum 
puddings are ready for the spit, or boiling in the biggest pot. We 
feel sure all the good things would taste much better if our loving 
wishes preceded them. 


December 15th.—This has been a most delightful day, from early 
morning to dewy eve. We had breakfast at the usual time, and for 
once could look out, and don (and did so) Sunday garments, for 
there is a very nice little English church here, built by Messrs. Cook 
& Son, and the whole party from the Dahabeah attended the service 
at 10.30. We walked to the Hotel—it is no distance from here, 
and the little church is in the grounds. Before leaving the boat, 
we noticed that the upper deck had been made most beautiful once 
more with native rugs hung up under the awnings. Cook had sent 
from Cairo some art linen cushions for the deck chairs, and every 
single member of the crew had donned—as well as ourselves—town 
dress. Even the boy, the “ gumboil” boy, had turned out his 
smartest blue frock, and his whitest turban. Everything looked very 
festive, and it added greatly to the gaiety of the surroundings to see 
many boats of all sorts about, and innumerable flags flying. The 
mail-bag, too, arrived before breakfast, and our hearts were much 
gladdened by a big amount of letters and cards, and any number of 
comforting epistles from the old country—I had a specially heavy 
share, for which I was duly thankful. 

About ten o’clock some most interesting natives came down to the 
boat to try to sell their native work, bead chains, etc., and, of course, 
several specimens were bought. The men were all a clear brown 
colour, and they had masses of woolly, curly, black hair, standing up 
on end above their foreheads, and their teeth were to be envied, they 
were pearly to a shade, and perfectly regular. The dress they wore 
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was prettier than any we have seen, and was made of a sort of 
unbleached linen, a colour which proved most becoming to the 
wearers. A little after ten we went off to church, and I think the 
service was so unique it deserves description. There was a very small 
congregation, as of course it is early for visitors still, but there 
were a few tourists and several couples, ladies and gentlemen, 
who looked as if they might be residenters. The clergyman, who 
looked very nervous, and truly melancholy, wore his ordinary coat, 
and strolled about the church in a very extraordinary manner ; in 
fact, until matters were explained later on, we could not understand 
him at all. A native stood outside tolling the bell, and when the 
chaplain thought the whole of the congregation had “ assembled itself 
together,” he went out and told the man to stop. The service then 
began, and when the time arrived for the first hymn, the parson 
walked over to the harmonium, stood for a second or two with some 
hymn-books in his hand, looking at the people in the most beseeching 
manner, but, as he said nothing, no one, not even Will, offered to 
help him, and he calmly gave out the number of the hymn, and sat 
down and played it himself. Just before giving us his little address, 
he explained matters : he was only asked at the very last moment to 
take the service, was totally unprepared, had not even church robes 
with him, and begged to be excused for anything amiss. The poor 
man looked very delicate, was probably there for his health, and the 
climax was reached when he took the collection himself. 

After service we took a little turn round the temple, and then 
returned to the Dahabeah. The pillars are glorious, and many of 
the relics of ancient grandeur are most impressive ; indeed, every- 
where we were struck more and more with the idea of the greatness of 
old dead and gone Egyptians. We rested until four o’clock, when it 
became a little cooler, then we went out with J oseph to see more of 
the temple, and an obelisk which is still standing intact. We went 
through some of the native streets for a short cut, and nowhere 
have we yet been so beset by children of all ages asking for back- 
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sheesh. They ran after us in scores, and became so very impertinent 
that Joseph had to give one boy a severe knock with his stick, and 
another a tremendous shaking, before the crowds could be frightened 
away. It was something terrible ; little, yelling, shouting fiends, both 
boys and girls, and most of the latter lugging about a small baby, 
which, if it could do or say nothing else, could hold out its tiny, 
dusky paw, and call indistinctly, “’Sheesh! Sheesh!” Excavations 
are still going on all round Luxor, and I am sure if any of us ever 
returned to the place in years to come, we would be as much surprised 
at the changes as Mr. Coats is now ; much has been brought to light 
in the last decade. We were quite glad to get back again to the 
“Dab,” but we could not even get on board quietly, for there were 
beggars around asking a dole, and one old blind woman reminded me 
of nothing but a resuscitated mummy—she was so brown, and skinny, 
and withered. 

On Monday, the 16th, we went to Karnak; the donkeys took us 
off about half-past ten, and after a short but dusty ride, through 
part of the town, then across some fields, through a palm grove, we 
arrived and dismounted at the avenue of the Sphinxes. The whole 
of the ruins are very fine and most interesting, and one felt 
overwhelmed with amazement when looking at them. Pillar after 
pillar ! statue after statue! one really wondered when the end would 
come. The figures are colossal, and it still remains a mystery how 
the ancients ever set them up in their places; they must have had 
ways and means still unknown to us. We had our lunch in one of 
the temples, and the coolness and shade were most refreshing after 
the intense heat of the mid-day sun, the irritation of the innumerable 
flies, and the tremendous amount of dust all around. We all found 
our gauze veils a great protection against insects of all kinds ; in fact, 
I do not know what we should do without them, and our big shady 
hats. We were very much amused to see that in many of the old 
mural decorations, and in the statues too, the Pharaohs and other 
kings are represented holding a whisk to keep off the raids of the 
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flies, just such as we use at this very time. The lunch was very much 
the same as at Balliana, and the same receptacle was taken with 
ice in it! We got back to the Dahabeah after seeing some more 
of the magnificent ruins, which abound all around and about Luxor 
and Karnak. On our way home again we of course mean to stop 
for a day or two, and see some more of the antiquities. The 
donkeys had gone well, and what a cavalcade we do look when all 
mounted. I always feel as if I were taking part in a circus proces- 
sion, but I think the climax was reached that day at Karnak when 
Dr. Fraser led the van seated on a gorgeous saddle of crimson velvet ! 


December 17th.—This was a day long, long to be remembered, for 
we “did” (so far, at least) the “Tombs of the Kings,” on the 
opposite side of the river from Karnak, ancient Thebes (which is 
Luxor), having been built like London, on both sides of the stream. 
We got up at an hour that seemed in the middle of the night— 
six a.M.; had breakfast at seven o'clock, and a little before eight, we 
were all in the feluka, in our war paint, ready to be rowed over to 
the starting-point. The donkeys all saddled had gone off earlier, 
and we could see the patient beasts with their boys waiting for us on 
the bank. The river is too shallow just at that part of the west side 
for the boats to get right in, and to our intense amusement we 
had to be carried on shore. Ethel was the first to go, two of the 
crew presented themselves and signed to her to get up, which she did 
shrieking with laughter, then they put each an arm below her knees, 
she put an arm on each man’s neck, and in this way her slight figure 
was borne off through the stream. She was nothing to behold, she is 
so slim, but Z came next, and really I could hardly sit still, for the 
men who took me were very small and older than some of the others, 
and my friends left sitting in the boat simply howled aloud with 
laughter, while the Laird himself kept calling, “Oh! my! you are 
just touching the water; they'll let you fall!” He came very soon 
himself, but I could not retaliate either on him or Will, as the good 
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view of the “victim” is only got from behind. Finally, we were all 
safely brought to dry land, mounted, and then gaily rode off towards 
the mountains. The way was long and dusty at first ; very soon not 
even a green leaf was to be seen near that barren track, and as the 
time sped on the sun began to be very hot, then the fresh breeze of 
the early morning died away. After riding about three-quarters of 
an hour we came to a white, blinding roadway, very well made, smooth 
and easy for the donkeys; but, oh! so trying for the eyes. It has 
only been recently made for the Khedive, who was expected to visit 
the tombs, but did not do so; however, we reaped the benefit of the 
preparations made for him. ‘The first stop we made was at the 
Temple of Seti I., and there the guide pointed out many interesting 
hieroglyphics, monuments and cartouches of the different monarchs. 
Just outside these ruins Will took a photo of the mounted travellers, 
and we do indeed make a fine “ donkey corps.” 

After leaving this spot, the road enters a most God-forsaken look- 
ing gorge, absolutely barren, no colour but the white and yellow of 
the limestone rocks, and the glorious deep, deep blue of the skies 
when one ventures to look up for a moment. ‘The gorge is narrow, 
and the sun’s rays reflected on the cliffs and boulders seem to give the 
effect of an oven, with the heat both descending and ascending. The 
road wound on, up, up, the whole time, and one wondered when the 
tombs would ever be reached. ‘The very donkeys seemed tired and 
weary, and one’s heart ached for the “ boys” who had in all pro- 
bability done the same journey or a similar one the day before, and 
when the morrow came would once more have to set out on a similar 
excursion. They are very tough, these boys, for they keep up asteady, 
quick walk the whole time, and never seem to grumble, at least not 
until the end, and then no matter how much “ backsheesh ” they get, 
they want more. We saw three of the tombs, Nos. 6, 9, and 17; they 
are said to be the very finest, and indeed they are so magnificent 
that my feeble pen can only give a most inadequate idea of their 
grandeur, so that I shall not try to describe them fully. ‘They are 
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excavated out of the solid rock, and the passages leading to the 
chamber where the sarcophagus was placed, seem to go right down 
into the bowels of the earth. It seemed an endless groping down, we 
carried candles, and the ladies were helped along the passages, which 
were only inclined planes of the roughest description, by one of the 
custodians of the place. All along on each side the walls are most 
splendidly decorated, and in many cases the colours are as fresh as 
the day they were put on the stone. We were all very much 
interested in one part at the door of the tomb of Rameses IX. ; there 
had not been time to finish the decoration, and only the design had 
been drawn. It is very strange that after the ancient kings had 
spent so much money and time in preparing such a splendid burying 
place, not one of them was found lying there in peace. It seems when 
the Persians invaded Egypt, the people feared that the bodies of their 
monarchs might be stolen, so they took them out and hid them all in 
another part of the mountain, where they were found about twenty 
five years ago—some of them have indeed wandered far away from the 
banks of the Nile! The second tomb we saw was that of Rameses VI, 
and the third of Seti I. I need not try to describe them individually, 
for unless one is well read in Egyptian lore, there must necessarily be 
a sameness in every one of them. Some of the detail of the work was 
most delicately and exquisitely carried out, and many of the designs 
of the materials portraying the royal robes were most beautiful, 
and very artistically worked out. After seeing over the tombs, 
Joseph said we had better return now to the lower side of the 
mountain, and go to the tomb of Queen Hatasoo, where Cook & 
Sons have built a nice little rest-house, where sightseers can take 
their lunch, and wait for an hour or two under the shady roof. 
Ah! the way was long, and the sun was hot, and by the time we had 
reached our destination we were simply ready to drop—I do not think 
I was ever so worn out in my life. We rode through an old burying 
ground full of holes, some of them deep, some shallow, some large, 
some small, and we found they were the graves out of which many 
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mummies had been taken. The holes looked rather alarming, one 
could easily have slipped, and the hardened mud here so often gives 
way that I was not surprised to see a huge piece break off and roll 
down into the cavity, just after Mrs. Johnston’s donkey had taken its 
last hoof off the ground! We all enjoyed our lunch, although we 
were more thirsty than hungry, and iced soda water with white wine 
was most refreshing. Cook has also nice lavatories at this resting- 
place, so we had the luxury of a good wash, with fresh linen towels, 
clean and white, provided for our use. We rested after the meal 
was over for a good while, and then went up the few steps to Queen 
Hatasoo’s tomb, but by this time we were all so tired that I am 
afraid we did not appreciate the beauties as we ought to have done. 
The entrance was re-built, and all the frail parts made safe a few 
years ago, by our late beloved Queen Victoria. The whole mountain 
had of course in the old days been really used as the Necropolis for 
ancient Thebes, so that many more monuments or relics of pre- 
historic grandeur may still come to light. 

After leaving this queen’s resting-place, we re-mounted, but not 
with much energy or agility, I must confess, and rode slowly down to 
look at a small grave which belonged to a 'Theban gentleman (of the 
middle empire, 2466-1300 x.c.) called Nekht. It is supposed to be a 
very fine specimen of this class, and it struck us all as being very 
beautiful and rich in colouring. The walls are exquisitely painted 
in most artistically blended colours, and the tints are as fresh and 
bright to-day as they were thousands of years ago. There are baskets 
of fruit and flowers depicted on the walls, over a sort of trellis work 
tracing, the man Nekht and his wife are seated at a table, below 
which a cat is eating stolen fish. Many pictures such as this, in 
different variations, are round the walls of the outer chamber; the 
inner one is not decorated. After seeing this we re-mounted, and 
rode on to the Ramesseum, which is a large temple built by 
Rameses II., but, unfortunately, only half of it is preserved. The 
representations here of the wars with the Hittites are most remark- 
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able—horses, chariots, soldiers, waggons, etc., being all still in very 
fine repair, carved on the limestone of the walls. We saw also the 
ruins of the granite colossus of Rameses II. It was the biggest 
statue in Egypt, and is said to have been destroyed by dynamite, by 
order of Mahomet-Ali. 

After resting for a short time amongst the broken pillars, etc., 
and having a small refreshment, we set off again towards the boat. 
We were carried on board after a hot, dusty ride, and very glad we 
were when we came once more alongside of the Nepthis. We were 
really terribly tired, and Mrs. Johnston felt glad that a headache 
had kept Alice from attempting the long excursion. We were so 
much done up that I do not think a small mail-bag even cheered us 
very much, I think the blazing sun and the climbing down into 
the deep tombs, had more to do with the fatigue than the actual 
riding, which in a good English saddle is not uncomfortable. We 
all went to bed very early, but I think every one except myself 
appeared at the breakfast table. 


20th December.—Wednesday and Thursday, the 18th and 19th, 
turned out to be the very hottest days we have yet had. To sit on deck 
quietly “enduring,” and waiting for the nights to come was all we 
could do. Will put on his white clothes immediately after breakfast, 
and before lunch the Laird had followed his example. We ladies 
were all in our coolest things, and yet the heat scorched us. There 
was no wind to speak of on Wednesday, and between poling and 
drifting, we only made eight-and-a-half-miles, and moored for the 
night close to a very noisy village called Armant. We were lying 
beside a barge on which the people seemed to dicuss their affairs in 
anything but an amicable manner from midnight, till daylight came 
in, a little before six o’clock a.m. The din was truly very annoying, 
for several of us slept so badly that we got up feeling as tired as we 
did when we lay down. Thursday was still hot, but there was much 
more wind to temper the heat of the sun; besides, the Laird actually 
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took a hint from me, and had iced lemon squashes served on deck 
about twelve o’clock! We went, or rather came, in all twenty-six 
miles, and anchored at a flourishing town called Esneh, where there 
are one or two biggish sugar factories, and some quite nice residences. 
We were sitting on deck after dinner’ to enjoy the cool evening air, 
when about nine o’clock Cook’s mail steamer came in, whistled for us, 
and very scon we were all made the happy recipients of big bundles 
of letters from home, which were simply devoured by every one of us. 
Blessings on the being who invented writing, and on all who taught 
us to use pens, ink, and paper ! 

We left Esneh this morning, 20th December, about a quarter to 
seven o’clock, in a fine fresh breeze, and at first got quickly wafted on 
our way. But, alas! before noon the sun was blazing in the brilliant 
sky, and every zephyr died away. The heat to-day has been 
intense ; I seem to have felt it more than any other day, so I have 
spent many hours writing in my cabin, where it has been many 
degrees cooler than on deck. ‘The very awnings seem to get broiled 
by the sun’s rays, and then shed a tremendous heat on the heads of 
any poor sinners sitting there. The scenery was very pretty; fine 
trees, rocky mountains, rich colouring everywhere, and the blue, blue 
vault of the cloudless heaven with the golden sun, crowned indeed a 
fair scene. Had it not been for the terrific heat I am sure we would 
have sat gazing at the noble river and its surroundings, the live-long 
day. About noon once more the iced lemon squashes were brought 
up by Selim, and were highly appreciated by all the hot, thirsty 
members of our party. No wind came even at tea-time (4.30), which 
it often does, and before five o’clock we were stuck fast, the sails 
taken in, and as one of the crew said, “ Dahabeah, go to sleep here!” 
The Doctor and Will set out for a little walk, then the Laird and I, 
followed by one of the men, carrying a big stick. Very soon I found 
the black bodyguard of great use, for whenever I had to get over a 
difficult bit of mud or a “shadouf” he came forward, took tight hold 
of my arm, and helped me across in a most highly efficient manner. 
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Whenever I said “Thank you,” he said the same, which was very 
amusing. Once I started because a tiny frog jumped up right before 
my feet, but my guard looked up, smiled, and shook his head saying, 
“No eat!” Alice Johnston and her father joined us a little later, 
and they too had an ebony gnome in attendance, but he carried no 
stick or weapon of any kind. We walked along the edge of a very 
ripe maize field where there were a man and his wife and family, with 
their camels and donkeys resting after the day’s labours; it was quite 
a picturesque sight against the evening sky, still golden from the 
light of the setting sun. The man watched us for a time, and then 
came to speak to our men, but of course we did not understand a 
word they said. The children came after their father, and looked 
happy, well-fed boys and girls, evidently very much interested in us. 
We were afraid that the poor man was angry with us for walking 
near his fields, but on nearing the Nepthis again Joseph landed, 
and we found from him that all the man wanted was some eye- 
wash, as he was suffering from pain in his optics. He got this, and 
each child’s heart was gladdened by a small coin from the Laird, so 
they all went off in high spirits. The evening was very hot; we 
sat on deck till quite late, and felt very much put out as we had only 
done fifteen miles the whole day, and were tied up at a bank not very 
far from El Kab. 


December 21st.—This has been a very quiet uneventful day as far 
as wind and sailing went, for we have only come two miles and a half 
further up the river. The heat has been intense, and as Will has 
been in bed all day with a bad chill (which he caught the night 
before last sitting on deck too late in his white things), I have 
scarcely been out of our cabin; but it was even cooler here, I think, 
than on deck. There has been no wind in our favour at all, and we 
all begin to feel sure that we must give up any hope of seeing 
Assouan on Christmas Day. 
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After dinner we had a tremendous time of excitement, the Laird 
and I came in to see Will, and he asked us why the feluka had 
gone out, and what all the noise was about? Very soon afterwards 
we found that one of the native watchmen had called to the captain 
that there was a man on a sand bank in the river shouting for help, 
and saying if no one came to him he would be drowned. Well, the 
feluka went off in a great hurry, six men on board, while Guntrip, 
the captain’s son and another native, went on shore to see what 
could be seen in the moonlight. We all went on deck, and the ex- 
citement was immense. Mr. Johnston had been up there when the 
uproar began, and he said the crew went off in great haste. There 
was endless shouting going on, but it seemed to come from every 
side at once, and if we heard one garbled story translated, I am 
sure we were told half-a-dozen; one man heard one thing yelled 
over the water, and another something else. After a time the cap- 
tain went on shore, then Joseph followed, and at last after what 
seemed an endless time of waiting, we heard the thud of the oars in 
the water. The boat stopped to pick up Guntrip and the men with 
him who had all gone a good bit off, and a goodly crowd they 
looked when they pulled up beside the Dahabeah. One poor, 
little, terrified-looking man was sitting huddled up in the bottom of 
the boat, and he was the wretched soul whose life had just been saved. 
As far as we could make out his story from the many versions 
we heard, we understood that he was coming down the Nile in 
a boat of his own, loaded with Government sugar cane for one 
of the factories, that he was accompanied by his two sons and 
another man, that the craft got capsized, and that although the 
man put the others on board another boat for safety, he stuck 
by his own, hoping to save it. He declared he had drifted down 
the stream fifteen miles on the upturned bottom of the boat, and 
that although he had shouted to people in the villages to come 
to his rescue, they were too cowardly to do so, and only replied that 
he might go to them, which was of course quite impossible. It was so 
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funny to see the poor, weak-looking creature standing there on the deck 
of the Dahabeah surrounded by the whole crew, all asking questions, 
and our troop of white people looking on, every one eager to get 
a chance word translated. Finally the man sat down, and holding 
up his hands in a beseeching way, asked something of one of the men, 
who at once went and quickly came back with the desired article, 
which turned out to be a “ cigarette.” The Laird and Mr. Dan were 
exceedingly kind, and said the poor man was to stay on board all 
night, and be given plenty of food before laying himself to sleep, but 
this was too much for him, for the translation, and the memory of his 
own losses broke him down, and he simply sat and wept into one end 
of his turban which had come loose. Ethel, Alice, and I stood watch- 
ing him with a lump in our throats, for the black face looked so sad 
with the glittering tear drops which would gather, and the half-dazed 
man seemed such a weak specimen of any race, even a black one. We 
heard later that he partook of any amount of black coffee, but he 
could eat nothing. Well, it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good, 
for if we had had a right breeze, and been sent on our way, that poor 
darkie would have been “with the angels” by the morning. Mr. 
Johnston got up early, and was actually on deck when the Dahabeah 
came to the sandbank on which the capsized boat had stuck, and saw 
the man go off to her, very grateful for the big bundle of provisions 
he got with him, also for the money which the Laird had given Joseph 
to help with any loss he had sustained. The place we were moored 
at was Kl Kab, and the story of the rescue must have been heard in 
the village, for after all the excitement on the Nepthis had died 
down, a lot of people came down to the river side and seated them- 
selves in a semi-circle as they always do, evidently waiting for news. 


December 22nd.—This has been a very quiet Sunday, very hot, no 
wind, so the poor men have had to pull us for the greater part of the 
time. Will has been much better, but the Doctor advised him to 
rest for the greater part of the day, so I sat beside him in our cabin, 
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and read aloud The Visits of Elizabeth, which entertained us both 
very much ; indeed, it was too hot, and Will too limp to stand any- 
thing heavy. We are moored now at a muddy bank of no special 
name, but as there is a glorious moon, the scene from the deck is 
beautiful. Iam struck more and more with the rocky heights which 
abound about the Nile. We have moved to-day, by towing and 
poling, only seven miles. 


December 23rd.—Six p.m. and we are not anchored. This is really 
something new, as long before that hour for the last few days, the 
Dahabeah has been “asleep for the night.” There was no wind 
to-day, except a gentle whiff now and then dead against us, until we 
were actually hauled to Edfou about a quarter past four. Just before 
touching there for a moment to send some letters on shore, the big 
sail had been put out as a breeze appeared to be coming up, but in 
less than no time the men went up the mast to take it in again, as the 
rais said he saw a wind coming, and after so many days of calm, 
there often came a storm, and he could not take any great risk, as 
one never quite knew from which direction the blast would come. 
We all felt very like yelling with disappointment. However, the 
stern sail is still out, we are still sailing in the moonlight, can go on 
for some time yet, and we are rejoicing in a fine, cool, and most 
refreshing breeze, which is cooling not only our languishing selves, but 
our cabins, which is quite as important, as good air in these means a 
sound sleep. The men have all been in white to-day, except Mr. 
Dan, and very nice and most provokingly cool they looked. We are 
all convinced now, and resigned to the fact, that the Christmas 
service will be over for this season at Assouan before our party 
arrives there. 

By the way, I must mention a most extraordinary way in which 
they keep their fish fresh here, especially big ones, when there is no 
ice to spare. The fishermen come alongside the Dahabeah, show what 
they have, and after bargaining and deciding which to buy, Joseph 
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has them tethered by a strong cord round the gills, the creatures are 
given a good length of light rope, and they swim about below or 
round the boat until they are wanted for the table, when they are 
pulled in and quickly killed. There are many very strange fish in the 
river, some are quite nice, but others, some of them horribly ugly, are 
only eaten by the natives. What puts me against many of the 
fish is their dirty grey sort of colour, and they have horrid long 
shiny feelers—just like a rat’s whiskers—which give them a most 
repulsive appearance, but the flesh is beautifully white and sweet to 
taste, and the Laird, for example, likes the big specimens very much. 
There are some pretty little things they get here not unlike our 
whiting, but the flesh is fatter, and the flavour more like that of a 
herring. These are more popular. 

The wind has not lasted long: we are anchored now, eight p.M., at 
a place called Hassaya, five-hundred and twenty-two miles above Cairo, 
but only thirteen miles nearer our longed-for destination than we 
were yesterday. 


December 24th.—Christmas Eve! Assouan is out of the question, 
but for all that I think every one has made up his or her mind to the 
inevitable, and to enjoy our time on board the boat as much as 
possible. ‘The day has been very trying ; it has been excessively hot, 
and the absence of wind has made the sun’s rays more overpowering. 
I have been busy this evening laying plans with Joseph for surprises, 
etc., to-morrow, and the Laird is as keen as possible over all the 
arrangements, and we hope very much to make the day as festive as 
it will be unique, not one of the party having spent Christmas in a 
hot climate before. We were tied up quite early, in brilliant moon- 
light, near a village called Silwa, after moving on fifteen miles since 
the morning. After sitting on deck for a little while after dinner, we 
all sang Christmas hymns in the saloon, Will playing, and every one 
who could, joining in the singing. The music was very pretty, and 
very touching, for 1am sure there was not one amongst us who was 
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not present in thought with the loved ones far away. ‘They would 
think much and talk of us, too, I am certain, and many a loving wish 
would be wafted across the seas between the homeland and those who 
were spending their Christmastide on the wonderful Nile ! 


Christmas Day, 1901.—I think I must begin the account of this 
day from the very beginning, as it was full of interest from dawn till 
dusk, or rather, till late at night, for the moon was so bright that 
the night-cloud never lowered until we were all asleep. Joseph had 
asked me the night before to arrange that all the ladies and gentlemen 
from this end of the Nepthis should go on deck by the companion 
leading up to the stern, and those in the other side to go up the 
usual way. This was to prevent any of us from seeing the saloon 
before breakfast, so that all the pretty surprises should burst upon us 
at the same time. We met on the upper deck, which was made gay 
with flags, about 8.45, all the ladies dressed in something dainty, 
summery, and fresh, the men wearing the white linen suits so 
becoming to them. After greeting one another in the proper way, 
we shook hands with the rais, his son—who wished us the old, old 
wish—and Joseph, who almost blessed us, so fervent were his words, 
to our astonishment finished up by kissing the ladies’ hands! When 
we went into the saloon there was the table simply laden with cakes 
of many different kinds, all beautifully ornamented and made by 
Joseph himself, while in the middle was a very pretty little Christ- 
mas tree (artificial, of course), hung round with many pretty toys, 
boxes of sweets, crackers, etc. We all thought it extremely kind of 
our good dragoman ; he had thought for us so far ahead, for the tree 
and all its gifts he had brought from Cairo. We shook hands with 
Selim, the other waiter, the pantry-man, the head laundry-man, and 
each one of them wished us a Merry Christmas in English, which 
sounded very surprising in this land of Egypt. Every one of the 
servants had on his best clothes, and even the crew had donned their 
best blue “frocks,” the same they wore at Luxor, and their clean 
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turbans were as white as snow. Selim had on his blue cashmere 
trousers, with the lovely black silk gimp, like Joseph’s. The ironing- 
man had on a black and gold striped Oriental satin gown, which was 
the envy of all the ladies, and the second waiter was so fine that I 
must give him a description all his own. He had full trousers of a 
shiny black, with a striped satin scarf, and a black coat, which, when 
he took it off, revealed undreamt-of grandeur! Over a little white 
starched front with a roll-over collar, he wore a short waistcoat of red 
plush and blue cashmere, over which hung the most gorgeous pair of 
braces—pale grey silk embroidered with blue and _ rose-coloured 
flowers. He simply took our breaths away, and we longed to see 
some more of his finery! He generally looks such a quiet man that 
we could not have imagined that he would have a love for dress, but 
such is the fact. 

We sat on deck all the morning, playing patience, reading, work- 
ing, and chatting, and about noon our faithful Joseph sent us up 
some crackers, along with some French sweets, so he evidently has an 
idea that Chrismas is a time to stuff with all sorts of nice things to 
eat. Lunch came, and was a much more splendid affair than is 
usually the case: there was every conceivable kind of sweet, from 
elegant cakes to Joseph’s home-made almond-toffee, erected in the 
form of a temple, spread out on a Union Jack arranged on the table 
as a “centre,” in the middle of which stood a tree. All round, sprays 
of vine leaves and English artificial holly were arranged, and over the 
Laird’s head a bunch of palm leaves, interspersed with mistletoe, 
dangled in fine style. Every one was in the best of spirits, and we 
tried to be as festive as possible—and I must say we succeeded in our 
attempt. 

In the afternoon most of us sat on deck and were lazy—there was 
no wind, and the sun was intensely hot—so that it was difficult to 
imagine our people at home sitting round a blazing “ Yule log,” and 
even with that, feeling a sort of “ goose-walking-over-my-grave ” 
shiver if they moved into another room, no matter how cosy the 
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house. With tea, our faithful Joseph sent up all kinds of extras, and, 
as one of the party had written the Menu du diner in rhyme, the 
copies were then handed round by the Laird, as he said reading them 
at dinner might delay the courses. The lady who copied the menu 
did it not so very badly, but as the Doctor, who offered to read his 
copy aloud at the tea-table, made a sad mistake (for the doggerel) in 
reading “ boy” instead of “ bag” in the second line—perhaps for the 
sake of the “ potatoes and sauces,” the Laird’s proceeding was a wise 
one. ‘Time passed very quickly until the “hot water” for dressing 
arrived, and I must say it was a very merry-looking party that met in 
the salon at seven o’clock when the bell rang, followed by Mr. Dan’s 
“‘ steam siren,” which he blows to bring in the stragglers. The ladies 
had all dressed as if for a Christmas dinner at home in the old country, 
and the men looked, as the Laird said, ‘‘ Like Christmas in Egypt,” 
clothed in white. ‘The dinner was, to put it in one word, fine—every 
one, from Joseph down to the second cook, had done his best for us, 
and the good food was done to a turn. ‘The menu was as follows :— 


The Soup was made of buffalo tail, 
Which swelled the butcher’s bag, 

And Joseph bought, and cooked with joy, 
In hopes our tongues would wag. 


The Fish may not appear, my friends, 
But had the winds been true, 

You would have eaten something rare 
From waters clear and blue. 


And next we have a Vol-au-vent, 
A lot of pastry light, 

Holding wee tender dicky-birds— 
Pigeons once purest white. 
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See next a Turkey on the board, 
Roasted like Woodside’s best, 

One of the plumpest of his kind, 
Chestnuts below his vest. 


Beside the “‘ Bubbly,” too, behold, 
A Ham at Embley grown, 

We'll thank the Major, bless his ‘‘ Pig,” 
And eat it to the bone. 


And now, see! boldly in there comes 
A Pudding, mixed with care, 

And blazing o’er with wicked flame 
From burning brandy rare. 


And what are these wee dainty things, 
Each like an ivory mould ? 

They’re Nile-laid Eggs with anchovies, 
By dark-eyed natives sold. 


Look at the Fruit! the table groans— 
Nuts, raisins, almonds good— 

And oranges—bloods—Mandarins, 
Besides the Laird’s choice food ! 


For once the Doctor we'll not heed, 
The things may make us ill, 
And he himself may be upset, 
But eat and drink we will! 
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So cheer up, Doctor! Follow suit, 
Believe digestion good ; 

Enjoy the viands, quaff a glass, 
To help digest the food ! 


We thank the Laird and Mr, Dan, 
With all our heart and soul ; 

For kindness showered with lavish hand— 
Come let us fill the bowl ! 


A Merry Christmas one and all, 
And may each one be given 

All good, all brightness here below, 
And every gift of Heaven. 


Well, all the items were excellent, and our good Joseph had 
thrown in asparagus and chocolate cream, which added daintiness to 
the already very recherché bill of fare. When the dessert was on the 
table Selim lit up the tree, and as the name of each “ gift” had been 
written on a ticket and put into a bag, we all “drew” twice, just as 
we used to do when children long, long ago. I do not know when I 
felt as “young” as I did on Christmas Day, only I got a huge lump 
in my throat when I thought of our “younger selves” and other 
friends left far away in the old country. There was great fun over 
the various toys as they were cut off the tree and handed to the 
different recipients, some of the things being very appropriate. We 
had only two toasts, ‘Our Hosts,” and “ Absent Friends” ; the first 
being proposed by Mr. Johnston in the following words :— 

“‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,—On this festive occasion I have a toast 
to propose, it is to drink the health of our good hosts, Mr. Archibald 
and Mr. Daniel Coats. Most of us have known them for the greater 
portion of our lives, and know well of their kind actions, We are all 
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indebted to our hosts for a most enjoyable trip up the Nile, which 
comparatively few in this world have the chance of enjoying. What 
a joyful surprise it was when we first heard of this contemplated 
journey, little thinking last Christmas what was in store for us. 
Words fail me to express all their kindness and generosity. Every 
possible thing has been done for our comfort and happiness. I now 
ask you all to drink a bumper to our most hospitable hosts, and may 
they both be spared many years, and enjoy both health and happiness.” 
The dear old Laird replied very nicely to this, and before he sat 
down toasted “ Absent Friends,” to which Dr. Fraser responded, and 
finished by reading the following lines, termed doggerel, and a propos 
of our life and at least one of our comestibles on board the Nepthis :— 


Tuer “Empey Pia.” 


I sing you a song of a pig, 

A porker of high pedigree, 
Tho’ quite a poor ignorant pig, 

In bacon a big don was he. 
He could not your fortune you tell 

At nap or with conjuring game ; 
It was not the cur! of his tail, 

Which gave him poetical fame, 
Nor even his snub of a snout ; 

And as for his alto so high, 
The skill of an Agate were nought 

To tune so discordant a cry. 
In ham and in side was his pride, 

All thanks to the masterful chap, 
With nobdlesse oblige for his guide, 

For experts who cared not a rap. 
A pig in a clean Hampshire sty, 

A Boer on the wide dreary veldt, 
He’d run to a finish, or try, 

As maize or as bullet he dealt, 
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In spite of critics bucolic, 

The Major’s results were aye sure. 
The end of it was, as I reckon, 

That pig should sure pass into bacon. 
As fat he laid rapidly on 

In streaks of such delicate white, 
And finished, secundem artem, 

Without any blemish or blight. 
He worked both with brains and with pickle, 

Till came such a great transformation 
As caused all our palates to tickle 

With juicy and sweet Embley bacon. 


Our pig then thus cured and complete, 
Was sent from far over the sea, 
Well spiced and wrapt up in a sheet, 
Like ancient Egyptian was he, 
But not any odour of sanctitie ; 
And came to the wonderful river 
Where dread court Osiris once had, 
Of life and of death he the giver, 
Who gave up the hearts of the bad 
To pigs the despised and unclean. 
But oh! had they smelt the full flavour 
Of fat with a small streak of lean, 
As rose the delectable savour 
To tickle the noses celestial, 
The gods had cried out then for more: 
Had Thoth, when the head that was bestial, 
He charmed to live on evermore 
On Isis, the Queen of the Dead, 
This Hampshire ambrosia but known, 
The head to a pig’s he had made ; 
But Isis, far wand’ring and sad, 
Wept freely and long for Osiris, 
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Whose smile could alone make her glad, 
A patient cow only was Isis. 


Those gods have now gone, and for ever 

Are myths from the land of our dreams, 
Yet here now we never can sever 

This past which so over us streams ; 
Thus Nepthis, in her loving arms, 

Doth bear us so gently on Nile, 
Who wraps us with mystical charms 

Till think we in Egypt’s old style. 


Our pig is to gods an oblation, 

Whose savour shall still surely bring 
A more than a bodily ration ; 

For mem’ries will still round it cling 
Of downs and of sweet scented lanes 

Away by the white-rimméd sea, 
Of loch, and of glen, and of hill, 

The joy of our “ain countrie ”— 
Till Egypt’s old wonderful fanes 

Our souls can no longer now fill, 
But dim as the far distant star, 

They fade, for we ever dream still 
Of home, the sweet home, that’s afar. 


To “Our Noble Selves” we now drink, 
To long summer days on the Nile, 
The groan of the shadouf on brink, 
The men and the women whose style 
Was still of the days of Al’ Baba: 
The marvellous beauty of sky, 
Where glorious sunset now fills 
The earth, where bright jewels do lie, 
And shines from the near Lybian hills, 
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O’er bright golden sands of Araby, 

Till Nile, now rich-rob’d with this light, 
Lies full of rich beauty and life ; 

Where Art mixt with barbarous Might, 
Away from the haunts and the strife 

Of men, they the tombs of the kings 
Did carve in the depths of the rock, 

To show us all human-made things 
Are vain when they seem most to mock 

The tread never ceasing of Time: 


To those who the sesamé knew, 

A full flowing bumper now brew. 

Then here’s to the generous two, 
May theirs be the fortunate lot 

To see many lands far and near, 
Before, in the old “sacred boat ” 

To “Isles of the Blest” they appear. 


And here’s to the kind hearted Major, 
His farm, and his beasts, and his home, 
No better are seen, that I’ll wager, 
No matter how far we may roam. 
And now to our friend the good Laird, 
A friend and a host of the best, 
Whose jokes and all good things he shared, 
Who jawed and who jawed well each guest, 
As chawed he and chawed well his bacon. 


We drink now to our “ Mister” Dan, 
That, wandering, jolly, and free, 
His trips he may ever well plan, 
With always such good companie. 
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The above was received with great delight, and very soon after- 
wards we went on deck for a short time in the moonlight, and very 
lovely it was. Both moon and stars were glorious, and we all went 
to bed highly delighted with our Christmas Day on the Nile, not 
one of us regretting, I think, that we were not at Assouan after all. 
We had only sailed five miles since the morning, and we were moored 
at a small place called Gebel Silsileh. 


December 26th.—When we got on deck this morning we began to 
feel very hopeless, as there was still no wind, and the heavens had the 
same look they had had now for nine days. The Laird actually 
discussed immediately after breakfast, the question of how to get on 
to Assouan, so as to be sure of being in time to get our berths on 
board the Prince Abbas for the trip to the second cataract. No 
sooner was it decided to wire to Messrs. Cook from Komombo, asking 
their permission to get a post-boat to tow us, than a really glorious 
breeze sprang up, both sails were out in a trice, and we have actually 
sailed thirty-seven and a-half miles to-day, and are moored four from 
Assouan, so that the captain says he will get us in there before 
breakfast to-morrow morning. We all felt very excited the whole 
day, and could not help watching eagerly every manceuvre of the 
crew. The Rais sat on his chair at the top of the companion guiding 
his men, and as usual every now and then getting into a state of 
frantic excitement. He never gives his orders calmly as our skippers 
do at home, and often we think the men seem to argue some point 
with him, but as we know nothing of the language, we may be 
entirely wrong. One very interesting incident was noticed by Will 
towards five o’clock ; the wind was pretty high, and he saw the 
“boy” bring big quantities of salt and throw it on the fire where the 
evening meal for the crew was being cooked. Will at once went and 
asked Joseph the reason of this very strange proceeding, and was told 
that the poor men are very ignorant and superstitious, and when the 
wind is strong they get terrified, so this salt is thrown to prevent the 
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evil eye looking upon the boat. This boy, by the way, is a wonderful 
specimen ; he is never idle for one moment, he seems to be a general 
help all round, besides having his own special duties, and from 
morning till night he is busy. There is a Nubian on board, too, as 
black as a well-kept grate and as shiny, and he is, we think, by far 
the most willing and energetic member of the crew. We are all 
quite excited to-night, as we are expecting a big mail by to-morrow. 
Ah! these letters! What should we do without them ? 


December 27th.—True to his word, the Rais took us safely into 
Assouan before nine o’clock this morning, and the Laird had a good 
“rise” out of us all. For a perfect wonder he awoke long before he 
was called, and came round dressed to each one of the cabins before 
eight o’clock, shouting to us to get up and see the boat getting into 
the town. I felt, I must say, specially aggrieved, as I had been writing 
in my bed from before seven o’clock, and could so easily have been 
dressed quite early ; but I never thought any one else would be on 
deck, and it is strange sitting there alone with no one present who 
can speak one word of English, or at least, not more than ‘ Good 
morning.” Well, we all scurried and got on deck about half-past 
eight o’clock, in time to have a fine view of the beautiful scenery 
entering the town. The rocks are very grand, huge granite boulders 
abound all round, and the heights on the east side of the river are 
most striking. There is a very good embankment built alongside of 
the town itself, and all the best hotels, shops, and public buildings, 
are there. We were drawn in and moored at a nice quiet spot on 
the Elephantine Island (which lies just opposite Assouan, and about a 
mile below the cataract), from which we have a beautiful view of the 
town and its surroundings. Very soon after our mooring pegs were 
put in, if not before, crowds of natives began to appear on the 
sand, asking as usual for “ backsheesh.” They had many specimens 
of their little wares for sale, and bye and bye also, several of the 
Bischaris appeared, hung round as usual, with all kinds of their 

II 
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native bead and shell necklaces. Besides these, they were offering 
Nubian ladies’ dresses, which consist of a leather fringe about eighteen 
inches deep, decorated with beads and shells, and these they call by 
the appropriate name of “ Madame Nubia.” 

After breakfast, the letter-bag arrived, and we were all pretty for- 
tunate, only the Christmas mail from the old country had not arrived. 
After reading our letters, we all got into the feluka and were 
rowed across the Nile to the Cataract Hotel, as the Laird and Mr. 
Dan had heard that Sir William Arrol was there, and they wished to 
see him. Going over, we had a very grand view of rocky heights, 
huge boulders, small rocky islands with the water swirling round them, 
and the magnificent granite crags from which the ancients cut their 
obelisks, leaving the marks of their tools behind them. ‘The two 
hosts mounted the path to the hotel, which stands pretty high and 
has one of the best sites in the district. The outlook is grand— 
some people say like the Tay at home, without the “ greenery ”"—and 
the house gets every breeze that blows. After seeing their friend, and 
making arrangements for a visit to the barrage the following day, 
they returned to the feluka, and we all rowed off to the town once 
more, as we wanted to have a hurried look round the bazaar, etc. 
Once again, on landing, we were beset with Bischaris, and, strange to 
say, some of those were the very men from whom we bought our 
necklaces at Luxor, and who remembered us as well as we did them. 
We walked round for a little, but did not go into any of the shops, 
as buying in this country takes up a very long time if one wants a 
good bargain, and we had to get back to the Nepthis for lunch, as 
the Laird had asked Sir William Arrol and Mr. Mason to join our 
party, so we could not be late. We saw some very tempting things, 
however, and we mean to pay a long visit to the bazaar some after- 
noon when we get back to the Dahabeah. 

After lunch we had a nice big sailing boat, with an awning, and 
went up through a rocky bend in the river to the foot of the first 
cataract, where we got out and walked over some sand, bright 
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yellow in colovr, which looked all the more like the “real sea” when 
we noticed and picked up pretty shells, which are said to have been 
carried over at one time bya big flood from the Red Sea! This may 
not be true, so I am saving myself by saying that I only give the 
story for what it is worth. The crew of this boat were nearly 
all Nubians, mostly as black as ebony, and, like the men of the 
Nepthis, they entertained us on the “ voyage” to native music. 
They had a queer kind of drum, made of clay, like an old-fashioned, 
over-grown water-jug in shape, one end quite small, and the other 
very broad, the latter being covered with a thin skin very tightly 
stretched, and on this the performer beat out the one or two notes 
with the fingers of both hands, while the other members of the crew 
sang weird, quaint songs. ‘The whole effect was very entertaining, 
although some of our party wished we could dispense with the music. 
We got back to the Nepthis just in time for tea at five o'clock, 
all of us very greatly impressed with everything we had seen around 
Assouan. 

Shortly after we returned to the Dahabeah, we saw the Rais sitting 
with a little boy on his knee, exactly like himself in every way, only 
looking as if he had been made down, dressed in a long black gown to 
his feet, and a pure white turban just the same—the only difference 
being in age and size. We found that the child was a grandson 
of the Rais, but what amused us very much was to hear at the 
same time that the old man is the proud possessor of two wives, one 
living at Cairo, and the other at Assouan! At one time, Joseph 
said, there were three who shared the honours, and whether number 
three died or was divorced, I know not, but in any case that Mrs. 
Rais Mohammed had her home half-way between the other two 
residences !_ Divorce is very easy in this country, so if the said lady 
proved troublesome, or did not quite suit her lord and master, he had 
only to turn her out, saying “I divorce thee!” Happy English 
women, who cannot be cast out like old boots! However, in any 
case, this horrid polygamous life is truly abhorrent to us. I must 
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say our captain looked very pleased indeed when he reached Assouan, 
so may be the dusky lady here is a beauty of her colour—the middle 
son is certainly much more lovely to behold than his two brothers ! 


December 28th.—This has been a wonderful day, at least so far as 
the morning went, for we all got up early, had breakfast at eight, and 
crossed immediately afterwards to the Cataract Hotel, where we 
found donkeys saddled and waiting, ready to take us to the barrage, 
the biggest work of its kind in the whole world, and one of the 
wonders of the nineteenth century. We found Sir William Arrol 
waiting for us, along with Mr. Mason, and we were at once intro- 
duced to Sir Benjamin Baker, the designer of the huge dam. We 
mounted, and very soon were on the high road into the Soudan, a 
broad sandy track, covered from side to side with footprints of every 
conceivable beast of burden, besides those of man, that never wore 
shoe nor sandal. All the way across this desert to the barrage, these 
millions of steps went with us, and we met more native travellers in 
that single hour, than we have often seen in a day’s journey lower 
down. We were pointed out where our camps and out-posts were in 
the days of the war, and the place where Lord Wolseley was stationed, 
as well as the English cemetery which lies on the bare hillside, sur- 
rounded by four walls, low, and built of mud, basking for ever in the 
scorching Egyptian sun. There is not a tree of any kind within 
sight, and the granite crosses and monuments, as well as the soldiers’ 
little mounds, gave one a sore heart, when one thought of the brave 
British subjects lying there, all near and dear to some one in the old 
country, and leaving a sad blank in more than one happy home. 
The burying place looked a strange contrast to the lovely gardens, 
full of trees and flowers and singing birds, in which we lay our dead 
in Great Britain. 

After riding for almost an hour, we came to the entrance to the 
barrage, and there we took our seats on trolleys which were pushed 
along the rails at a great speed by some of the Arab workmen, 'The 
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whole dam, which is a mile and a quarter long, is most imposing, 
and its wonderful size, and the great magnitude of plan impressed us 
deeply. The doors are of steel, and when they are closed, and the 
dam is in working order, it will affect the upper reaches of the Nile 
for one hundred and fifty miles. At one time there were 14,000 men 
employed, but now the numbers have dwindled down, as there was 
less and less for them to do, to 4,000. What the scene must have 
been at one time I cannot imagine, as even now with little more than 
a third of the number at work, the place appears like a gigantic bee- 
hive. The workmen are at this date all natives, of every imaginable 
shade of brown and jet black, but one and all seem to have as part 
of himself, the busy instincts of the people of this country. We saw 
the “lock” leading into the canal, and it is so big that the largest of 
the steamers plying on the river can easily go through it. We all 
thought how nice it would have been had our trip taken place next 
winter, for in that case the Dahabeah could have been taken through 
the rapids, up to the first cataract, and by the canal right on past 
Philae and Dendur to Wadi Halfa, and that would have been very 
pleasant, much more so than re-packing, taking train to Shellal, and 
then another boat to the second cataract. Just beside the lock, Will 
and I were introduced to Mr. Harry Williamson from Kirkcaldy, one 
of the engineers, and a great friend (or rather, son of one), of Uncle 
William and Aunt Jeanie. He seems exceedingly nice, and we intend 
inviting him to dinner on the Nepthis when we get back from our 
travels. We went into the chief office on the way out from the 
barrage, had some delicious iced drinks, and then signed our names, 
amongst many celebrities, in the “barrage” visitors’ book. Just two 
pages before ours, were the signatures of Cecil Rhodes and Dr. 
Jameson. We rode leisurely back to the hotel, rested there for five 
minutes, and then crossed once more in the feluka to the Dahabeah, 
after spending a most truly profitable morning. The dam is mar- 
vellous, and the more one thinks of it, the more is one impressed 
with the grandeur of the work, Fortunately, they were lucky in 
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laying, or rather, building the foundations, for there was the smallest 
Nile there had been for forty years, both the first and second spring 
after beginning operations. 

After lunch, all of the party except Dr. Fraser, Mr. Johnston and 
myself, went to some sports given at the barracks, but we thought 
getting there would be too much fatigue, especially in the heat of the 
day, and after the sight-seeing of the morning. In the evening, after 
dinner, we went back to the hotel, where a small dance was arranged 
from eight to twelve. We met one or two Scotch people, and several 
English, but the whole affair was stale, and the dancing very ordinary 
indeed. After a bit, some of us went and sat in the library, which is 
a beautiful room, and before leaving had some refreshment in the 
lovely hall of the hotel. We enjoyed the little outing, and it cer- 
tainly was amusing to see how things of that kind are managed in 
a hot climate; the dances were very short, and the intervals ex- 


ceedingly long. 


December 29th.—This last Sunday of the year has been a 
scorching one, the brilliant sunshine and the intense heat make it all 
the more difficult to believe that the people at home are shivering 
with cold, and putting on every wrap they possess. Service in the 
English Church, built by Messrs. Cook & Sons, in the grounds of the 
Cataract Hotel, began at 10.30; so very soon after breakfast, the 
whole party, with the exception of the Doctor and Mr. Dan, went off 
in the boat to be over in good time. When we arrived at the hotel, 
Sir William Arrol introduced us to Sir John Aird, the contractor for 
the barrage, and he walked up to church with the Laird and me. 
On the way he told us of a magnificent book he had had presented to 
him quite unexpectedly the day before, and said he would take us to 
his room after the service, and show it to us. The volume is the 
finest thing of the kind I ever saw, and every one said the same; 
it is the gift of 1200 Italians who did all the mason work in con- 
nection with the barrage, and, which the recipient said, he would 
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always prize mostly, as being a grand tribute to the feeling existing 
between master and man. Unfortunately, no one knows as yet who 
designed the book, but it has been “got up” by “ Vezzosi-Torino— 
Italia.” It is a huge volume, bound in embossed and most classically 
pierced and decorated Russia leather, while the leaves are all of 
vellum, ornamented with gold, and these contain photographs of 
different sections of the work at the dam, and 1200 signatures of 
Italian masons. ‘The title or presentation page is in itself a work of 
art, and reminds me of some of the beautiful work in the old missals 
in the Convent of San Marco in Florence. The album is provided 
with a fine morocco box, lined with velvet, and a soft, downy cushion, 
protects the outside “board” from getting rubbed. The gift is 
unique, and I am, indeed, very much delighted that the members of 
our party were some of the comparatively few who were able to have 
a view of it. 

In the afternoon we sailed round the little island, and were much 
interested in all we saw on the Elephantine. We were over the part 
of land, too, which Lord Kitchener bought for £1500 to make a 
garden, but it has been much neglected since he left it, and most of 
the flowers and vegetables have become like weeds ; but, for all that, 
we found some very sweet-scented roses, and some pure white 
oleanders—flowers I had never seen before. We bought some nice, 
fresh, green figs, ate some in the garden, and the rest we took home 
for dessert. 

After tea, we all went to pack up our small trunks for the journey 
to Wadi Halfa, and most of us went early to bed, as we had the 
prospect of an early start in the morning. 


December 30th.—This is the sixteenth anniversary of our wedding 
day, and I am sure we little dreamed, even twelve short months ago, 
that this year would see us in Egypt, starting early in the morning 
under the bluest of blue skies, clad in the thinnest of thin things, 
from Assouan to Philae, there to get the boat for Wadi Halfa! Our 
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health was drunk last night on the Dab, as we did not know whether 
the Prince Abbas carried “champagne” or not. Our luggage went on 
before we did, and we all arrived at the station about ten minutes 
before the Cairo train left, and it was timed to depart a quarter of an 
hour before ours, so we had a long time to wait, but that did not 
matter at an Eastern town. Natives of all kinds swarmed round, 
worrying for backsheesh, gazing at us in a wondering kind of way, or 
selling newspapers for as many more piastres than the legal price as 
they could possibly squeeze out of the purchaser. Joseph and some 
of the crew were with us, looked well after us, and the former, along 
with one of the captain’s sons, took tickets to accompany us as far 
as Shellal. ‘There were a good many passengers bound for the 
Prince Abbas as well as ourselves, some American, most English, and 
two French people—a lady and her husband. The train was a cor- 
ridor one, most sensibly arranged for admitting a minimum of light, 
heat, and dust, and, as the upholstering was all of leather, there was 
no place for the last-mentioned to accumulate unseen. Our way lay 
through a veritable barren desert, and we passed the Bischari (or 
Bedouin) camp, where several hundreds of their tribe live, not many 
minutes after we left Assouan. ‘This place we mean to visit on our 
return from Wadi Halfa. Just before reaching Shellal, we had a 
magnificent view of the beautiful Island of Philae, just enough to 
make us look eagerly forward to our visit there. After about three- 
quarters of an hour’s run we got to the station, which is situated 
quite close to the steamer’s berth, and very soon we were on board, 
Joseph superintending, and the captain’s son helping to put our 
boxes in the different cabins. We were quite sorry to bid them both 
even a temporary farewell. ‘There were many natives hanging round 
outside the station selling fans made of palm leaves and sticks of 
all sorts, besides yelling for the usual “ backsheesh.” One gets to 
loathe the sound of the word, and the sight of the stretched-out hand, 
which being dusky—to say the least of it—looks like a dirty paw. 
The view immediately after leaving the landing-stage is grand; in 
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fact, the whole character of the Nile seems to change at Assouan, and 
become grander the further up one travels. This boat, the Prince 
Abbas, which plies constantly between the cataracts, is a fine steamer, 
and admirably arranged and managed so as to give the passengers 
every comfort. We have beautiful cabins: all of us except the two 
girls are on the main deck, and we enjoy the outlook from the open 
door and windows very much indeed. The dining-saloon is on the 
upper deck, and is a very nice, cheerful room, very airy, and as clean 
as clean can be. We had lunch at 12.30, and had, of course, a good 
opportunity of seeing our fellow-passengers, but I think I may 
write more fully about them later on, when I get to know their 
peculiarities, if they have any. We have a table all to ourselves, and 
as it is narrow, we can talk quite well across to one another without 
making a noise. We had good food, and afterwards sat about on 
deck until tea-time; when the beverage arrived, it was to me, at least, 
quite undrinkable, quite the worst provision of any kind we have 
had since coming to Egypt. We arrived at Dendur shortly after 
five o’clock, and went on shore to see the temple there, which is small, 
but interesting. We had a nasty climb up a steep, sandy sort of 
bank, swarming with the usual natives begging for “backsheesh” 
The dragoman belonging to the steamer is not quite so clever at 
beating the creatures off as Joseph is; but, of course, he has nearly 
forty people to defend, while our faithful one has only ten. I was 
very much interested to see several little Nubian girlies, just like 
Gwen, running about, stark naked, but for a little brown leather 
fringe hung from the waist, and covering their hips. They looked 
such quaint, wee creatures, one very specially so, and I would have 
given her a coin had I not known that the gift would bring down the 
others with one fell swoop round me. <A gentleman bought a nose 
ring out of a woman’s nose for a piastre at this very place. We had a 
good dinner at seven p.m., and after sitting on deck enjoying the cool, 
evening air, we all went to bed feeling very much pleased with our 
first day on Prince Abbas. 
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December 31st.—About five o’clock this morning, we steamed off 
from Dendur, and arrived at Dakkeh a little after nine o'clock, when 
we were taken ashore in the feluka, and walked through sand for 
about twenty minutes, to see a temple supposed to have been built 
by the Ethiopian king, Eegamun. ‘The ruins are fine, and some of 
the cartouches most distinct, but there is much sand to be excavated 
still. 

The passengers are a great source of amusement to us, some of 
them are exceedingly nice and pleasant, others very reserved and 
uninteresting, and, of course, there is as usual a very violent flirta- 
tion going on between some of the younger travellers. There are 
two very unpleasant old maids, Scotch by birth, but they have been 
brought up near Bedford. They wear the most extraordinary hats 
when they leave the boat, gauze veils, and white silk things like 
towels fastened with elastic; these and their own sour faces keep 
people well at a distance. They sit and knit and talk to one another, 
and it never seems to occur to them that there is any one else on the 
steamer but themselves. Then there is the lady travelling with her 
son; they abhor Cook and all his belongings, hate to go about in this 
way, will not speak to any one, and in fact are so indignant that they 
cannot get to Wadi Halfa by any other means, that they show 
their wrath by running off sight-seeing by themselves, and not 
listening to one word the dragoman says. ‘There is a dear old 
Scotch lady and her daughter who are going up to Khartoum, 
both of whom have travelled in many lands. An amateur musician 
and his wife, both elderly, simply take possession of the piano— 
he singing, and she playing his accompaniments, but the climax 
was reached this evening, when she and another fading blossom 
sat down and actually played on the last night of the first year of 
the twentieth century, “‘ Dichter and Bauer.” I used to take either 
part in the self-same duet in the early seventies, thirty years ago. 
I think I have mentioned the most entertaining people in their 
different 7éles whom we have on board—there is no one else very 
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outstanding. The captain and crew are, of course, all natives, 
and the dragoman is an Egyptian, and not to be compared with 
Joseph in any way. He comes into the saloon in the evening after 
dinner, claps his hands three times, and then begins with a sort 
of salaam, “Ladies and gentlemen,” and proceeds to give us the 
programme for the following day. It is very funny, and his English 
amuses us all very much; some of his words are most difficult to 
understand. 

We arrived at Korosko about a quarter to seven, and there we 
were anchored for the night. We saw nothing of it, as of course it 
was dark when we got to the mooring-place. After dinner, we all 
sat on the upper deck and listened to the items given on the piano by 
the two amateurs. An American lady played several very familiar 
airs and songs, which the passengers joined in singing. For a 
wonder, Will played at the very end, and with quite a good grace 
too, although the piano 1s a wretched one, and I am sure must have 
made his heart and ears ache. We have come off to bed early, as 
Will and many of the other travellers are to be called at 4.45 a.m., so 
as to be up in time to ascend the mountain of Amaset Guarany to 
see the sun rise over the Nile Valley, and the desert road leading to 
Khartoum, over which General Gordon marched many years ago, 
when travelling by steamboat and railway was unknown in Egypt. 

Some of the younger passengers sat up, I think, to bring the New 
Year in, for at midnight there was a tremendous shouting. 


January 1st, 1902.—Mr. Dan and Will got up this morning when 
they were called, and, I think, sixteen or seventeen others went with 
them up the mountain. The climb is not stiff until just at the very 
last bit, and then it is an effort to get to the top. However, those 
who went were rewarded for all their trouble, for they say the sunrise 
was truly splendid, by far the most glorious sight they ever beheld. 
Just after the early people left their cabins, a tremendous amount of 
talking and general noise began among the natives, and on looking 
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out of my windows I saw the crew very busy decorating the whole of 
the boat with flags and tall palm branches. The general effect is 
really very pretty, and every one seems much pleased. We were much 
amused on getting on the upper deck to find the dragoman standing 
there, waiting to shake hands and wish each one individually a very 
happy New Year. 

I forgot to mention in my journal yesterday that in the cabin 
next to ours there is a French couple, a Monsieur and Madame Barrois. 
He is a good bit over thirty, I should say, and she is only in the 
twenties ; but they seem to be a most delightful pair, and much more 
devoted to each other than the married people of their country are 
generally reputed to be. Madame B. and Will have made friends over 
their photography, and she is even more enthusiastic over the hobby 
than he is. She simply takes pictures by the dozen, comes in, darkens 
her cabin with rugs, dresses, etc., develops at once, and then brings 
the wet negatives to show to Will. The mess that cabin must often 
be in I am sure no pen could describe, and as I sit here and write, I 
can hear Monsieur come out and empty all her basins and things, 
after washing the plates, into the Nile. 

The scenery we are passing through is very grand and rocky, and 
barren, although on each side of the river there is quite a wide 
border of beautifully green, well-cultivated ground. ‘There are pine 
trees, too, and sycamores, palms and mimosa, but as the stems are 
very thin it is easily believed that they have grown to their present 
height very quickly. Mr. Coats says that nine years ago, when 
he first came to the Nile, both banks up here were simply desert. 
It is very remarkable up in this part that on the Lybian desert or west 
side of the river, the sand is of the richest, golden colour, and on the 
east or Arabian desert side, it is of the usual ugly, dirty-grey shade. 

We arrived about 10.30 at Amada, and all went on shore to see 
over a small but interesting temple there. Unfortunately, it is 
buried very much in the sand, and one does not get a very great idea 
of its original beauty. 
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About 5.30 we reached Aboo Simbel, and although it was almost 
dark, the dragoman took us all on shore to have the first view of the 
temple by candle and magnesium light. We walked up through the 
sand, some of the sailors accompanying us with lamps. There was the 
usual hub-bub and babel of natives crowding round, asking us to buy 
things, one after another screeching for backsheesh, every one of them 
smelling abominably of castor oil; and there, rising silently and 
majestic in the dim light, was that noble facade with the four colossal 
statues of Rameses II., or the Great Pharaoh of the oppression. We 
went inside, and then the magnitude of the place impressed us im- 
mensely, the deep shadows cast by the dim lights adding to the vast 
effect of the whole. The temple is cut out of the solid rock, and is 
one hundred and eighty-five fieet deep, besides being divided off 
with different chapels, if one can so call a place where heathens 
worshipped the sun and other strange gods. I do not think any of 
the sights in Egypt have struck me more with the idea of grandeur 
than the temple at Aboo Simbel. The paintings on the walls and 
sculptures are exceedingly fine, and one simply sits in amazement and 
marvels at the work. Many, many thousands of slaves must have 
been occupied there, as well as prisoners of war, and we read that 
Rameses had them all well bullied and looked after, so that idling was 
quite as impossible as with the poor Hebrews at their brick-making 
in lower Egypt. One little circumstance interfered with our enjoy- 
ment in going over the temple, and that was the presence of innumer- 
able bats in the smaller chambers. They flitted about, hitting here 
and there in their blind, stupid way, and one always had a dread of 
the creatures alighting on one’s hat, or what would have been worse, 
sticking in one’s hair. Our fears and horror were needless, for we all 
returned to the steamer unmolested. 

Being New Year’s night, we had a specially good dinner. The boat 
was decorated with many lanterns, and the crew had a native ‘‘ concert” 
and dance on the bank. Their fun and fooling, as well as their music, 
seem very strange and silly to us, while their dance is exceedingly ugly. 
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January 2nd.—We were called very early this morning to go and 
see the sun rise from the facade of the temple, but, unfortunately, the 
sky was cloudy, and the rising of our great luminary a failure as 
regarded the lighting up of the statues. I am told the tints are often 
glorious, and the whole effect sublime. How awe-struck one feels when 
one gazes on these four colossal “ Rameses,” and remembers that for 
over three thousand years they have sat there with the same inscrut- 
able smile on their stony faces, sun rising and setting, the same 
shadows being cast daily on them, while there they remain silent 
watchers of a world which cannot stand still, and of part of which, if 
they could speak, they would tell many a marvellous tale. Who, I 
wonder, once trod the stony floor of that wondrous place ? We went 
all over the interior again, and then visited Miss A. B. Edwards’ small 
chamber, which is called the library, and was discovered by one of her 
party on their Dahabeah excursion in 1874. It is small, but most 
beautifully decorated. Just outside of this we saw the grave, marked 
by a fine granite tombstone, of a Major Tidswell, who was buried 
there in 1884. It made one’s heart ache to think of an English 
officer lying sleeping in that lonely spot, with nothing near him 
but the temple with its silent statues, and the few, poor Nubians who 
cross the river in the tourist season in the hope of making a little 
money by begging for “backsheesh.” After leaving this large temple, 
we went to the small one, dedicated to the goddess Hathor, and cut 
out in memory of Nefretari, the well-beloved and favourite wife of 
Rameses II. The decorations in it are very beautiful, and some of 
the colouring is still in wonderful preservation. ‘The faces of the 
king, the queen, and the goddess Hathor are lovely, and their 
figures are full of grace and beauty. After being about among the 
ruins for over two hours, we got back into the boat, ate a very hearty 
breakfast (after having the dust cast off our shoes and skirts as usual 
with huge feather brushes), and steamed off about ten o'clock. 

In the afternoon, a little after three, we arrived at Wadi Halfa, 
which is the most uninteresting, unpleasing looking town we have 
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yet seen. There is absolutely nothing to look at except a lion of a 
year old, which is tied to a tree in the hotel garden! The bazaar is a 
very poor, dirty place, not worth a visit. 


January Srd.—We were called at six o’clock this morning, and after 
breakfast at a little before seven, seventeen of the passengers, in- 
cluding the Laird, Mr. Dan, the Doctor, Will, and myself, left in two 
big sailing boats for the foot of the second cataract. There was a 
good breeze, and in about an hour’s time we reached the point where 
our donkeys were waiting saddled, to take us to the top of the rock of 
Aboo Seer, from which there is a magnificent view of five miles of the 
cataract. We had a splendid ride of an hour and a half over a path 
of golden sand, and from every bit of the way we had views of stretch 
after stretch, as far as the eye could reach, of desert, nothing but 
barren desert, with dark rocks in the background rising up in sharp 
peaks, bare and rugged to the very foot, and in their utter barren- 
ness helping to add to the grandeur and desolation of the scene. 
Sometimes we came to a few loose stones, and now and then the 
donkeys stepped gingerly over some flat rocks uncovered by sand, but 
the road was by far the best we have yet been over. When we got as 
far on our way as our nimble, four-footed friends could take us, we had 
a clamber of ten minutes to the top of the rock, and there the most 
glorious panorama lay stretched at our feet. The sight was sublime. 
There were hundreds of rocky islands rising up out of the river, some 
of them absolutely bare, others with a palm or two or other desert 
bushes growing on them. ‘The Nile rushed and tore on round them 
and over them, causing swirls and whirlpools and rapids and cataracts, 
such as one never could have conceived, and while we were gazing 
awe-struck at the grandeur of the view, three dusky Nubians shot the 
rapids for our benefit. I shall never forget the scene, it was such as 
one only sees once in a lifetime. We rode back in great spirits, every 
one of us charmed with what we had seen and done. ‘The wind was 
very high getting over the river, and as the sail could not be used on 
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the boat, we took some time to reach the steamer; but as soon as we 
were all safely on board, we steamed away from Wadi Halfa. 

We reached Aboo Simbel again at 4.30, and the Laird, Mr. 
Dan, the Doctor, and Will, climbed up the sand above the temple to 
get a view. Once more the bank swarmed with natives, and I may 
note that although on Wednesday when we left, we had bought 
amongst us their entire stock in trade of rings, etc., by the time of 
our return they were fully replenished with every conceivable orna- 
ment, and some of them had the audacity to say that the goods had 
come from Khartoum while we were away. 


January 4th.—We had a glorious view of the temple at Aboo 
Simbel this morning, and for miles we watched it from the deck as 
the boat sailed on her way. I think the statues impressed me even 
more than the first time I saw them. How I wish that my stay in 
this wonderful land could be longer! 'The scenery all the way to- 
day has been very fine, and what has struck us more even than when 
going up, is the great difference in the colour of the sand on both 
sides of this noble father of rivers. The west side is a most lovely 
yellow, and the east shows a fine contrast, shading from dark grey to 
silvery white, like the sea-shore at home. The banks have been well 
cultivated lupins, lentils, mimosa and castor oil plants abound. It is 
strange how the Nubians love the castor oil berry ; they grow and sell 
the thing, and I suppose work so much with it that they value it very 
highly, and look upon it as a perfume, for men, women and children 
all reek of the wretched stuff, and how nasty it makes them! They 
smear their heads, their bodies, and even any leather work they have 
about them, such as the children’s “frocks” and the women’s bracelets, 
are simply full of the oil! The people, as far as we have seen them 
in the Soudan, are very ugly—in some cases their features are 
repulsive in the extreme. The women are fond of beads and orna- 
ments of all kinds, but they are always ready to part with their gew- 
gaws for some coin of the realm. They wear bracelets, necklaces, and 
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a sort of curious fringe across the forehead, which does not, however, 
cover their eyes. Both sexes wear rings of many kinds, but the 
Egyptians do that too—our ironing-man, for instance, on the Daha- 
beah, wears a lovely turquoise set in gold on the little finger of his 
right hand—this although the backs of both hands are magnificently 
tatooed ! 

About 11.30 to-day we came to Fort-Ibrahim, and climbed up 
there to see the remains of a great Roman camp, built very 
likely, they think, in the time of one of the Ptolemies. The fort 
must have been almost impregnable without artillery. The view 
from the top is fine, but not to be compared with that from 
Aboo Seer. Inside the camp there are actually the remains of an 
ancient Christian church in which the Romans must have worshipped 
the true God. The climb was considerable, but it is wonderful 
what one can do with the help of a stalwart black sailor holding one 
under the arm-pit, and giving a hoist when necessary. Just at first, 
when we came to Egypt, I did not like it, and used to fancy their 
hands would dirty my blouses, but their colour does not come off, and 
the men are all clean in their habits, and I am filled with gratitude 
to them every time they help me. They are very willing, too, carry 
coats, umbrellas, and the camera, besides lending a helping hand to 
the ladies when necessary, and a couple of piastres sends them off 
smiling radiantly. The only natives I abhor are the donkey-boys, 
and of course they look upon us as their natural prey, and treat us 
accordingly. I hear there was a terrific thunderstorm at one o’clock 
this morning, but few of us heard anything of it—the Laird regrets 
he did not, as he would have got up and watched the effect of the 
lightning playing on the statue of Rameses II. 


January 5th.—A great event took place this morning about three 
o’clock : we were called to see the “Southern Cross ”—many of us, of 
course, looking at the constellation for the first time. Nearly every 
one on board went on deck, the ladies for the most part looking like 
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bundles of wraps. By the time I saw the Cross it was getting a little 
dim, and when a dragoman tried to show it to me, I looked too high 
and felt so utterly at sea that I despaired of making it out at all. 
Just as I arrived at this conclusion, the Doctor took both Will and 
me in hand, and in less than no time I had seen the “ Southern 
Cross ” in such a clear way as never to be forgotten. I am truly glad 
that I can say I was amongst the crowd of spectators. We all retired 
again very soon, and most of us, I think, had several good naps before 
the dressing gong sounded. 

The morning was lovely, but very hot, and I did not go on shore 
when the others went to see the two temples at Kalabsheh. I sat on 
deck for part of the time and watched the natives on the bank, who 
proved intensely interesting in their queer, primitive sort of way. The 
soil all round was of a dark, dirty brown, and looked as horrid as any 
sand could, but the women and children squatted amongst it as if it 
were the driest, cleanest, silveriest, of sea-shores, on a lovely summer’s 
day. They all wore the dingiest of clothes, some of them extremely 
ragged and torn, their faces were hideous, very black, ugly features, 
most of them with lips painted blue with henna, and yet to see these 
women walk down that steep bank, each carrying a basket or native 
bowl of eggs on her head, some of them with a tiny baby perched on 
her side as well, was truly a sight to behold. Their carriage was 
grace and dignity combined, and the long black shawl they all wear 
hanging from the back of the head to their feet, added an elegance 
one seldom sees. The creatures are slim, and well made, but, apart 
from that symmetry of mould and their manner of walking, there is 
nothing one could admire about the Nubian women. The little 
girls are very quaint little things, and the leather fringe which is their 
only garment quite suits them. I bought one there for Gwen, which 
a mother actually sold off her child for thirteen piastres, much to the 
girlie’s horror, for she ran off screaming. One woman also showed 
the head steward all her rings, but he would not buy any; he had a 


longing eye to a big gold one in her nose, but with this the swarthy 
lady would not part. 
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We had a lovely time all the way to Shellal, which point we 
reached about half-past two, and there we found a special train wait- 
ing to take us, along with some Americans, back to Assouan and the 
Dahabeah. We were sorry to leave the Prince Abbas, as we had 
met one or two very nice people on board, and would have enjoyed 
seeing more of them. 


January 6th.—Immediately after breakfast this morning, we one 
and all sallied off with Joseph in the feluka to visit the bazaars in 
Assouan. We had great fun over our purchases, and it was most 
amusing to hear Joseph beat down the vendors, and tell us at the same 
time not to give a piastre more than he told us was the true value of 
the article. We bought cushions, table-covers, beads, silver—things 
made in the country—and the Laird very nearly cleared out one man’s 
whole stock of old Chinese enamelled plates, cups, and saucers ! 
We were greatly charmed with all our goods, and I cannot help 
longing for the time that we shall be able to turn them out at 
home. One word the street Arabs have learned in this country in 
their early youth, as well as “ backsheesh,” is “ antica ;” and a little 
dirty gutter boy will come and offer you a French or English penny, 
telling you it was found in a tomb, and is antica! The other day, on 
the top of the rock at Aboo Seer, I was offered a common bone button, 
and a lady somewhere else I heard had been shown a seal off a brandy 
bottle, one of Hennessy’s, as being something of an unprecedented 
specimen !! Poor things! their one idea seems to be money, but they 
are a very great pest, and the more one gives the beggars the more 
they clamour for. 

In the afternoon some of the others retraced their steps to the 
shops, but I stayed in the Dahabeah, and after they got back again 
M. and Mme. Burrois came to tea. They both seemed to enjoy being 
here as much as we did having them, and they half promised to pay 
the Laird and ourselves a visit in Scotland. If they do come, how 


Will and Madame will revel in photography ! 
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January 7th.—We were all up betimes this morning, as we had 
arranged to go and see Philae, the gem of this part of the Nile. We 
rowed across the river in time to catch the 9.20 train for Shellal. 
When we got to the river-side once more, we took a big sailing-boat 
—or, to be more correct, Joseph had engaged it—and crossed at 
once to the island. The view of Pharaoh’s bed and part of the 
temple, approaching the place, is most beautiful, and strikes us 
as being entirely different from anything we have seen as yet. 
Unfortunately, on account of hundreds and hundreds of workmen 
being busy on Philae at present, propping it up to try to make it 
withstand the enormous pressure of water after the barrage is in 
use, it was not very pleasant getting about. The whole place simply 
swarmed with people, and was smothered in dust. There is a Govern- 
ment order, too, put up, forbidding any one to enter Pharaoh’s bed 
at present; it is not considered safe, and it was most amusing to 
see the Laird turned away from the door by a stalwart native 
policeman. When we were in the finest and best preserved part of 
the temple—which had been a pagan place of worship, and was turned 
into a native Christian church forty years after Christ—we saw 
some of the most beautiful colouring in Egypt. Never have I seen 
anything like the exquisite turquoise blue and the lovely soft greens 
of the capitols and the ceiling of that court. 

Sitting there in the cool we met an artist—Mr. Newman, Joseph 
calls him—and his wife, such interesting people, both elderly, and 
evidently most artistic in every sense of the word. They have spent 
eleven winters at Philae in their Dahabeah, and while the husband 
paints the most exquisite pictures (water colours) of the different 
sections of the ruins, Mrs. Newman does the finest embroidery on silk 
sheeting, copies of old tiles and frescoes from different parts of the 
globe. I have seldom seen any piece of work as beautiful as the panel 
she was engaged on to-day. It is very much feared that when the 
Nile is next in flood beautiful Philae will be almost swept away, and 
the picture Mr. Newman is now painting he calls his ‘* Farewell.” 
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His wife regrets exceedingly that in all probability this will be their 
last winter here, and she said quite pathetically to-day, “We have 
had so many happy ones in this lovely place.” They seemed the 
sweetest and happiest old “Darby and Joan” imaginable, and so 
simple and nice in their ways and conversation. We were very much 
impressed with the beauty of the island and its surroundings, and 
wished that we could have stayed on at Assouan and paid Philae 
many more visits. We had lunch under’ the shade of one of the 
ancient walls, and I could not help longing that the gods, Isis or 
Hathor, could open their lips and talk, for many a thrilling tale of 
long, long, long ago, could they have imparted to us. 

We were much amused this morning on arriving at the station to 
find one of the Bischari from whom we had first of all bought necklaces 
at Luxor waiting to see us, and we were more than surprised when he 
stepped into a native carriage in the train and accompanied us to 
Shellai. He is a very tall man, with a strong face for one of his tribe, 
and has always spoken to me, if he came across our party, from the time 
I made the first purchase from him. He came over in our boat to Philae, 
and kept telling Will he had never been there before, and wanted to 
see it. After some time of trotting about after the latter, an official 
came and tried to hunt him off the “ premises,” asking what he was 
doing there, to which he replied, pointing to Will, “I am with my 
Frienp!” The poor soul stayed with us the whole time, and after 
lunch, contrary to the usual way of his people, he actually allowed his 
photograph to be taken. I do hope it may turn out well, also one 
taken of the man with Will, by the Doctor, for I am sure no English- 
man was ever immortalised with a more uncommon admirer. ‘The 
“model” got a good lunch and some piastres, and actually sailed away 
with us in our boat to the place where the donkeys were in waiting to 
take us to the cataract. When we landed, the Bischari insisted on 
carrying some of the saddle-bags with the plates and things from the 
luncheon, and stuck to us the whole way back like a most faithful 


follower. 
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The views coming down the river are fine, but I do not think they 
can be compared with the second cataract, although certain “ bits” 
are very beautiful, We rode right through a native village on the 
way back, and really I think I never could have imagined anything 
like the appalling dirt of the place, men, women, children and animals 
seemed to wallow in it, and enjoy the sensation. We all enjoyed the 
day thoroughly from beginning to end, and I, for one, wish we could 
spend many another at beautiful Philae. 


January 8th.—We left Assouan at 12.45 this morning, and I am 
afraid some of us felt a little down-hearted when the time came to 
turn our backs on the fascinating little town so far up the Nile. 
Immediately after breakfast, and after looking over some goods 
brought on “ spec” by an Indian merchant, we left in the feluka to 
cross the river, mount our donkeys, and set off to visit the famous 
quarry from which all the granite for many of the great temples was 
dug. ‘The road lay over the hill, part of the way, in the same direc- 
tion as that we took for the barrage, and it was dusty and desolate. 
We passed the native graveyards, and one could not help thinking 
how little there was in that sun-dried, barren, desert land, to try 
to live for. The quarry was most interesting, as one could still 
see the marks of the tools used by the ancients when they cut out 
their huge blocks, and one wondrous obelisk lay partially formed and 
unfinished, just where the hands that have been dead for thousands of 
years had left it. The granite is like that of Peterhead, only coarser 
in the grain, as it were, but no doubt it will look very handsome 
indeed when polished. 

After examining everything of interest in the quarry, we rode off 
again to go home by a different route, so as to pass the camp where 
a great number of Bischaris make their home—if one can call such 
hovels by the hallowed name. Some of us riding on in front came to 
a native dwelling standing very much by itself, and suddenly there 
rose up from the ground the most terrible-looking human being I 
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ever beheld. It was a woman—tall, gaunt, only skin and bone, naked 
to the waist, and with thick, woolly, white hair! She threw up her 
arms, shrieked and called “ Imshi! Imshi!” at the pitch of her voice ! 
She then lifted stones, thought better of it, and went indoors to bring 
out an immense stick ! The donkey-boys, and another Bischari who 
stuck to us, made me understand that the woman was “foule,” and 
one man said, “ Want bit head.” The poor maniac kept yelling and 
tearing about, threatening us in every way, and I for one felt quite 
frightened until Joseph came up with the stragglers. Of course 
we were quite safe with the Laird, Mr. Dan, etc. ; still we were all 
on donkeys, and had to dismount to defend ourselves. Then there 
would have been something horrible in our British gentlemen 
having to attack a naked and mad savage! When Joseph came 
he told us the history of the woman, which was sad enough to make 
any heart ache. She was the widow of a Dervish Sheikh, and had 
lost her husband and all her sons at the time of the war in the 
Soudan, besides every possession they had, and their wealth was great; 
so it was no wonder that her reason went also, and the one feeling 
still rampant within her is hatred of everything British. The donkey 
boys themselves appeared very glad to get out of her way, but she 
seemed to have a certain awe of a dragoman, for Joseph and his three 
riders were allowed to pass with a few muttered oaths. 

Very soon we arrived at the camp, and there we certainly saw 
sights which made a novice like myself quail! The place seemed a 
collection of mud heaps, with a number of tents of the tiniest and 
most primitive form, made of matting, scattered higgledy-piggledy on 
the sand. Running about amongst them in and out were hens, goats, 
birds, sheep, little donkeys ; and here and there, staring in the usual 
supercilious and sneering manner of its kind, stood a camel. As we 
drew near, just as if an electric button had been touched, out rushed, 
seemingly from nowhere, black men, black women, black boys and 
girls, and black babies, all eager for the fun, led and guarded by a 
hoary chief holding a tall stick or staff in his hand. After a short 
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palaver with Joseph, some of the warriors showed us a sham fight, 
others a native dance; but both were so terribly ugly, and the 
savages themselves looked so wild, that I trembled as I watched them. 
The men were all clad or half-clad, but the women were well covered 
and wore their hair plaited in hundreds of thin tails hanging straight 
down over their heads; while their fathers, brothers, husbands, and 
cousins wore theirs standing straight up like a hedge from the forehead 
back over the crown, and the remaining locks hung in a bunch to the 
nape of the neck. One tiny little girl entertained us very much. 
She was quite pretty, with the usual dark limpid eyes, pearly teeth, 
and clear brown skin, while her only clothing consisted of the 
leather fringe from the waist, a shawl hanging over the back of her 
head to her heels, a pair of bangles, and another of anklets! She 
was a, quaint, pleasing little maid, and had she only possessed a pocket 
handkerchief and used it, she would have been quite nice enough to 
kiss. But the most amusing bit about her was that she spoke just a 
sentence or two of very pretty English, and kept asking for back- 
sheesh as “Some money,” adding “Tink of my father! Tink of my 
poor brother,” etc., till not many of us could refuse her pleading. I 
think both she and her younger brother who was with her made quite 
a nice little haul. 

We left about 12.45 to-day as I said, and were towed for the first 
three or four miles by one of Cook’s tugs ; but since it left us at 2.15, 
we have simply done nothing but zig-zag from one side of the river 
to the other, dodging the north wind, for which we longed so 
ardently on our upward journey. It is most annoying to be kept 
back in this way, but we hope for better fortune to-morrow. 


January 9th.—No; no such luck for us! We are still about 
half-way from Assouan to Komombo, and the two places are only 
twenty-six miles apart. We crawled wearily about until noon to-day, 
when the captain said we must tie up, as the wind was much too strong 
against us; and if he tried to move, the Dahabeah would only be 
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driven on the rocks, of which there are several about. So here we 
are at six p.m., still moored to a bank, where there is nothing to be 
seen but beds of lupins, not even a native of the meanest description. 
We are terribly disappointed, as, if we are kept back now, our time for 
sight-seeing may be curtailed, and the beautiful places may only be 
rushed through in a very superficial manner. We all hope that a 
southerly breeze may come to-morrow or none at all, for in the latter 
case we could at least drift down with the stream. The captain and 
crew have slept for a great part of the day, and their snores made me 
feel inclined to go and smack them. We have done nothing the 
whole time but read, work, write, play patience, and for a variety— 
grumble. 


January 10th.—Still the same bad luck ; we are simply drifting 
for a little way, then being anchored on account of the wind being 
too strong against us, and it is most aggravating and tantalising to 
see smaller boats scudding past us, gaily tacking and rushing down 
stream. 


January 11th.—To-day, the feast of Ramadan ends, and besides 
this there is a new moon, so that we had all hoped for better things ; 
but still the north wind blows. We have been lying since 11.30 at a 
bank near a village, and in full view of Komombo, but until now (5.30) 
nothing has been possible but to wait for calm weather. It has been so 
bitterly cold, too, that we have all turned out and thankfully put on 
the warm things we wore on the Egypt coming out in November. 
Indeed, I have been wrapped up in my huge shawl, and even then 
only felt comfortable in my cabin. Some natives came down in the 
afternoon to sell food to Joseph, and we were much amused when two 
sheep and a lamb were added to the live stock. One of the former 
the Laird and Mr. Dan presented to the crew for a feast after their 
long fast during Ramadan, and I believe the creature will be 
cooked and eaten to-morrow. Just as I was writing this journal a 
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few lines back, the Rais said the men would be able to row us to 
Komombo, as with the rising of the moon the wind had fallen, and 
now (6.30) we are anchored there, and mean to have a first look at the 
temple by magnesium and lamp-light after dinner. We have taken 
about four days to come here from Assouan (twenty-six miles), and if 
we creep on at this rate on our downward voyage, we may reach Cairo 
in time to go home for the Coronation. 


January 12th.—Last evening we went out accompanied by most 
of the crew and Joseph, to walk through the lupin beds, by the 
narrow path leading to the beautiful temple. The walk was very 
funny, as all evening landings in this country are; the sailors carry 
big swinging lamps to guide our footsteps, and there is always a 
sturdy black hand and arm ready to give one a hoist when necessary. 
Late though it was when we arrived at the gate of the temple, we 
found a caretaker waiting to see if we had armed ourselves with tax- 
tickets in Cairo, also that we had them with us. ‘These cards only 
show that the visitor has payed, before setting out on his travels, for 
the privilege of visiting any of the antiquities. It is quite a just tax, 
and the money thus collected is devoted in a great measure to the 
excavating and bolstering up of the ruins when necessary. We had 
breakfast at eight this morning, and went immediately on shore to go 
over the temple, which is exceedingly fine, and well worth more visits 
than one. Part of it was built in the ninth, part in the twelfth, and 
part in the eighteenth dynasty, and much of the later work is Roman. 
The site is beautiful, and when in a complete state, the building must 
have been most imposing, standing as it does on a high bank over- 
looking the Nile. After wandering about seeing everything as well 
as possible, and admiring the beautiful pillars and some of the rich 
colouring still left on them, we returned to the Dahabeah in rising 
wind, only to be met by the news that we could not go on any further 
Just then. We had almost expected this, only we were disappointed, 
of course ; still we made up our minds to the inevitable. The Laird 
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and Mr. Dan went ashore to shoot, Will went with them for some 
exercise, and they came in in time for lunch with a bag of three quail. 
They had seen a snake-charmer, and brought in a cast-off serpent’s 
skin, so they had amused themselves well, and I am sure so had 
we who were left behind. We fully intended going back to the 
temple in the afternoon, but the wind died away, and the men 
were able to row us on a little way. The hours glide on pretty 
quickly somehow, in spite of the little progress made ; it is wonderful 
how reading, working, writing and chatting, wile away the hours, 
and then there is the beautiful, glorious sunshine, over one’s head 
all the time, and the sweet pure air of heaven around, without a 
vestige of cloud or anything unpleasant about it. The life would be 
an ideal one could some of our loved ones be here with us. We crept 
down the Nile only five miles during the day, and the night was 
spent at a mud bank. 


January 13th.—Another day of drift and rowing. Not a sign of 
the sail have we seen since we left Assouan, and it positively almost 
makes us weep with rage when we see the upward-bound Dahabeahs 
scud past us on the wings of the north wind. We still hope, and 
hope fervently, for the breeze to veer round, but I for one am going 
to try not to grumble or become low-spirited. Our journey to-day 
has been once more five miles, and the Laird has given up all idea of 
seeing the quarries at Silsileh—at least almost ! 


January 14th.—Another cold, blustering, north windy day, and 
we have only drifted three miles nearer our destination. I am afraid 
some of us are beginning to weary for a change of scene. The crew 
seem to feel the chilly weather very much, and as soon as the Daha- 
beah is moored, they get out all the extra garments they possess, poor 
things, and sit huddled up on the lower deck to try to keep warm. 
Some of them have only cotton outer things to pile on, while two of 
the captain’s sons have nice fawn tweed ulster-looking coats, with 
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hoods, and others have old overcoats, evidently given them by some 
Englishmen who had no further use for them, and who had been glad 
to hand their cast-off garments to the poor, shivering blacks. 


January 15th.—Without further comment, I write that our jour- 
ney to-day has been one mile long. We are all feeling very sorry for 
ourselves. 


January 16th.—This morning we left our mud bank rather earlier 
than usual, and reached Silsileh about 7.30. We had breakfast at 
once, and then set off in the two boats to see the quarries, as after 
reading the wonderful accounts of them we made up our minds that it 
would be wicked to pass them over. It took us only a short time to 
row across, and after a clamber over some very stony sand, we were 
more than repaid for our early start and our rough walk by the sight 
of the magnificent sandstone rocks and cuttings which met our view. 
The paths or roadways leading into the quarry are as sharply cut as 
a hay stack with a piece out of it, and the walls of solid rock rise up 
to a tremendous height on each side. Some of the parts we were 
much interested to notice were marked by certain signs cut in the 
stone, such as two triangles inter-laced, the key of life so common here, 
and a broad arrow like those on a convict’s clothes at home. All of 
the stone for the building of many of the temples was taken from 
here, and hundreds and thousands of hands must have been employed 
in the quarries, for there are many of them in this sandstone zone of 
the valley of the Nile, which begins at Gebel Silsileh. After spending 
some time in the cuttings, where Will took several photographs, we 
returned to the boats, re-crossed the river, visited the tombs which 
are much dilapidated, and then set off in the Dahabeah. By this 
time, I am sorry to say, the wind had once more sprung up, and we 
only managed to sail or drift over to the east bank, there almost to 
be driven on shore, when we had to return to our moorings under 
the tombs, which we had left only half-an-hour earlier, There 
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we stayed—some of us very wrathful, others almost crying with dis- 
appointment, but every one sick and sorry—for the whole day until 
4.30, when the Laird gave the captain a bit of his august mind, 
translated by Joseph, and in great wrath the old man set off once 
again on his way. With many a backset, and more than one bitter 
sell, we managed to make six miles more of our journey, when another 
friendly mud bank gave us a resting-place for the night. 


January 17th.—To-day, I think, we have one and all had the 
greatest disappointment we have yet experienced. We awoke early to 
find that the Nepthis had already started, and for a wonder that the 
morning was mild, a river like a mirror, with a gentle breeze blowing 
from the south. We were all in great spirits, and breakfast was a 
much more festive meal than it had been for some time; indeed, a 
very great change had come over the spirit of our dream, and visions 
even of Luxor on Sunday came before our mind’s eye. But a change, 
and a bitter one, was already preparing to swoop down on us. 
Between ten and eleven o’clock, with a tremendous suddenness, as if an 
electric button had been touched, the wind turned and blew with such 
force from the north that we simply had to drift over to the east bank 
and lay up for the day. What a time we had. It really was a 
wretched morning and afternoon we spent, for the temperature was 
very low, the strong gale and dust were most depressing, and not one 
of us could get our spirits up, no, not even one little bit. We tried 
to be patient, but it was very difficult, until the post boat with a good 
budget for every one was hailed with delight. After dinner, we sang 
some old Scotch songs, and tried to go to bed in a hopeful frame of 
mind. 


January 1&th.—For the live-long day we have been tied to the 
same bank, and if this north wind continues much longer, we may be 
here for many more days. After breakfast, the Laird, Mr. Dan, the 
Doctor, Will, and I, went for a long walk across the fields, and we 
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enjoyed that more than anything of the kind we have as yet done in 
the land of the Pharaohs. The harvest is over, and the men and boys 
are all busy in the fields seeing about the threshing of the corn, and 
watering and looking after their young plants of leeks, beans, and 
other vegetables which are coming on, and must have care at present. 
We were much interested in seeing the corn threshed, for it is 
done in the self-same way that we are told of in the Bible—the 
oxen tread it out. A stake is fixed in the ground, the heads of 
maize are spread round it in a ring like a small circus, and five 
or six young oxen, tied together by a rope, walk round and round 
the stake, beating out the grains of corn with their hoofs, while 
a man stands by with a flat wooden thing like a spade and tosses up 
the beaten maize, so that the wind can blow the dust out of it and 
the chaff may be separated from the rest. The whole scene was most 
picturesque, the fields were wide, and in them were many groups of 
oxen threshing, and the men superintending were clothed just like the 
patriarchs of old. Several people came to buy corn, and took it away 
in sacks to grind and make bread of it. We tasted one little roll, and 
found it very good indeed; it had a slightly sour flavour, which 
reminded me of black bread in Germany. We saw one or two nice 
gardens too, walled in, and well planted with a variety of palms, 
shrubs, and both orange and lemon trees. Of course we met the 
inevitable vendor of antiquities, but we did not buy any of his 
specimens, as Joseph said they were not worth the money he wanted. 
It was a fine, breezy, refreshing and inspiriting walk we had, and 
it gave us a very good glimpse of better-class farm-life in this most 
interesting country. We tried to possess our souls in patience beside 
our “mud pie,” watched Joseph buying chickens and refusing to buy 
them, and so the time passed much more quickly than one would 
imagine. he Laird arranged with the Rais that if the morning proved 
favourable we should be at Edfou quite early, so as to see the temple 
and get off before the usual strong wind should rise between ten and 
eleven o’clock. 
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January 19th.—Luck has come so far, although not what we 
want, but the Dahabeah did get to its desired destination quite early. 
We had coffee and bread and butter at seven a.m., and rode off 
through Edfou at once to see the fine temple there. The ride was 
not a long one, but very interesting, as it was right through the 
town, which is almost entirely native. We went all over the 
temple, which is truly magnificent, and made a great impression on 
the whole party. The columns and their capitols, which latter are 
nearly all different, are extremely fine, and the carving wonderfully 
fresh, although the colouring has nearly all perished. The temple 
took one hundred and eighty years to build, and was finished about 
fifty-six years before Christ. We climbed up the long staircase 
to the top of the pylon, from which there is a most extensive view of 
the country for many miles round. We ladies were delighted we had 
taken the trouble to mount, for, besides seeing the surrounding 
country, we looked right down into an Arab town, and this gave us a 
much better idea of native life than we could ever get from merely 
riding through the streets, for the houses all stand with their backs to 
the public, if I may so describe their way of planting their dwellings. 
Each house appears to have a courtyard in which all the children and 
all the domestic animals seem to scramble about together in the most 
happy-go-lucky style. The doors of the apartments open into this 
courtyard, and there are open spaces looking into it, which do duty 
for windows, though they are without glass, and the roof is of straw 
laid loosely across some long twigs and branches. The dirt is 
indescribable, and I do not think I should fancy a visit to an Arab 
* cottage” home. 

Some of the men of the party lingered behind in the temple, and 
we ladies were very much interested while waiting for them. As usual, 
we were surrounded by natives, and a young, bright, most intelligent- 
looking boy asked us in very pretty English what we thought of the 
temple. His accent was so pure, and his speaking altogether so 
correct, that we asked him where he had learned our language, and 
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and we were surprised indeed when he told us it was at the Govern- 
ment School at Edfou. He told us he studied history, geography, 
arithmetic, and even English ‘‘ penmanship,” and that his master was 
an Egyptian who spoke English very well. The boy is only twelve, 
but he has a very clever face, and I feel sure he will succeed in life, if 
he has ordinary good luck. His desire is to go into the post-office 
later on, and his father is a book-keeper in some Government 
place of business. The boy asked me very prettily if I could give 
him any English books, but of course I have nothing suitable 
here, only he was quite as well pleased, I am sure, with two old Wide 
World Magazines. He also told me that he had four brothers, all 
younger than himself, “some quite small,” and one sister older, while 
another was the baby. I am very sorry now that I did not think of 
taking our young friend’s name and address, as I could have posted 
him a magazine now and then with very little trouble and expense. 
We came back on board about 9.30, very much pleased with our little 
excursion, and enjoyed a good breakfast which was put upon the table 
immediately. 

The wind has been very cold to-day, but not so strong, and as the 
river has been narrow, comparatively speaking, we have been able to 
drift with the current for about nine miles. We are all fervently 
hoping for a fair, southerly breeze to-morrow, so that at least we shall 
sleep at Esneh. If this slow progress, and our bad luck continue, we 
can only have a dim prospect of reaching Luxor this day week. 

One little incident I must mention before closing. Will had 
taken a photograph of one or two of the crew the other day, and 
this morning gave one to the man we call the clown, or the funny 
man, as he was the chief figure, on account of his wearing a fool’s cap 
made of an English newspaper, and at the same time pretending to 
take a picture of the photographer in his own clothes box. Will’s 
photographic group was passed round, and as one after another was 
recognised, roars of laughter were heard, and some of the men actually 
looked very indignant, and kept shaking their heads in doubt at one 
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another. ‘The climax was reached when the captain’s youngest son, 
the man we call “Tommy,” came on deck, and appealed to his eldest 
brother the steersman, and then in disgust came to us. We one and 
all assured him that it was his likeness, and at last—when he was 
convinced he said—Not good. We were intensely amused, for that 
was my first experience of hearing that a black man was so easily 
dissatisfied with a portrait of himself. Mrs. Johnston tells me the 
Chinese ave just the same. 


January 20th.—The elements, or rather the one on which we 
depend, still continues very unkind. The “sailing” along has been 
chiefly drifting, and the progress made, very, very slow. One feels 
sorry when one thinks of many fine ruins we might be resting near, 
but surely ere long fortune will smile once more. The distance we 
have come to-day always helps so far in our journey towards Cairo, 
and the travelling, though slow, is like Msop’s tortoise, also sure. 


January 21st.—Bravo! shortly after breakfast this morning, the 
Nepthis arrived safely at Esneh. We really had begun to fear that 
we could not dream of reaching any place, within any given time, but 
there we were. The distance to the temple was not great, so we left 
the Dahabeah at one point, telling the captain to sail round the 
corner, and there we picked it up again. We walked through the 
town, the very dirtiest, the very “smelliest,” the most crowded place, 
with the narrowest streets I ever set my foot in, either at home 
or abroad. The natives were evidently very deeply interested in us, 
and kept pressing round in such a way that at last Joseph got a 
native policeman to accompany us, and to use his buffalo thong 
pretty freely, cracking it in the air to scare the crowd. The walk 
through the bazaar was interesting in many ways, but chiefly because 
there was no other European to be seen but ourselves, and what 
interested me very much was to see the streets arranged entirely for 
the native population, as they know no other. 
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The temple is different from any of the others, in this way at 
least, that it has been partly excavated, for it is really below the level 
of the ground, and after descending to the floor of it, you gaze heaven- 
wards, and see the modern town. The columns are very fine, and 
almost intact, while some of the colouring still left shows what the 
pristine magnificence must have been. On the way back to the 
Nepthis we passed a school, and, of course, “looked in at the open 
door,” as the children did at the “ Village Blacksmith,” only, I am 
sure we had a much greater gratification to our curiosity. The classes 
were formed by the boys sitting in circles on the floor, with a 
master squatting in the centre, but the din from one and all was 
very much like the sounds coming from a village school in my 
young days in good old Scotland. Some of the boys seemed to be 
doing arithmetic, and their slates amused us very much. They were 
mostly the sides cut roughly out of a 4-lb. biscuit tin, and the pupils 
wrote on them with an ancient-looking pen and mauve ink. The 
masters and boys all seemed as deeply interested in us as we were in 
them. 

In Esneh, we bought some fruit of a kind I had never seen before, 
nor had any of us except Mrs. Johnston, and she had eaten it in China. 
It was exactly like a huge orange, quite as large as a small melon, and 
on cutting it at lunch we found the flesh was partly red like a blood 
orange. It had a delicious flavour, was icy cold, and if eaten with 
plenty of fine sugar was indeed highly delectable. The people here 
call it “ Indian orange,” and in China the fruit was called pomatoe, 
but whatever the correct name may be, the quality is excellent. 
Here we also bought some native baskets which are very strong and 
very uncommon, as they are not to be had in Great Britain or 
Ireland or any of her colonies, so we may hope some of our friends 
may value one as a souvenir. Our progress for the day has been 
twenty miles, eight before we reached Esneh, and twelve after saying 
farewell. 
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January 22nd.—This afternoon, just about sunset, we moored at 
Luxor, not exactly at the same spot as on our former visit, and not 
quite such a nice one; still, we were truly thankful, and our hopes for 
better luck ran high. Some of the party went on shore at once to see 
the latest telegrams at the chief hotel, while the others dressed them- 
selves suitably for a donkey ride to see Karnak by moonlight. We 
dined at 6.15, and at eight the steeds arrived, and we mounted in great 
delight, for it is not every one who manages to “ fit in” a full moon, 
or almost one, at these splendid ruins of ancient grandeur. We hada 
glorious ride ; our donkeys were good, well saddled—for that is by no 
means a foregone conclusion, although you do have your own saddles 
—and everything went merrily as a marriage bell. How the lovely 
moonlight softens every tree, every shrub, every mud hut and lurking 
cur, throwing even a halo of sweetness over the natives and their dirt. 
Under the silvery rays, the soiled turban looks as if it had just 
come from the laundry, and the often-times dirty, ragged, blue gown 
only shows its graceful lines as the people move along with their 
stately carriage. There is no slouching in Egypt, no shuffling along, 
every one has time to “walk”; in fact the “ waddling” of many 
European women must strike the Arabs as being exceedingly funny, 
if they have any sense of the ludicrous in them. Well, we walked 
along the avenue of the Sphinxes, and entered the temple, awed 
by its beauty so intensified by the soft, silvery light of the moon. 
We mounted right up to the top of the pylon, and from there I got 
the deepest impression of the magnitude of the temple of Karnak and 
its courts. No wonder it has been looked upon as a stupendous work, 
and one of the most wonderful in the whole world. 

A mail bag came after our arrival at Luxor, and I got by it the 
sequel to the story of the steward on board the Egypt, which I told 
in the earlier pages of this journal. I had a touching and very 
grateful letter from the lad’s sister, thanking me very warmly in her 
mother’s name and her own for the news I had sent them, for they 
thought he was dead. Four years ago, when the father died, the 
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family tried in every way to get tidings of him but failed. I am 
truly glad that it has been put in my power to help to cheer up the 
mother’s old days with the news that her only son still lives. I trust 
the reconciliation may be full and lasting. 


January 23rd.—This morning we got up very early, had breakfast 
at seven, and at once crossed the Nile to the place where we found 
our donkeys waiting patiently to carry us to see the temple of 
Medinet Habu, which was built by Rameses III. It is very fine and 
imposing, but chiefly I think on account of its solid masses of masonry, 
for the columns are by no means as grand as many we have seen in 
other places. In some of the side “ rooms” the colouring is beautiful, 
and in one or two of the “ panels” the tints are wonderfully well pre- 
served. We wandered all over the ruins, for every fresh turning in 
these temples brings forth new marvels, and one cannot help wishing 
that we might visit them again and again. From there we went to 
the small temple, which is a bijou of its kind, then we returned to 
the boat by another route. On the way, to my delight, my donkey- 
boy asked me if I would like to buy some ripe figs, and when he did 
get them for me I was more than astonished to find that they were 
the black ones, just like those I used to get in Italy years ago. The 
donkeys for this excursion were excellent, and I wished with all 
my heart that I could have taken mine home. 

After returning to the Nepthis, the usual number of merchants 
came down with their wares to tempt us to buy, but they had nothing 
new except some amber beads and some native bottles for eye-paint, all 
of which came from Arabia, and we took a few specimens. We had 
lots of letters too, so most of us were in high spirits over good news 
from home. After lunch we went to an antique merchant’s house, and 
there the Laird picked up some real treasures: for one thing, he 
bought the metal hand mirror of Queen Nefretari, the favourite wife 
of Rameses II., it was her daughter who was supposed to have 
taken Moses in his basket of bulrushes out of the river. These pur- 
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chases finished, we came back to the Dahabeah for tea, and then Dr. 
Fraser and I returned to the Hotel Luxor to try to find the doctor, 
who had been at some races when we called earlier, as we were both 
most anxious to see the native hospital. The M.D. had not returned 
when we inquired a second time, so we sallied forth to try to get into 
the place on our own account. When the door, which was guiltless 
of a bell or knocker, was opened in reply to the knocks of a little 
native girl on our behoof—and who, of course, promptly asked for 
backsheesh !—-Dr. Fraser simply said to the native servant that he was 
an English doctor, and we were at once admitted. It is a very pretty 
little hospital, with a nice shady, although tiny, garden amongst the 
wards, which are built singly, and round each of them there is a pretty, 
shady verandah. There were only about fifteen patients all told, still 
we felt sorry the doctor was not there, as in that case our visit would 
have been much more interesting to us both. Just outside the first 
ward there were three old black hags sitting, evidently convalescents, 
and it was most amusing to see how very quickly they covered their ugly 
faces when they caught sight of Dr. Fraser. In one bed we saw a tiny 
girlie lying ; she had rather a sweet little face, and looked comfortable 
and well cared for. ‘The bed-clothes were all clean, and of good, com- 
fortable quality. Two women were in the other beds in the room, 
but we could not see their faces, as of course they covered up well at 
sight of a man. The patients in the rest of the wards were more 
or less interesting, and we both regretted that there was not a 
case in the “ Longmore ward.” We saw the theatre, the dispensary, 
the store-room and kitchen, and I was more than astonished to notice 
the beautiful, orderly manner in which everything was arranged. ‘The 
instruments, both those used by the English doctor and the native 
one, were shining in their glass cupboard like those in our perfectly- 
kept theatre in the Royal Alexandra Infirmary in good old Paisley. 
After this visit, the doctor visited the barber, and I, after buying 
some picture post-cards, waited outside for him. In the evening we 
were all too much tired to do anything, although some of us in the 
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early morning had spoken of another visit to Karnak, to see it once 
more by moonlight. 


January 24th—We awoke still another day to find that a 
strong north wind was blowing, and before it got too boisterous we 
just managed to sail two miles and a half on our way, when our old 
ill-luck overtook us, and we were moored to a mud bank. Joseph 
was conspicuous by his absence, but as I had been in my cabin for 
some time after breakfast, I personally did not miss him so much as 
some of the others. What was our delight when, about 11.30, a 
steam tug arrived with Joseph on board, and we found that he had 
been sent off in the morning by the Laird and Mr. Dan to try to get 
the loan of this one, which was lying at Luxor. A lady had it to tow 
her Dahabeah, and as Joseph’s cousin is her dragoman, he had told 
him that the steamer was not wanted until Sunday night. At first 
Madame, who is French, demurred, indeed said “ No!” but, after an 
interview with our faithful one, and getting his solemn promise that 
her tug should be with her by the time specified, she granted his 
request, relenting very graciously. We were happy, we simply could 
have hugged our two hosts, and for the whole day we raced along, 
feeling more light-hearted at the thought that we would not now be 
tied to the side for hours at a time. 

We had Moselle with dinner, and drank heartily to the “good 
luck” of the Anubis, our present steam power. 

We reached Denderah about seven o’clock, and, before dinner was 
over, breakfast was fixed for 6.30, so that we should see the temples 
early, and start between nine and ten with the tug, so as to get the 
full benefit of her aid. 


January 25th.—The morning dawned beautifully, as is usual in 
these regions, and by ten minutes to seven o’clock we were up the bank, 
and the first of our party being mounted on the very poor donkeys 
they provide here! Mine was awful, and even now (6.15 p.m.) I still 
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feel the aches and pains caused by the animal I rode! Every step it 
took, walking or trotting, I felt like a sack of potatoes, I was so very 
much jumbled up and down ; and if my other bearers of the ass tribe 
had been like to-day’s specimen, I am afraid I should have given up 
that sort of locomotion long ago. One animal in this country I still 
dislike meeting more than I can tell, and that is a camel; so to add 
to my discomfort this morning, we met more of the creatures on our 
way to the temple than we have ever seen in other places on two 
excursions put together. They really are most alarming, and almost 
always “ slang ~ you in their own way, just as your donkey is neck- 
and-neck with one of them. ‘This is the first ride we have had, I think, 
on which our fingers ached with cold, just as they do on a frosty 
morning at home before it is time to take out our muffs and other 
things for keeping our hands and fingers warm. After riding for 
about three-quarters of an hour we came to the temple, and very 
beautiful it is, only it is sad to see the way—the disgraceful way— 
in which most of the exquisite carving of the ancients has been 
defaced. The figures have been systematically chipped over with 
chisels until every feature is rudely destroyed. This temple, of course, 
is more modern than any of the others; it is a magnificent ruin, and 
the only one in which a good representation is to be seen of Cleopatra. 
There is a group on the exterior wall at the end of the building, in 
which the lovely Queen (the last with Grecian blood in her veins), 
along with her son Ceesarion (and Julius Cesar’s), appear ; the former 
is depicted presenting the boy to the god Horus. The figures in this 
case are untouched, and one gets a very good idea of the beauty of 
her face and form. The twenty-four columns in the great vestibule 
are splendid and unique in their way, as each one has a capitol with 
the stone cut in the form of a stiff, standing-out drapery, caught in 
on each side by a huge stone face of the goddess Hathor, the Venus 
of Egypt, in whose honour the temple was built. The sanctuary is, 
or rather has been, a beautiful little place ; and when one goes round 
it and the other parts, one cannot help grieving that the early 
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Christians wrought such havoc on the walls. One must not blame 
them too much ; the buildings were not so old in these days when the 
Copts first learned about the true God ; and it was for His cause, and 
because of their own consciences, that they tried to do away with all 
signs of idolatry. The Mohammedans may have done some of the 
destroying in later days, for they have an intense hatred of anything 
approaching to the worship of false gods. We climbed to the top of 
the temple, and from there we got a very good view of the supposed 
outline of the original building. We got back to the Nepthis, and 
sailed again—or rather were towed off—by the little steamer at 9.30. 
We had a very pleasant journey for the rest of the day, for we all 
enjoy getting along in this easy manner, without any fear of being 
tied up, and of having to shelter for hours on one spot out of reach 
(if possible) of the north wind. We arrived at Abu Hamadi in time 
to get through the railway bridge, which opens at half-past ten ; 
and we were thankful, for if we had been late and it had been shut 
for the afternoon, we should have had to content ourselves on the 
wrong side until six o’clock to-morrow morning. Our pride had a 
rude fall a little later, for just when we were feeling very lively in- 
deed, our tug ran on a sandbank in midstream, and stuck, in spite of 
all the efforts of the crew to get it off, for a whole hour. It was a 
disappointing delay, and we were only getting over the disappoint- 
ment when the tug went on another bank, and on that one it rested 
for one half-hour : so we lost a good bit of time between both delays. 
We arrived at Baliana about eight o’clock, however, and there we 
shall spend the night. 

It has been arranged this evening to try to start for the desert on 
the 22nd of February instead of the 26th, in which case we shall have 
to get another tug sooner or later to take us on to Cairo in time to 
see it in comfort. 


January 26th.—The wind has fallen to-day ; it has been very 
warm, and we have moved on well, drifting with the current and row- 
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ing. We have passed Girgeh, Deshneh, Mensheh, and one or two 
busy-looking villages, and are now beginning to think that if all goes 
as well as things have gone to-day, we may get to Assiout by Thurs- 
day. We have seen one or two Dahabeahs yesterday and to-day, and 
of course the usual steamers pass and repass us, going to and coming 
from Cairo. I am hoping very much to hear from home again 
to-morrow, for oh! how I loug for news of them all. 


January 27th.—The steamer with letters, etc., came very early 
this morning, made a great fuss, whistling and so on, but it was a 
very mean little bag she had for us after all—only the newspapers 
and some business letters from Messrs. Cook. The day has been most 
lovely, almost too hot to sit on deck, and I found my goggles for the 
first time a very great comfort. We passed Suhag about noon, drifting 
very slowly past it, as the feluka had gone ashore with Joseph, 
who had many purchases to make. The place is imposing, quite as 
much so as I thought it going up, and it looked very handsome in the 
bright sunshine. There are one or two fine European-locking houses, 
with beautiful, well-kept gardens, gay at this season with lovely 
flowers. Had there been time, some of us would have liked to have 
taken a turn through the town, but as usual the commodity failed. 
We have done wonderfully well to-day; there has been no wind, so 
the men have been able to row steadily, and we have come about 
twenty-four miles. Some parts of the river just about this point are 
very beautiful, and the green banks are quite verdant enough to 
remind one of spring at home. 


January 28th.—Well may we say “Oh! wae’s me” this day ! 
We woke early in the morning to find it bitterly, icily cold ; in fact, 
I have never felt so cold in my bed at home even in keen frost and 
snow as I did to-day ; I simply shivered under all the wraps I could 
crowd on the top of me. The north wind blew stronger and keener 
than ever, and after the men had done their best for four hours, the 
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Rais had simply to make them moor the boat, as we were being 
driven constantly on the bank, and it was impossible to try to get on 
our own way any longer. The weather never became any warmer, 
even I, who can stand almost any amount of cold, stayed below, 
writing letters and doing different things, as did every one else 
except Mrs. Johnston. She happened to find a sheltered nook on 
deck, where she sat wrapped up very, very warmly, basking in the 
sun, which in this land has of course always great power. Towards 
evening it has become a little milder, but there has been a nasty, 
“ curly,” unpleasant “sea,” and the Nile has been very unlike its 
usual, smiling self. I do hope that this horrid wind, cold enough to 
come from the North Pole, will cease before the morning. 


January 29th.—Once again the weather has been so far kind, 
inasmuch as that it has deigned to be genial, and the breeze, though 
still from the north, has been a gentle zephyr, and the rowing has 
been pretty regularly carried on ; in fact, we have done a good many 
miles, and we have a faint hope of getting to Assiout to-morrow ; 
but one never knows, for the weather here changes most capriciously, 
in a moment sometimes. The first and only excitement to-day took 
place before breakfast ; it was the sight of a huge flock of pelicans 
sitting on a bank quite near to the Dahabeah. Joseph told us these 
queer birds always roost in crowds like this, but the morning air being 
chilly at this season, the congregation does not disperse so early in 
the day as in the warmer weather. I suppose it likes to sit still and 
keep itself cosy ! 

We have passed several very heavily-laden ferry-boats to-day, but 
few craft sailing up, which fact we think proves clearly that there 
is a calm below us. We have passed no place of importance, but 
there are lots of busy-looking native villages here and there along the 
banks, and I notice the shadoufs are very regularly and busily worked. 
We are beginning to long very much to get on to Beni Hassan, as that 
will be our first stopping place for sight-seeing, except Assiout, where 
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we mean, if possible, to see the American schools, where so much has 
been done for the natives of Egypt. 


January 30th.—The same cry against the wind to-day, and our 
progress is still at a snail’s pace. Truly we have had to tarry on our 
journey down the Nile. The weather has been pleasant on the whole, 
but still the little sting in the air has made wraps desirable on deck, at 
least early in the morning. We have come about fourteen and a half 
miles in all, and have put up close to Abu-Tig. We have had, 
wonder of wonders, two mail-bags this evening—one from Luxor, the 
other from Cairo—so every one had letters, and there were many 
newspapers to keep the men of the party well employed for some days 
to come. If the wind is light—or, better still, does not exist—-in the 
morning, we shall reach Assiout ; but in this capricious land one dare 
scarcely lay a plan without consulting the breeze, though rain does 
not come into consideration for a moment! My umbrella is here, 
but I have not me it since I left London! 


January 31st.—Here we are in Assiout, and we have had a most 
eventful day. Just after landing another mail-bag came, and with 
it a letter from Cook, saying that he had been successful in finding a 
tug, which would most likely join us to-day or to-morrow. ‘The 
delight of the party was all the greater on hearing this very inspirit- 
ing piece of news, as not very long before Mr. Coats had shown a 
letter round in which Cook said that all his tugs were engaged, and 
would be, until the 12th or 15th of February; he did not add that 
he had had another by the second mail-bag the night before, telling 
him that he might get one from a sugar factory at Baliana. The 
third note in the morning told the Laird and Mr. Dan that their 
efforts had been crowned with success. We all felt much excited, and 
set out joyfully for our walk in the town, every one expecting that the 
steamer would be beside the Dahabeah on our return. We hada 
charming little excursion. Along the embankment, with only a 
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carriage-way and some gardens between it and the river, are many 
magnificent houses, built quite in a modern style, and that of the very 
handsomest. These houses belong to wealthy Egyptians, many of whom 
reside in Assiout, who had bought the land when it was only worth 
£5 an acre, and now it is valued at £60. We saw several private 
carriages, and everywhere around there are signs of wealth and good 
taste. The way into the town lay along a well-shaded road, very airy 
and pleasant, also entertaining, for we met every kind of animal, 
from a pair of beautiful horses drawing a European Victoria, to a huge 
baggage camel, laden with casks of oil. ‘The road was well made, 
hard. and well kept; in fact, we all agreed that it was the best we had 
walked on in Egypt. On our way we passed a large house with a 
fine awning in front, stretching right across the road, and decorated 
with all sorts of silk bannerettes, flowers, lights, ete. Opposite the 
wide, front door was a military band, which every now and then 
played a march or something of the kind, while standing about 
under the awning were several fine-looking Egyptian gentlemen. 
Their dress was light trousers and black frock-coats, quite park or 
wedding costume at home,—but with this difference, that a fez took 
the place of the orthodox silk hat! The wide door stood open, and 
behind it was a magnificent screen, over the top of which we got a peep 
of inconceivable magnificence, decorations of all sorts, hanging from 
the very high ceiling. Our curiosity was intense, but it could not be 
gratified, as Joseph said the festivities were in honour of a wedding, 
and might go on for a week! We did not even get a glimpse of 
anything that looked in the least like a woman, much less a bride. 
We went to the American College, after nearly blinding ourselves 
with gazing at this gay house, and there we saw a very different 
scene. A native servant took us up-stairs, we were shown into the 
head master’s study, and he received us there with many words of 
welcome. It was a simple, home-like room, just like any minister’s 
study in the old country, only not so free from dust nor so well 
swept as many of them are, It was large and square, with two big 
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windows which opened out, and through which every ray of the 
noonday sun was shining, causing a heat which, combined with that 
of a stove in the adjoining apartment, was almost unbearable. In 
spite of this the D.D. looked warmly clad; his feet were encased 
in felt boots and gaiters, which made me feel hotter to look at 
them. He talked to us for over an hour, telling us all about the 
schools and the college, founded about forty years ago by a Scotch 
minister named Hogg ; and although the scheme was started under 
the auspices of the American mission, the founder had only been 
once in America in his life, and the visit lasted three short months. 
Lord Cromer is very kind indeed to the present missionaries in 
granting them rights, but he gives them no undue privileges; for 
instance, he will not allow them to teach in the Soudan. He says 
the natives are not ready for it yet, and any movement in that 
direction might lead to trouble. There are between four and five 
hundred boys and girls in the schools at Assiout, many of them 
boarders, and there is a good sprinkling of Mohammedans, although 
the instruction was originally begun for Copts. In the course of years 
the education imparted to the pupils was found to make such a 
marked improvement in every way on the Coptic boys, that after a 
time good Mohammedan parents began to send, not only their sons, 
but in due time their daughters, to get the same education. These 
children are sent on the understanding that, while they must lead 
the same daily life as the Christians, and hear the Bible read and 
explained in the classes, there will be no attempt at proselytising. 
A few of the pupils become Christians of their own accord, but 
many of them remain indifferent; in any case, the thin end of the 
wedge has been put in. Boys and girls, of course, occupy quite 
different houses, and the latter are taught by ladies. ‘The only place 
where both sets of students meet, is in the chapel, and there the girls 
sit curtained off, and cover their faces as the lads pass the ends of 
their pews in going to their seats. During the service the shawls 
are taken down from their faces, but only the minister can see 
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them. Seeing that most of the female population in these parts is 
desperately ugly, it puzzles a white woman—even a plain one—to 
find any sensible reason for such modesty! Dr. A. told us the 
missionaries never find fault with this custom of covering the face. 
The women have centuries of such training lying behind them ; 
once stop this custom, and no end of wickedness might follow. ‘The 
class-rooms are all small, and I hear they are found very uncomfort- 
ably crowded by the large number of students now attending the 
schools. The pupils nearly all learn English, and in every room we 
entered we found evidence of this in the sentences written in good 
English on the blackboards, which take the place of a “ dado,” in 
each room. We went out into the playground, and saw many of the 
lads there, for unfortunately we had paid our visit during recess in 
the middle of the day ; it could not be helped, but we regretted not 
being able to see the pupils at work. The playground was large, and 
shady in some parts, and I was much surprised to see at least a 
hundred and fifty low beds, standing in rows in the sunshine. I 
asked Dr. A. if the boys had to lie and rest during recess, but he said 
“No,” only the rule was that once a week every bed in the establish- 
ment has to be well beaten and shaken, and laid out of doors for twelve 
hours. Each day, of course, has its number of “airings.” Judging 
from beds and many other things in this land of Egypt, I should 
say that such a precaution would be highly necessary: there are the 
flies by day, and worse evils by night, so that the fresher bedding is 
kept the better. The blankets and other wraps, as well as the pillows, 
amused me very much : one could most easily distinguish between the 
couch of the rich and that of the poor and lowly. The former had his 
padded silken quilt, his pillows covered with white slips embroidered 
at the ends to show up some bright colour, while his humbler 
fellow-student had his well-worn blankets and ticking pillow, guiltless 
of any other cover whatsoever. Strange there should be such mixture 
of “society” in these parts, and yet such is the case; some of the 
boys—while all pay something—can only provide their own bread. 
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Their dinner the day we were there consisted of sour, thick milk, 
into which they dipped their dried rye or maize bread, so, poor things, 
their wants are few, and simple are their tastes. The good old Laird 
gladdened Dr. A.’s heart by giving him a £5 note for the Mission, 
and on hearing the name of the donor, he (Dr. A.) said, “Coats ! 
Ah! one of your family helped with the funds for our first school.” 
We had lunch immediately after returning to the Dahabeah, and 
after that moved on towards the bridge, as we thought it better to 
get through the lock in good time. This was a very interesting ex- 
perience, as when we went up the Nile, the river was open, and a lock 
is evidently a novelty at Assiout still, as half the population of the 
place had assembled there, for ne other reason, I believe, than to see 
the different craft pass through. We got safely in, and were followed 
by native boats, until there was not as much room left, I believe, as 
would have taken in a toy yacht. We were a long time in getting out 
at the other side, but we had any amount of entertainment in watch- 
ing the natives, so we did not weary. ‘They were simply packed in 
their great, flat-bottomed boats, the children from the babies upwards 
playing about on the grain which they were evidently carrying down 
to the markets, while the men and women sat chatting, smoking 
cigarettes, or seeing about an afternoon meal. On the walls of the 
lock were seated ‘“‘ gentlemen” from Assiout, who seemed as much 
amused at the novel scene as any of their humbler brethren. Joseph 
pointed out one or two of the very wealthy men belonging to the 
place, and there they sat, with their legs dangling over the side; 
in most cases well-dressed, but nearly all of them were eating raw 
green peas, and throwing the shells into the water! One could 
not imagine any Britisher acting so like a school-boy, and a very 
small one at that. Our old Rais got into a great state of excitement 
in the lock, shouted and ran up and down the deck, ordering here, 
and scolding there, until. we wondered if he would ever calm down 
again. At last we saw the gates opening, and in a few minutes more 
we were safely on the right side—for us—of the barrage. We longed 
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eagerly for that tug, but we tied up for the night without any sign 
of it, and our progress for the day only measured seven miles and 
a half. 


February 1st.—Our tug has been eagerly looked for to-day, and 
many false hopes have arisen on account of smoke appearing at 
different times, but the hours have sped, until now it is dusk. We 
have lost hope for the day, and are moored at Abnub, ten miles below 
Assiout. We have not been dull, still, I must honestly say, we shall 
feel decidedly more joyful when that blessed tug appears. The Laird 
says if there is no sign of her in the morning, he will telegraph from 
the first station he possibly can. 


February 2nd.—No sign of the missing steam power this morning, 
and for an hour or two we kept wishing the Laird would send his 
wire, in fact, we were becoming just a little hopeless, when about 
eleven o’clock, we saw her coming,—slipping very quietly round a 
corner, and in less than fifteen minutes she had the tow rope, and we 
were off full steam. After drifting, being driven on banks, there to 
lie helpless for some hours, at the mercy of the winds, not able to 
budge from the spot, there was something deliciously exhilarating in 
the fact that we were being pulled along by a sturdy little tug which 
would take us on our way in spite of opposing breezes, and if all 
went well, would land us in Cairo in less than a week if desired. 

We reached Rodah about 5.30, had dinner half-an-hour earlier 
than usual, and went afterwards to see over the large sugar factory 
there. It was a most interesting experience, but one, I am not quite 
sure, that I should like to have again. A funny little elderly man 
acted as cicerone, with Joseph as interpreter, and between the two we 
got a very good idea of the way in which the sugar is made. We 
saw the cane first of all being put in between two huge cylinders to 
be crushed, coming out smashed into chips at the other, while the 
juice runs through into tubs put below for the purpose. We saw the 
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treacle being boiled, then re-boiled, then evaporated, and finally the 
brown crystals, which go to France and other countries to be refined. 
The heat in some of the places was something awful, in fact, 
Mrs. Johnston and Ethel had to go outside. The men work in these 
factories night and day—that is, they are on duty four hours, then 
rest for four hours—and in many of the rooms those off duty were 
lying in scores, stretched fast asleep on the bare floors! Poor souls, 
they lay in such utterly weary and worn-out attitudes, that one’s 
heart ached for them. They slept for the most part close together, 
and we had several times to pick our way through them; they were 
so fast asleep that, even if we touched them in passing, they never 
stirred! There they lay, of every shade, from the jet-black Nubian 
to the Egyptian, not a shade darker than Will and I! One and all 
were scantily clad, most only wearing their cotton trousers, and in 
very few cases did we see even the smallest attempt at a pillow. 
The men who were working about the boilers and the engines nearly 
all found time to catch hold of one or other of us, and ask for “ back- 
sheesh,” that torment of Egyptian life. The Laird doled out what 
was necessary to those who had done anything for us, and after that 
we wended our way back towards the Dahabeah, the sailors escorting 
us with big lanterns, as they had done in coming. 


February 3rd.—This morning about nine o’clock we arrived at 
Beni-Hassan, and after breakfast every one, with the exception of 
myself, set out on donkeys to visit the tombs. I hear they were most 
interesting, and very fine, so that I regret exceedingly that on account 
of being “ under the weather,” I had to miss the excursion. ‘T'wo of 
the party came home with specimens of mummy cats, which, I believe, 
they mean to present to museums. Poor pussies! I wonder how 
many years it is since they were rendering night hideous here, and if 
their owners ever dreamed that their tabbies or tortoiseshell pets 
would be carried many centuries later to the “Isles beyond the seas !” 
Who knows how many of the Pharaohs may have stroked their fur, or 
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had gifts of kittens from the same family ? Well! well! Long may 
the mummies rest in London and in Paisley after they reach those two 
famous places in safety. We are just going to anchor for the night 
at a small place called Shekh Fade, fifty-eight miles nearer our des- 
tination. 


February 4th.—Quite early this morning we were towed two miles 
down the river, then the tug left us to be coaled. We waited 
at the bank where we were bestowed just long enough to let the 
messenger go off with the copper can, get the milk, and come back 
with it, then the crew got out their oars and set to work to row us 
until the little steamer should return. It has been a lovely day, and 
so warm that, until the awning was put up, it was almost impossible 
to sit on deck, at least unless one was constituted like a salamander. 
As noon came and no sign of the steamer, we began to be afraid that 
her crew might have met some boon companions and forgotten all 
about us; however, she turned up at a quarter to one o’clock, the 
men declaring that there had been such delay that they had taken 
four hours to coal. All’s well that ends well, and very soon she had 
us in tow again. Later on in the afternoon she went aground, then 
she broke a bit of her gearing, and we had to be moored about 5.30, 
so that the engineer could do a little bit of tinkering, to be ready 
for the start in the morning. 

The evening was clear and very calm, so the Laird made up his 
mind to set off some of the fireworks he had brought with him from 
Cairo. They have been a very great success, although both the Laird 
and Mr. Dan kept on regretting that they had not thought of 
bringing any from England, as they would have been so much better 
than any they could get in Egypt. We sat on deck very well wrapped 
up; there was an exceedingly heavy dew, so that warm things were 
distinctly necessary. It was quite a treat to see the delight of the 
sailors over the rockets, Roman candles, etc., they acted just like 
schoolboys home for their holidays, and danced and shouted out any 
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English words they knew. Their delight reached a climax when the 
Laird gave six or eight of them each a “candle” to hold, so that 
there might be a big display all at the same time. After the enter- 
tainment was over they called out the usual “ Hip-hip-hooray!” and 
“Tank you! tank you! tank you !” 


February 5th.—This morning we started quite early in a fog, like 
a sea “haar” at home, and after proceeding for an hour or two, or 
may be a little less, on our way, there was a violent “bang,” and for 
a moment I actually thought there had been a collision! It was only 
that the little tug could see her way no more, had actually been 
dangerously close once or twice to heavily-laden native boats, 
and in making for the bank, the Dahabeah drifted against her, 
hence the crash, which made us all quake for a moment. We lay 
at the side until the sun came out and the mist disappeared, then we 
steamed off again gaily, and made actually sixty-four miles of our 
downward journey, the biggest day’s run we have yet had. We have 
spent the time as usual, reading and working, with one interesting 
incident thrown in, that of the Queen Hatasoo, a post boat, being 
aground, and, while we passed her, no efforts of her crew could 
move her one little bit. After great trouble she got once more 
afloat, but the Nile is so low this season that neither the tourist nor 
the post boats will be able to navigate for many more weeks. 


February 6th.—This morning before breakfast we were taken off 
bright and early, and arrived at Bedraschein, the starting point for 
Memphis, in good time, as we all wanted very much indeed to get 
into Cairo, if possible, that same evening. We had our early meal at 
eight o'clock, and at ten minutes past nine were mounting our 
donkeys, so no “ minutes” were lost. The donkeys were good, and 
our way was truly lovely, first of all through the town of Bedraschein, 
which was very busy in its own way, and looked festive on account of 
many tourists being expected. The beginning of the ride was literally 
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along the railway, a place on which no one would ever be allowed at 
home, and the funniest part of all was, that, just before reaching the 
station, a train steamed past us, so closely too, that we could have 
touched the carriages. After leaving the little town, our way lay 
over lovely paths in the midst of fields green with rich clover, and 
through palm groves, shady and cool, the feathery tops of the trees 
shielding us from the hot Egyptian sun. We soon reached the 
site.of ancient Memphis, but very few signs of the city remain. 
There are a few very large blocks of granite lying on the grassy 
patches underneath the palms, but these are so broken that one could 
not tell what they had been, and we were quite content to believe 
that they were parts of the many palaces that stood there in long 
forgotten ages. Very soon we came to a magnificent recumbent 
statue of Rameses II., made of red granite, hewn at and biought from 
Assouan. How sad it made one feel to think of the sighs and suf- 
ferings of the poor souls who were forced to make, and then lift and 
place, those colossal statues! The great men of the day must have 
been cruel and hard taskmasters indeed, and, whether the workmen were 
bond or free, they were compelled to toil from morning till night, 
receiving seldom any more “hire” than a mere pittance of food. It 
must have taken the weary strength of hundreds of men to move one 
of these statues, even an inch or two. There are two at Memphis, 
and surely we are impressed more strongly day by day, and as our 
journey progresses, with the inordinate vanity of this great oppressor of 
the children of Israel. We rode on after looking at the ‘ Rameses,” 
and after a good gallop over a sandy plain, and a climb, we reached 
the tomb of Ptah, which has been only recently excavated. Maspero 
discovered signs of it in 1893, and last year Messrs. Cook & Sons had 
it all properly dug out, so that it is one of the newest sights in Egypt. 
Many of the mural decorations are exceedingly fine, and some of the 
colouring, especially that of a rich red shade, is very beautiful. We 
were beginning to enjoy the place very much, when our first accident, 
and a most untoward one it was, took place. Some one had said that 
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Will had been locked out by the custodian, and Mrs. Johnston, in 
turning round to look for him, did not notice two steps, one steep 
and one shallow, fell down both, giving herself a horrible wrench, 
and spraining her ankle as severely as it was possible to do—in fact, 
the doctor said it could not have been worse! She looked very faint 
for some time, but her bravery while the doctor examined the foot was 
beyond all praise; and after he had tied it up with handkerchiefs and 
made it as comfortable as possible, Joseph lifted her on the donkey, 
and we rode to M. Mariette’s house, where we were to have lunch, 
there she sat quietly resting while we others did the remaining sight- 
seeing. We were all very, very sorry, it seemed so horrid to see her 
sitting (suffering greatly we knew, in spite of all she said to the con- 
trary !) unable to move about, and knowing that it would be many 
days before she could join us in all our sight-seeing in and about 
Cairo. . 

Leaving Mrs. Johnston as comfortable as possible, we went to 
visit the Serapeum, or Tombs of the Sacred Bulls, and of all the queer 
places we have seen, I think it is the most extraordinary. One enters 
a place like a huge railway tunnel, off this others of the same kind 
open, and each contains an enormous sarcophagus of black granite, 
polished both outside and in, with a colossal lid to match, and at 
one time every one of the coffins contained the mummy of an 
* Apis,” or Sacred Bull. he sarcophagi have all been rifled cen- 
turies ago, and are quite empty, even the little ones in which calves 
had been laid have been ransacked. The walls of the Serapeum 
are left rough, but the sarcophagi have been carved and decorated 
with cartouches, and other hieroglyphics. ‘The heat in the place is 
excessive, and, as it is pitch dark, each one of the party must carry 
a candle, while some are supplied with magnesium lights. We went 
on after this to the tomb of Mera, and it too is teeming with interest, 
although the finest of all in the district of Sakkara is the burying- 
place of Tih. The carvings are marvellous, and the art, to my 
mind more refined and exquisite in its detail than any we have seen 
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elsewhere. Every sort of work, both agricultural and otherwise, is 
depicted on the walls of this ancient tomb, which dates from the Fifth 
Dynasty, and is therefore over 4500 years old. It was made for Tih, 
who held the position of royal architect and manager of the Pyramids 
of Kings Neferkara and Ra-en-user. One sees there graceful figures 
of peasant women, carrying themselves as grandly then, as they do 
now, and bearing offerings of poultry of all sorts for food in the tomb. 
The wall-paintings all round are splendid, representing men cooking, 
baking, feeding and fattening birds, reaping, winnowing, ship-building, 
driving cattle, sailing, fishing, hunting—in fact, every daily occupation 
is shown there in alto-relievo, as it was carried on thousands of years 
ago, very much in the same manner as it is to-day in this truly 
wonderful land of Egypt. I cannot enlarge on it; of course this 
journal is only meant to be a chronicle of our doings on the Nile, the 
father of rivers, and not as a guide-book for future travellers. 

We returned after visiting Tih’s tomb to the luncheon place in 
the hall of Mariette’s house, and there we found poor Mrs. Johnston 
as brave as ever, and declaring, in spite of a still pale face, that she 
had no pain! We had as usual on these little outings a very good 
meal, and were all highly amused watching the people seated at 
the other tables! Oh! they were a motley crowd: some of them 
sorry-looking English people, one could not help wondering how they 
ever got there; and many others were of a German-American type, 
which was if anything still more objectionable. If the women were 
bad, the men were, contrary to all use avd wont, much worse. 
There were one or two natives, of course, in attendance, and they 
brought us at the close of our lunch a tiny, but most delicious, cup of 
Turkish coffee, the first of the kind I have really cared for, although 
the Laird has always said that if we got it really good, we could not 
help liking it. Joseph helped Mrs. Johnston to mount after we 
had finished; and as fortunately it is her right foot that is hurt, 
not her stirrup one, she did not feel so much discomfort riding home 
as she might otherwise have done. We visited the tomb of Meri on 
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the way, and truly one has great difficulty in saying which of all 
these burying places is the best. We got back to the Dahabeah 
about five o’clock. Mrs. Johnston was carried on board by two 
stalwart sailors, and then Dr. Fraser bandaged the foot, which was 
found to be very badly swollen, and, as I said before, severely sprained. 
The tug had steam up, and went off with us almost at once, so that 
we moored just opposite the gates of the Gizeh Museum in Cairo 
about seven o’clock in the evening. 


February 7th.—Immediately after breakfast this morning, we all 
(except, of course, Mrs. Johnston) went off in three victorias to do 
some little bits of business in Cairo; and, as the Nepthis was lying 
pretty far up the river, we had a nice long drive, which is always 
most enjoyable for ladies. ‘The men went to Cook’s office, as the 
Laird wanted to make some further enquiries about the desert 
trip; and Ethel, Alice, and I went to one or two shops, as I had to 
order the necessary garments for wearing on camel-back. We quite 
enjoyed going about, especially after the carriages were sent away ; 
and we sauntered along at our own sweet will, looking into shop 
windows, without let or hindrance. We saw one or two Prince Abbas’ 
acquaintances, and I must say it was nice even to see a “kent face” 
like these. The Laird and Mr. Dan having finished after a long, last 
look at Cook’s, we went to Shepheard’s Hotel to see if we were sure of 
getting rooms, so to our delight it is settled that we shall go there on 
Monday, the 17th inst. ‘This question decided, we returned to the 
Dahabeah for lunch, and after that we crossed the road to spend an 
hour or two at the famous museum. ‘The things one sees there 
simply take one’s breath away. In the first room we entered, we saw 
the oldest picture in the world ; it was brought from Medum, and is 
a water colour painting on clay and plaster of some geese, very like 
the same silly birds of our own day ; and the colouring is almost as 
fresh as when it left the artist’s hands. In this same place are two 
groups of forty soldiers each ; one set of men represent Egyptians, 
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the others Abyssinians ; and they were all taken out of an ancient 
tomb. The models are beautifully made and in perfect preservation ; 
the faces are all different; each one shows an individuality, and 
soldiers were in those days evidently not matched in height. I need 
not try to describe many of the specimens, but the mummies I cannot 
pass over; they were most interesting, but at the same time terribly 
gruesome. We saw Rameses II., the Pharaoh of the oppression, and 
a queer sort of half-sneering expression was on his face, which may 
or may not have been natural to him when he was not a dried-up 
mummy, but a living, breathing human being. His father lies in the 
next case to him, and his (Seti’s) is a very fine face, with beautiful, 
well-cut features ; and even after all these centuries, he has a certain 
benignity of countenance which is most impressive. Many of the 
other mummies are awful, and one high priestess I think ought to be 
covered up from the public gaze. The only interesting thing about 
her is her hair, which must have been beautiful in her lifetime. It is 
of a rich dark shade (a sort of coppery black), wavy, and in death it 
has been plaited, as I suppose was done in her life, in hundreds of 
the very finest little braids. The jewellery in the museum in- 
terested us all—the bracelets, necklaces, rings, buckles, hair orna- 
ments, ear-rings, strings of beads, etc., which had adorned beauties 
who had been mummies for over three thousand years, and in 
many—indeed in most of the cases—had been buried with the dead. 
The gold workmanship is beautiful, and the enamelling mar- 
vellous. The ancient statuary we found intensely interesting ; in- 
deed, I wished with all my heart that we could have spent a whole 
winter here and visited the museum at our leisure. Rome and any 
other place of European antiquity seem young now in comparison 
with these, and one wonders that one had not longed to see Egypt 
even more than we did; and my joy and gratitude to those who have 
brought me here are simply beyond words. I am so sorry that Mrs. 
Johnston could not be with us, but of course she will be able to see 
everything with the others after we are in the desert. We all went 
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early to bed, for after the long, exciting day we felt very tired, and 
thankful to lay our weary bones to rest. 


February 8th.—First of all I am glad to say that the poor foot is 
improving, but its owner thinks she will remain in bed for a day or 
two, as she will be more comfortable there than on a sofa or a deck- 
chair. 

As soon as breakfast was over, we crossed again to the museum to 
have a good morning there before the Rais should take the boat down 
nearer the bridge at Cairo. What was our disappointment to find 
that, as the day was a holiday on account of the holy carpet for 
Mecca being taken to the Mosque early that morning, the Gizeh 
Museum was shut. We did what we could to make up for the dis- 
appointment, and went into the Zoological Gardens, which are close 
by, and certainly saw many extraordinary creatures, although the 
place does not touch the one in London. The Gardens are beautifully 
kept; and I think the shrubs and other plants, which are almost 
tropical, are well worth a visit. I could have wandered there for 
days, doing nothing but looking at the vegetation: it reminded me 
more of the lovely tropical garden of the Isola Madre in the Lago 
Maggiore than any other place of the kind I have visited. About 
11.45 the carriages came to the gates for us, and we went for a drive 
through the grounds of the Gezireh Palace. Our way lay through a 
fine avenue of sycamores, meeting overhead and giving most delightful 
shade from the broiling Egyptian sun. The palace—which now, of 
course, has been turned into a hotel—is a large, airy, roomy-looking 
building, beautifully situated, with the lovely gardens in front, which, 
with their velvety lawns, look like a park in the old country. The 
air was so fresh and nice, we could not help wishing that we had had 
time to sit under the shade of the trees—palms and others—and do 
nothing for an hour or two. 

After lunch we set off again in the carriages, leaving Mrs. 
Johnston alone, much to our disappointment ; but, of course, every 
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one was anxious to see as much of Cairo as possible. We drove 
through the old part of the city, and some of the slums simply beggar 
description. The first place we visited was the oldest Mosque in the 
world ; and there it stands to this day, in very much the same con- 
dition as the early Mohammedans left it. There are about three 
hundred and sixty-five columns still standing, all of different sorts of 
marble, as they were brought to this place from many parts of Egypt, 
and are of various designs, some are Greek, others Roman; and 
several are of indifferent quality altogether. In the centre of the big, 
square court-yard there is an ancient well, with a dome over it, built 
of brick-work and iron, which looks in the tout ensemble like an 
enormous lantern of ancient times. Will took one or two good 
photos of the mosque, and I only hope they will turn out as great a 
success as his many others. 

From this mosque we went on through more slums in old Cairo, 
until we came to a very ancient doorway made of sycamore wood, 
with the most primitive bar and movable wooden latch I ever saw. 
This barred the way into the old, old church and crypt, built over the 
spot in the cave in which Joseph and Mary are supposed to have 
rested first, and then hidden for some time with the infant Christ. 
The church is Coptic, and is certainly an extraordinary one to find in 
such a quarter. We went down into the crypt, and, according to 
tradition, two blocks of granite are pointed out as those on which the 
parents sat. They have been levelled, and on the one supposed to 
have been Mary’s, a Coptic Cross has been carved. The visit was a 
most interesting one, and the boy who showed us over spoke good 
English, which was indeed surprising in such a queer, old world sort of 


place. 


February 10th.—I hope to have a good, quiet time this evening, 
to write up my diary without interruption. We went to the English 
Church yesterday morning, and were pleased to see a large and beauti- 
ful building well filled with a good congregation of our fellow-country- 
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men and women. We saw one or two familiar faces, those of people 
we had met on the Prince Abbas, also at places further up the Nile. 
The service was very nice, and the Bishop of Jerusalem preached ; 
but as he is old, and his voice is not strong, we did not hear much of 
his discourse. The organ sounded fairly well, and the choir amused 
us very much, it was decidedly mixed! ‘There were some surpliced 
men and boys, one man who looked like a sergeant, and several ladies 
in the usual flimmery. There were many brass tablets round the 
walls, put there in memory of soldiers who had laid down their lives 
fighting for their Queen and country. At the right hand, just after 
entering the door, there is a stone mural tablet, erected to the memory 
of the ever to be lamented General Gordon. 

In the afternoon we went out to Heliopolis and saw the fine obelisk 
there, the only one remaining in lower Egypt, and the only “stone ” 
left of ancient On, the city mentioned in the Bible, and whose high 
priest’s daughter was given to Joseph for his wife. It is a fine, noble 
pillar, and one cannot help marvelling at the ingenuity of the ancient 
people who made and brought such a huge monolith all the way from 
the quarries at Assouan. We drove to the tree which is called the 
“ Virgin Sycamore,” and under which tradition says Mary and Joseph 
rested with the child on their journey down into Egypt. Of course 
no one can have any idea of the real age of the tree, but from time 
immemorial it has gone by the same name, and truly the trunk looks 
as if it might be many centuries old. I never beheld anything on 
which the hoary hand of time had been so heavily laid. 

Since writing here, we have ‘“‘ done” many interesting sights about 
Cairo, and I must hasten as I am afraid I may get very much behind 
with my diary. This morning was spent at Cook’s office seeing once 
more about the desert arrangements, and Ethel, Alice and I wandered 
about a few of the shops, but nothing very special was done ; only the 
interest in driving about this gloriously Eastern as well as Western city 
is kept up from first to last—one never tires of gazing at the many 
and varied sights on every hand. After lunch, we went off in the 
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two carriages and drove up to the Citadel. The view from the top 
of the hill is magnificent ; one sees the whole of Cairo and its sur- 
roundings, and as it was a clear day, we saw every building most 
beautifully. The Nile shone exquisitely like a silver thread meander- 
ing amongst the green fields, and the graceful minarets added to the 
beauty of the scene, towering high above the houses, pointing towards 
the deep blue heavens. 

The interior of the mosque of Mohammed Ali is exceedingly fine, 
and so large that although I have seen St. Peter’s in Rome, St. Mark’s 
in Venice, and many other enormous churches, its size impressed me 
the moment I entered. Of course a mosque is empty of all seats or 
furnishing, and one may get an exaggerated idea of magnitude 
from the very emptiness of the building. ‘The floor of the mosque is 
covered with many, many beautiful carpets, and there are simply 
endless old crystal gasaliers and side-lights hanging from the roof and 
round about in all directions. The pillars are massive, many of them 
of alabaster, and others only painted stone, as towards the completion 
of the building money failed. Mohammed Ali, who built the mosque, 
has his tomb in one corner, but one can only get a glimpse of it 
through glass doors. ‘The courtyard is very striking, with its beauti- 
ful fountain in the middle, round which the faithful sit to wash their 
feet, etc., before entering the place of prayer. I must remember to 
note that every visitor, before crossing the courtyard, has an enor- 
mous pair of flat, yellow leather shoes tied on over the boots. 

From the Citadel, we went to see the mosque of Sultan Hassan, 
which is over five hundred years old, and looks it, for it is simply 
dropping to pieces! The fountain in the courtyard there is a much 
more open affair than that at the Citadel, and not nearly so beautiful. 
The architecture of this mosque is said to be very fine, but I must say 
that the dirt and general dilapidation prevented me from seeing 
anything very much to admire. I may be a Goth, and am certainly 
not educated up to the point of seeing anything beautiful about the 
mosque of Sultan Hassan more than the interest that is attached to 
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anything very old. I may add that the shoes at this place looked 
almost, if not quite, as old as the floor they were to help to keep 
holy. 

Our drive home lay through narrow streets, but one and all were 
alive with people of all sorts and conditions, from the native man 
driving five or six veiled women, squatting in a queer kind of flat cart 
on two wheels, to the native ladies sitting on verandahs looking about 
them, clothed in gay colours, in which a very strong, ugly pink pre- 
dominated. They wear such queer clothes, many of them pink 
stockings, embroidered with green, black patent leather high-heeled 
shoes, apple-green petticoats, the whole surmounted by a gay silk 
garment, a cross between a tea- and a dressing-gown! ‘This seems to 
be de rigeur for balcony wear on a fine afternoon. 


February 11th.—This morning was spent by the Laird, Mr. Dan, 
Dr. Fraser, Will and myself going to Cook’s office, and then from 
one place to another, seeing about our passports for the desert. 
I sat outside of all the houses waiting, just in case my signature 
might be wanted, but I was never called, and I enjoyed my 
time in the streets very thoroughly. Sitting outside the passport 
office itself, which is close to the law courts, I heard a lot of talking, 
and subdued sobbing. On looking round, I saw about sixteen 
men, prisoners, chained together in pairs, and these were again 
joined by one long chain, coming out of the court and followed 
by a number of women and children, several of whom were 
weeping and wailing. Several of the men looked rather dread- 
ful characters, but one seemed a very respectable person, if one 
could judge by his good clothes and his superior-looking fez. 
The whole crowd was watched over by two big native policemen, 
whose own swarthy colour did not, however, make them look much 
less blackguardly than their prisoners. When the men came out of 
the passport office I was rather chagrined to find that my description 
was not necessary for the official papers; two little red printed lines in 
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Will’s show that his wife accompanies him, so in this country I do 
not count, as I must go like the veiled women, as part of my husband, 
and possessing no soul of my own! This business finished, we did a 
little shopping and returned to the Dahabeah in time for lunch. 

In the afternoon we all, except Mrs. Johnston and Dr. Fraser 
(who had a very bad cold), went to visit the Arabian museum, which 
we found most interesting and certainly quite new to all of us. 
Many of the old carved doors from ruined mosques were very beauti- 
ful, and some of the needlework on pieces of vestments dropping to 
shreds showed how delicate had been the work of the dainty fingers, 
long since crumbled into dust, which had fashioned and ornamented 
the garments. ‘There were several skull caps exceedingly daintily 
wrought, and all done by the needle, unaided by any machine, for in 
those by-gone days such things were of course unknown. ‘The vases, 
too, of old, old glass were lovely, and nothing could have been more 
perfect than their colouring of many beautiful blues, gold, and a rich 
amber. ‘The bronze work was of the finest, and we could not help 
thinking how coarse that of the present day seems in comparison. 
There were many old tiles to be seen, and I can almost feel sure that 
most of the Dutch ones have been copied from ancient Arabian speci- 
mens. From this museum we went to the “ Blue Mosque,” and there 
saw the only wall left with a few tiles still, where at one time every inch 
of the place was covered with them. Those left are very, very beauti- 
ful, and of such rare colouring that I could have stood gazing and 
admiring far longer than time allowed. I was interested in finding 
the very panel which Mrs. Newman (the artist’s wife) was copying 
in embroidery the day we met her amongst the ruins at Philae. 


February 12th.—For some weeks, Dr. Fraser and I have been 
hoping very much to go to Helouan, the former to see the famous baths, 
and I to pay a visit to the Rev. Mr. Gordon Clark and Mrs. Clark, 
who are staying there this winter. To our delight it was decided we 
should go to-day, and after an early breakfast, we all, except Mrs, 
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Johnston and Ethel, set off to catch the ten o’clock train for Helouan. 
The way lay over an arid, hot, dried-up country, which reminded 
us of the line from Assouan to Shellal, and when we reached our 
destination, some forty minutes later, we found a perfectly brand 
new town, consisting of hotels, pensions and villas, run up quickly for 
the use of invalids. Oh! it was hot; the sun might have killed the 
very people on the public roads. We went first of all to the Grand 
Hotel and ordered lunch, then drove to the “baths” and to the 
Pension Antonio, where Mr. and Mrs. Clark were staying. The 
Laird, the Doctor and I were together, and I enquired for our 
friends: we were anxious that they should come and lunch with 
us if possible. A small native boy met me at the door of the 
pension, and when I asked for “ Mrs. Clark,” he lifted up his finger, 
curled it towards himself, and said, ‘‘ Come here.” He led me into a 
garden, and under a shady awning (covered with thick linen), sitting 
on a very comfortable looking chair, was a gentleman, whose toilet 
deserves to be described. On his head he wore a soft cap, with a big 
white handkerchief folded and pinned over it, so as to shield his 
crown, and yet falling all round the sides and back of the head as a 
protecting curtain. He wore big black goggles, a light grey suit, a 
little—a very little—the worse for wear, a nice flannel shirt, and a 
bright red tie. He had also a beautiful, long, old-fashioned gold 
watch-chain, with a fine scarab attached, and on his feet were easy, 
cool-looking brown shoes. As I approached, I felt I did not know the 
man, he was as brown as a berry, and in fact, I had never seen any 
one the least like him before. I said to my native infant of ten or 
twelve years of age, “It is Mrs. Clark I want,” but the youth only 
said “Here is Mr. Clark.” At that moment the stranger, as I 
thought, rose from his chair, and although he knew me no more than 
I knew him, whenever he spoke I recognised the voice. It was in all 
reality Mr. Clark, the minister of the Free West Church, Perth, 
and a very close friend at Pitcullen, where I have often met both him 
and his wife. The Laird and the Doctor joined us, and Mr. Clark 
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took us indoors, where we sat chatting for some time, then we all 
walked to the “bath house,” where Mrs. Clark was having a sulphur 
bath. When Mr. C. took off his cap and goggles in the house I 
recognised him better, but still thought there was a difference some- 
how—what it was I did not know nor could I imagine, until his 
wife said to me when she came out of her tub and I told her the 
story, “Of course you have never seen Mr. Clark with a beard 
before.” They came to lunch with us, and the latter was so bright, 
so entertaining, so happy in every way that no one would ever 
have thought that he was spending his second winter in Egypt, to try 
to get rid of a horrid cough. His costume at lunch was very different 
from that in which I first met him; his congregation would hardly 
have known him in either; but the second one, of beautiful darker 
grey material, linen collar, still the tie, and an Egyptian helmet, was 
most becoming. We had a good lunch, very badly served in the 
handsome hotel, and then we all walked up to see the baths, which 
are only open to the public in the afternoon, except for the purpose of 
taking the cure. The little rooms are very nice, and there seems to 
be every possible arrangement by which all sorts of maladies, curable 
by hot sulphur springs, can be remedied. In this place I saw for the 
first time a “light” bath; it had many score of electric lights 
inside, each burning, I do not know how many candle power. There 
was also an electric bath in the same room, and in the next room one 
in which the patient could lie and have massage. 'The smell of the 
sulphur was most unpleasant, in some places indeed it was almost un- 
bearable. There is a big swimming pond for ladies and one for 
gentlemen, and all can climb up to a sort of flat roof, lie there and 
take the sun cure if they feel so disposed. The whole of the house 
was most interesting, and I hope all patients may derive great benefit 
from the waters, only I cannot help feeling truly thankful that J have 
not been ordered to spend a winter at Helouan. We returned to 
Cairo by the train leaving at 3.8, and after arriving here, took 
another short drive, then later did some shopping. 
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I am glad to say that Mrs. Johnston’s foot is doing well, and when 
we got into the Dahabeah, Alice and the rest of us saw with great 
pleasure that she was once more on the sofa in the saloon. We have 
all been in hopes the whole day that the Brindisi mail would be in 
this evening, but it must be late for as yet there is nothing. 


February 13th.—This morning breakfast was at 7.45, and I must 
say I never felt more unwilling to get out of bed; however, it had to 
be done, as we had arranged to leave at 9.15 for Alexandria. ‘The 
Laird, Mr. Dan, Mr. Johnston, Ethel, Will and I all went off in time 
for the train, but we felt very sorry to leave the others behind. Alice 
stayed with her mother, and Dr. Fraser had seen Alexandria before, 
so he thought it wiser to stay quietly on the Dahabeah, as he had 
still a bad cold. We had a very easy journey in a comfortable 
corridor carriage, the train rushing through a part of Egypt 
quite new to us, and therefore all the more interesting. Mr. Dan 
pointed out cotton growing, and I did wish the train would just 
stop for a few minutes while I could go out and examine the 
remains of the crop which had already been gathered. There were 
little scattered pods still left on the branches, and these showed 
the tufts of white cotton bursting out of a “cup,” very much like 
a big beech-nut in appearance. We stopped at very few stations, 
one of them was Tahtah, where the “ plague” has been trying to get 
a foothold lately ; we neither left the train nor bought anything from 
the vendors of oranges, rolls, etc., on the platform. We reached 
Alexandria about one o’clock, and never in all my life shall I forget 
the squabbling and scrambling for ourselves and our luggage there, 
but, as our rooms were already engaged in the new Khedivial Hotel, 
there was no difficulty in coming to a decision about our quarters. 
The hotel is a big one, and we found everything in good order, and 
our rooms thoroughly swept and garnished. After lunch we went 
out for a long drive, and I shall do my best to describe the sights of 
Alexandria. First of all we went to an old Roman tomb; it was 
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only discovered about two years ago, but it has been beautifully 
excavated, nice new cement steps have been made, and—joy of joys !— 
the electric light has been laid in all the dark, subterranean passages. 
We went down, down, down a long flight of steps which are twisted 
round a huge old circular opening like a well in the middle, and 
here and there there were windows in the sides of it, which let the 
daylight so far into the inner chambers. We saw wonderful statues 
of Roman workmanship, but in the style of Egyptian art, and over 
one beautiful tomb (with pillars at each side of it) stood engraved, 
nearly all the gods of ancient Egypt. The Egyptologists think that 
beside these tombs so like, but so much larger, than catacombs, there 
are mauy recesses which were used as dwelling-places. The whole 
place was full of interest, and it is expected that many other 
Roman buildings may be found underground. We went from there 
to Ramleh, which is a new suburb full of fine villas, and is a great 
resort of the Alexandrians in summer. We saw some beautiful 
gardens belonging to a wealthy Greek family ; and were taken over 
his country residence, which would have been lovely, but the furni- 
ture was all shrouded in brown Holland! There were many fine 
pictures on the walls, but we had not much time to examine them. 
We had dinner at 7.30, then Will went out to the opera, which was 
just next door to the hotel. The piece was “ La Bohéme,” and as it 
was given that night for the second time in Alexandria, the house 
was packed, and Will had to stand the whole time. The performance 
was very fine, he said, and the audience (what he could see of it), a 
most brilliant one. 


February 14th.—We drove after breakfast this morning out to 
the barracks, and to a place beside the lighthouse, where there was a 
very fine view of the harbour and of the sea, which was pellucid as a 
stream and as blue as only the Mediterranean can be. I did enjoy 
seeing the sea once more, and felt that I could have sat on the shore 
for a day only gazing out over the waters. We saw the holes made 
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by our British shells at the time of the bombardment, and in one of 
them two of our own “Tommies” sat sunning themselves, trying to 
recover their health after an attack of fever. From the sea we drove 
direct to the station, and there got the train for Cairo. That was the 
very hottest journey I ever experienced, and the very dustiest ; I never 
beheld anything like the clouds of dust everywhere. We had lunch 
in the train, and then went back to our compartment, where we sat 
and talked until we reached our destination. The carriages were 
waiting for us at the station, and we drove at once to the Nepthis. 


February 15th.—This morning, very soon after breakfast, we set 
off in the two carriages to see the famous Mohammedan University. 
It was a most interesting sight, and one I would not have missed on 
any account. ‘There are pupils of all ages, from the bearded man to 
the little boy learning to make his equivalent for “ pot-hooks and 
hangers” on a “slate” made out of the side of a tin biscuit-box. The 
students come from all quarters, and generally number from two to 
four thousand. The college is a mosque as well, and of course before 
entering we each had a pair of the yellow slippers tied over our own 
shoes. ‘The courtyard was full of classes formed in rings, sitting all 
over it, squatting on the matting in the usual style, and the babel 
was beyond description. Some of the younger lads sat under the 
pillared colonnades, gabbling away, and every one of them seemed 
to sway his body in the most extraordinary manner while he com- 
mitted his task aloud to memory. Many of the pupils seemed to be 
taking a siesta, lying quietly on the ground wrapped overhead in 
their cloaks. Others were lunching, sitting round a basin of lentil 
soup, into which each one dipped his pieces of bread! The pupils 
were literally so numerous, both in the court and in the large 
building itself, that one had to pick one’s way amongst them. We 
saw in many of the classes the master sitting in the middle teaching, 
while his students listened more or less intently to the instruction, 
according to the character of the men. The “ Professors” looked 
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really very intelligent, and seemed to lecture eloquently, although 
quickly, and it was most interesting to watch the expressions on the 
different faces of the students. One man, who looked a little over 
twenty, and who had a face full of intellect of a high order, sat with 
his beautiful dark eyes fixed on the master, drinking in every word, 
and now and then giving a gentle “nod” of approval. The sight 
impressed me very much indeed, all the more so as the student sat 
next one who was taken up with the surroundings, and with us to 
such an extent that I am afraid he did not listen to one word of the 
lecture. 

After leaving this most interesting school, we drove out to the 
tombs of the Caliphs, along a road knee-deep in dust. We could 
scarcely see the other carriage sometimes, and we were really glad 
when our sight-seeing in that part was over, for we were all but 
choked. The first tomb we entered, although in bad repair, as 
almost everything is in this land, had a fine lantern-shaped roof, like 
a small dome, and the windows were of coloured glass in very tiny 
pieces and beautiful designs, showing through the very finest of 
carved woodwork. The other tombs were very much the same as this, 
only not so large nor so well cared for as the first one appeared 
to be. From these we went to the magnificent tomb of Tewfik, and 
it quite took our breath away with its grandeur and gorgeousness. 
The marbles, and the gilding, and the exquisite silken rugs of 
enormous size, were truly Eastern in their richness. Over the tomb 
itself was a pall of green silk velvet of a vivid emerald shade, 
embroidered with gold. After looking over this finely-constructed 
last resting-place, we returned to the boat for lunch; and when the 
meal was over we visited the Khedivial or Royal tombs, all 
belonging to the present reigning family and its children. On 
the way there we tried to pass a funeral, and it was certainly 
the queerest function of its kind I have ever beheld. There was an 
enormous coffin carried, as they all are, shoulder high and head first, 
and it was covered with a rich, eastern-looking shawl or rug—far 
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finer than any other I have seen. There were many banners, any 
number of professional wailing women, followed by more than a dozen 
carriages (of course hired ones), each of which was crammed with 
women and dirty-looking children of all ages. The dust while 
beside this cortége was terrible, and added to that the intense heat, 
the wailing of the professional mourners, the beating of the instru- 
ments out of tune, and the glare, made up a state of matters almost 
past endurance. 

The Royal tombs are really most extraordinary. You enter a 
large building carpeted richly all over, and standing about in an 
orderly arrangement are what seem at first sight to be some highly 
ornamented pieces of furniture. These are the tombs, and some of 
them are gorgeous. ‘The tiny ones, made just the size of the little 
coffins they cover, made me feel very sad. These last were all crowded 
in one room off the larger one, and it looked like a nursery for dead 
children. If the tomb was that of a lady, she was generally repre- 
sented as wearing a coronet, with her hair in two long plaits hanging 
down her back ; this was shown in a figure standing up at the head 
of the sarcophagus. ‘These tombs are all made of marble, beautifully 
carved, and most of it sent from Carrara; but unfortunately, it is so 
painted and gilded that one does not realise at first that it is any- 
thing but common wood or stone. Leaving this place, we went for a 
drive, where the Cairenes generally disport themselves of an after- 
noon, but we did not meet as many of the beauty and fashion as we 


had expected. 


February 16th.—We went to church this morning, and had a very 
nice service, although the congregation was not so large as the Sunday 
before. Things are beginning to look pretty much like leaving the 
good old Dahabeah, and some of us are already prepared for the 
“ flitting,” which we expect will take place to-morrow. 


February 17th.—Alas and alack ! We went to Shepheard’s Hotel 
immediately after breakfast this morning only to find that the people 
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had made a mistake in the date for our rooms, and in consequence we 
had to make up our minds to spend another night on the banks of 
the river, and to endure the various odours arising from the fact that 
there are many boats, not to speak of one of Cook’s tourist steamers, 
lying at anchor close beside us. ‘The people at the hotel promise us 
rooms faithfully in the morning. After getting over this disappoint- 
ment we did a little shopping, returned to the Nepthis, and as soon as 
lunch was over, drove out to the Pyramids. The road is a lovely, 
shady one, under fine accacias the whole way—one scarcely wants 
to use a sunshade at all—and we had besides a most delicious 
breeze to keep us cool. The Pyramids come into view very soon after 
leaving Cairo, and even then they seem so stupendous that one cannot 
believe at first that they are five or six miles away. There they stand 
in their grandeur, looking glorious in the bright, afternoon sunshine, 
rearing their peaks towards the deep, blue sky, as they have done for 
nearly five thousand years, if not more. One only begins to get some 
idea of their great magnitude when one stands at the foot, looks up 
and sees the people like pigmies, when they are little more than half- 
way to the top. We left the carriages at the hotel, and after tea 
walked up the hill to the base of the Pyramids, and on the way, as I 
was dreaming of all I had seen and was going to see, I heard some one 
passing on a donkey say, “There is Mrs. Agate.” I turned and saw 
Willie M‘Kean from Paisley dismounting to meet me. We all 
stopped, of course, and had a good chat about home, and it was 
delightful seeing a friend in a strange land. We had a lovely drive 
home, and the sight of those Pyramids against the rose-light of the 
evening sky I shall never forget. 


February 18th.—Sharp at ten o’clock this morning the omnibus 
from Shepheard’s Hotel came for us, and very soon the sailors had all 
the luggage put on the vans, the small baggage arranged in its place, 
and there was nothing to do but say good-bye to the captain, the 
crew, and the Nepthis itself. The old Rais and his men, all in their 
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best clothes, and wearing absolutely spotless turbans, drew themselves 
up in picturesque groups on the deck, while the “Ironing Man,” “ Yes,” 
and the pantry-man stood a little apart—Selim had gone on the day 
before with the cooks to join the camp and be in readiness for us at Suez. 
We ladies felt a little shy, as we did not know whether to shake hands 
all round, but Mrs. Johnston and I thought it would be nice to do so, 
and glad we were that we had come to that conclusion, as, poor souls, 
they evidently expected it. We went off, beginning with the “Ironing 
Man” and ending with the good old Rais. The former is a very fine, 
high-class man, and he bowed and smiled like a true gentleman as he 
took our hands. Most of the sailors salaamed and shook hands quite 
as if they were sorry to see us go, even the two poor old opium 
smokers, who are hoary on account of their much smoking, pressed 
forward to bid the English ladies “ good-bye.” The “Clown” had 
actually tears in his eyes, and his manner of saying adieu was worthy 
of a special description. He bent so low over our hands that we 
thought he was going to kiss them, but he kissed his own instead, 
raised them to his forehead, and then bowed almost to the ground. 
The steersman, the captain’s eldest son, might have been some grand 
sheikh from the dignity and stateliness of his farewells. I do think 
the man felt parting, and I shall never forget his expression : he really 
looked as if he were afraid he might break down like the clown ! 
Last of all came the Rais, and I myself had a lump in my throat when 
I shook hands with that kind old man. I had not been able to talk to 
him, nor had any of us, more than a few broken sentences, but he was 
always so kindly in his ways towards us, and had ever such a kind 
smile ready for us during the whole three months we spent under his 
care, that we felt we were losing a friend. 

We drove away at once after this, and very soon reached the 
hotel, where we found comfortable rooms in readiness for us. There 
are several English people here, many Americans, and crowds of 
Germans. After lunch Will and I went across the street to call on 
Dr. and Mrs. Watson, the heads of the American Mission, and to 
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whom we had an introduction from Mr. Clark of Perth. We 
found them most charming, and as they have been forty years in 
Cairo, they were able to tell us many interesting facts about the 
people. The last virtue they hope to instil into a native Egyptian 
is the love of truth. Dr. Watson very kindly promised to send 
me a letter of introduction to Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, two 
very learned ladies who are now at Mount Sinai copying some rare 
old manuscripts for Government. I am very much pleased at this, 
as otherwise I am afraid I, a woman, might not be admitted to 
the monastery. We did nothing more this afternoon in the way of 
sight-seeing, we all felt fagged, and, of course, the Laird and Mr. 
Dan had much to arrange with Messrs. Cook & Sons. 


February 19th.—We set off about half-past ten this morning to 
drive to the Pyramids, and do all that we possibly could in seeing 
them well. The air was cool; in fact, now and then slightly chilly, 
but the clearness of the atmosphere added the usual charm to the 
whole land. What a busy road that was this morning, carriages in 
any number, native cars, donkeys, camels, and even saddle-horses, 
passing and re-passing, made an ever-changing scene, which was 
very entertaining. The country people were eagerly driving their 
fresh vegetables and loads of clover into Cairo, the camels were laden 
with firewood, etc., and the tourist, of course, was highly conspicuous, 
going on the same errand as ourselves. We reached Mena House 
about 11.45, engaged a table for lunch, then drove up to the foot of 
the Pyramids. Mr. Dan and Will immediately engaged three Arabs 
each, and began the climb, which they did in seventeen minutes! We 
watched them the whole way, and really they both did well, and 
deserved the good rest they took on the top. Some places looked 
very stiff, but the difficulties were greatly overcome by the aid of one 
Arab on each side pulling, and a third behind pushing with all his 
might. They came down quicker than they went up, and looked a 
little “‘blown” on reaching the bottom. None of the others had 
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wished to undertake the climb, and the desire was less than ever 
as we watched the exertions of the dauntless pair. The Laird and 
the Doctor had both been up before, and therefore there was no use 
for them mounting a second time. 

As we waited at the base, we found great fun in watching the 
different groups of people arriving and leaving. The first that passed 
consisted of a cavalcade of veiled ladies on camels, showing parts of 
beautiful gowns below the black silk street garment; and I cannot 
think where they were going, as to this hour we have not seen 
anything more of them. Whenever the mountaineers returned, Mrs. 
Johnston was put on a donkey, and we others walked on over the 
sand to see the Sphinx ; all the way we were tormented by men and 
boys wanting us to have a camel. The walk lasted about a quarter 
of an hour, and then we saw that grand monument which has seen the 
sun rise and set, in summer’s heat and winter’s cold, for over five 
thousand years. No one knows who made it, or anything about its 
history ; but there it stands—crumbling away now, I’m afraid—a 
monument cut from the living rock by a people who lived and died 
thousands of years ago, leaving no record of their race except this 
Sphinx and the granite temple at its feet. The face, although 
broken now and mutilated by the bullets of soldiers, who made a 
target of it, has still a gentle benign expression; there is something 
really beautiful in the lines of the eyes, and one could never tire of 
looking at the noble head. ‘The temple is wonderful, too, in its way, 
for how men, unaided by machinery, ever cut those blocks of granite, 
brought them from the quarries at far Assouan and built them here 
in Lower Egypt, is to us incomprehensible. After spending all the 
time we had to spare in gazing and wondering, we wended our way 
through the waiting camels to the Pyramids, where the carriages were 
in readiness to take us to Mena House. We rested for a little after 
lunch ; then we saw Mrs. Nettlefold, her son and daughter, and had 
a nice long chat with Mrs. Ewart, all of these being Prince Abbas 
friends. About three o’clock or a little later, the Laird, Mr. Dan, 
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Will, the Johnstone girls, Mr. Nettlefold and I drove back to the 
Pyramids to try and see the inside. Ethel, Alice and I had all 
qualms, but we wished to make the attempt and to do our best. The 
opening is a funny square hole a few feet up the great Pyramid ; we 
had each three Arabs to help us, and that little bit of climbing to the 
entrance gave us some idea of the work it must have been going to 
the top. Thankful am I that I did not attempt it. Well, the first 
view I got of the passage scared me more than I cared to own; and 
had it not been that my ticket had just been bought, and the hope 
that the wee passage would widen out in a minute or two, I certainly 
should have fled there and then. One Arab seized one arm, a second 
the other, and the third man came behind to shove!! The one thing 
they kept saying was “ Mind your head ! mind your head!” and 
this, for a woman like me, stooping nearly double, was an almost 
impossible feat. The heat was intense, and after a bit we began to 
climb up instead of down, and I don’t know which was worse; one 
way the men let you drop on to their knees from the big stones, and 
the other way they haul and push until you feel as if your joints 
would give way like those of a broken doll. The last little bit I did 
nearly finished me, and I did not even go into the Queen’s Chamber ; 
I was quite done up when we reached the passage leading to it, and 
my chief guide said when I refused to enter, “ Quite right, not good 
for large lady!” The girls and Mr. Nettlefold went into the 
chamber, but when they came out and found that I had stuck, 
they all said they would only be too glad to turn back with 
me, so off we went. That return I shall never forget, and I 
can only say that the interior of the Pyramid is to my mind 
no place for any woman. The utter horror that comes over 
one being hauled by three black men whom one has never seen 
before, in a horribly evil-smelling place, dark except for the dim 
light afforded by a few farthing dips which look like glow-worms 
and only serve to “ make darkness visible,” is simply indescribable. 
One’s friends are all out of the way, one cannot even make them hear, 
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and the feeling I had was that I had got into some inferno, and could 
by no means see any feasible way out of it. The feeling of thankful- 
ness that comes over one when one gets out once more into the light 
of day, is simply intense. We drove back at once to Mena House, 
and there after resting we all had tea with Mrs., Miss, and Mr. 
Nettlefold. I suppose that will be the last “party” I shall attend 
for many a long day. We all felt very tired in the evening, and 
were giad to retire early. 


February 20th.—To our great surprise, just as we were standing 
in the hall waiting for the others to assemble for breakfast, Mr. 
Walton and Mr. Snadden appeared on the scene. 'They had left home 
about the 21st of January, went as far as the second cataract, and had 
intended to join us not earlier than Saturday morning in time to start 
for the desert trip. On their way down the Nile, they became afraid 
that on account of the low state of the river they might run aground 
and lose time as a steamer had done the week before, so they took 
train all the way from Luxor to Cairo. 

After breakfast, the Laird, Mr. Dan, the Doctor, Will, Ethel and 
I went to see over the “ Gordon Hall,” a sort of club for our soldiers 
quartered here. We were most interested, and had a good look round. 
The place is beautifully kept, and has the finest lecture or recreation 
hall in Cairo. “Tommy” can go to the club at any time, get a cup of 
tea, coffee, or a glass of lemonade for half a piastre; he can have a 
most comfortable bath, hot or cold, for very little ; and he can see as 
many newspapers (for nothing) as any man could desire. People 
send papers from all sorts of places. I saw many familiar, and many 
new to me, from the Kirkwall Advertiser to the Dunoon Herald. 
We signed our name in the “ Visitors’ Book,” the two brothers gave 
a handsome subscription, and from the Hall the Doctor and I drove 
to the Church of England Mission hospital. It was a long and 
interesting drive, through a part of Cairo we had not seen before, and 
we were both much interested in the many new streets. Dr. Fraser 
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had an introduction to Dr. Lesbury, and we were very kindly received 
by him, besides being taken over the extremely interesting little 
infirmary. The patients were all natives, they seemed very happy, 
and their surroundings were both clean and comfortable. I saw one 
or two native girls acting as “dressers” and attendants, and there was 
at least one sweet, dainty, white-clad English nurse, looking like a 
piece of home as she flitted about amongst her dusky patients! After 
seeing all that there was to be seen, which included a beautifully kept 
operating room and good dispensary, we had another long drive to 
the house where Mr. Temple Gairdner, son of Sir William Gairdner, 
is staying, and with whom we had been invited to lunch. We had a 
very nice time there, and I enjoyed meeting Dr. Fraser’s young friend 
more than I can tell. He also told me, in the course of conversation, 
that his experience was the same as Dr. Watson’s in connection with 
the untruthfulness of the natives, so many generations of awful 
tyranny have made lying come as naturally to them as we wink to 
ward off a blow or anything coming near the eye. Mr. Gairdner 
told me that even their native teachers, Christians of long years’ 
standing, cannot always be relied upon to tell the truth! We did 
nothing more that day except to make a few small purchases, and then 
had tea on the verandah at the hotel. In the evening the gardens 
were very prettily illuminated behind Shepheard’s, a military band 
played beautifully, there was a battle of confetti, and, as many guests 
came from the other hotels, the scene was gay and festive. 


February 21st.—I spent this morning packing and arranging for 
the desert trip, and was very glad to get it done, for it took some time 
to decide exactly what to take with us and what to send on direct to 
Beirut. After an early lunch, we all went to see the dancing of the 
Dervishes, and that is, I think, one of the most extraordinary sights 
we have beheld even in this wonderful land of Egypt. The building 
is circular, and a large space just like the arena of a circus is left open 
in the middle, railed in, and round about, close to the rails, sat the 
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Dervishes, while in a gallery high above them a priest read some 
passages in a very strange melancholy sort of sing-song voice. After 
this had gone on for some time, the man who looked like the high 
priest, and wore a green turban—showing he had made his pilgrimage 
to Mecca—got up, and, followed by the other Dervishes, marched 
slowly round the circle several times. Very suddenly the wailing 
voice of the reader became a little louder, the men one and all 
dropped their long, black cloaks, closed their eyes, bent their heads 
slightly upwards, stretched their arms well out, and began to spin 
round, and round, and round, exactly like a ‘“ peerie” (or peg-top), 
and quite as silently. It was a most astounding sight, and what the 
fanatics do it for is a mystery to me. We watched the spinning for 
about a quarter of an hour; none of the men seemed to have any 
idea of turning giddy, nor did they appear to have the slightest inten- 
tion of stopping, so, as we heard there was nothing more to be seen, 
we came away and went to the races instead. Government has 
interfered and forbidden the Dervishes to work themselves up into a 
frenzy as they used to do once upon a time, and it is a good thing, 
too, as the men were often carried away in a sort of fit. 

The races were good, and the lawn was gay with bright dresses, 
but the people did not come up to my expectations, and were simply 
nowhere compared to an English racecourse, such as Goodwood. Tea 
was handed round, but the tea-spoons were too terrible; half of 
them were composed of lead, and the other half of rusty iron. Mr. 
Dan and I left early, as we had many things to do, and time was 
passing all too quickly. 


February 22nd.—This has indeed been an eventful day. We rose 
very early, had breakfast at seven, and left as soon afterwards as 
possible to see the “ Holy Carpet” being taken out of the Mosque on 
its way to Mecca, which is one of the chief festivals of the year in 
Cairo. Even at that early hour the streets were thronged with people 
and carriages of every description under the sun, all going in the same 
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direction—towards the great square through which the procession 
passes, just under the Citadel. The natives were out in great numbers, 
and a more peaceful or more orderly crowd one could not imagine. 
When we reached the spot a little after eight o’clock, we saw such an 
array of carriages that we began to wonder whether we should get out 
of the mass in time to catch our train for Suez, which leaves at eleven 
o'clock, There were many mounted police about, and order was well 
kept amongst the different charioteers, which, I must say, was no 
easy matter with such numbers. Lach carriage had to take its 
place in turn as it drove up, and there was no favour shown to 
one set of people more than another. The vehicles were arranged 
eleven deep on the road just below the Citadel, and were packed 
as closely as toys in a box. We had to sit in that place for 
almost an hour, as the procession was not to start from the mosque 
until nine o’clock, but not for one moment did we weary. The 
carriages on every side were filled with people of all sorts, and 
some of their doings were as good as a play. ‘There were, of course, 
many, many Germans, any number of Americans, aud a very fair 
proportion of our own countrymen and women : but it was the natives 
who afforded us the greatest amusement! Six or seven of them would 
be crowded into one small victoria: if a veiled lady happened to be 
amongst the party, the hood was up, but every now and then her 
face, if a pretty one, would be uncovered, she would eat some sweet- 
meats, give some to the children, have a good look round, and make 
a great show of covering herself up again. Some of the dresses of the 
native girls were extraordinary, looking more like caricatures than 
anything else, with their startling mixtures of colour and tawdry 
finery. Besides the people in the carriages and other vehicles, there 
were all sorts of itinerant merchants going in and out trying to sell 
their wares, which were of many and various kinds, from the common 
fly whisk and pistachio nuts to a glass of water, or a Bischari bead 
necklace. There were also clowns, jugglers, singers and acrobats, 
busy with their different feats, but as far as I could see they did not 
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gather in much of a harvest that morning, for every one wanted 
them all out of the way. About 8.80, the first part of the procession 
passed along the inside of the square, in which a large number of 
Egyptian soldiers were drawn up, and it consisted of several camels 
very richly dressed and decorated with all sorts of trappings, while 
three gorgeous-looking palanquins were carried, each between two of 
the animals. In one of these erections we could see some pretty little 
children peering out of fretwork-covered windows. ‘The coming of 
the last caused quite a sensation, for the camel which had most 
to do in bearing it along took a dislike to its burden, frisked and 
plunged, and all but rolled over on the grouud. 

Punctually on the stroke of nine, the Turkish ambassadors drove 
past, accompanied by a guard of honour, and immediately afterwards 
the guns began to fire. Inside of the square, drawn up in line behind 
the soldiers, were many beautiful private carriages, belonging to 
Cairenes who evidently had the entré. We saw many fair faces, 
lightly veiled in white gauze, and almost as many gay Parisian hats ! 
Well, that procession was a sight! and one of such barbaric splendour 
that I would not have missed it, even if it had meant sitting in the 
street half the night! ‘The carpet, which was carried in a huge sort of 
drum-like case on a camel’s back, was preceded by pilgrims and priests 
of many sorts, all walking and keeping step to the weirdest music 
I have ever heard, played on pipes of the most primitive description. 
There were hundreds of people, hundreds and hundreds, and yet the 
crowd was both silent and orderly. ‘The soldiers followed the pilgrims, 
bands playing, banners flying, while overhead thundered the guns 
announcing to the city that the holy carpet had started on its journey 
to Mecca. As soon as the last of the troops had passed, a thick rope 
was removed which had served as a barrier, and the carriages drove 
away much more quickly than they had entered the square, so we had 
no more anxiety about missing the train for Suez. The streets were 
full of people of all ages, evidently holiday-making, the men wear- 
ing better robes and clean turbans, while the women and children 
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had donned their beads and every ornament they possessed. Cairo 
en féte so early in the day made a great impression on me, and I am 
glad that that was almost my last sight of it. 

When we reached Shepheard’s there was nothing more to be done, 
only to put the little odds and ends into our handbags, tip the maids 
and men, get into the omnibus, take a last look at the busy streets, 
and say good-bye to Egypt. In one way I felt sorry to leave, still the 
desert trip is something to look forward to, and then the re-union 
with our dear ones lies behind our travels there. 

The Johnstons all came to the station with us. We said “ Fare- 
well,” and in a very short space of time were steaming out of Cairo, 
on our way to Suez. 

We had a long, hot, dusty journey, with nothing very enjoyable 
about it, except a comfortable, well-cooked lunch, which was very 
acceptable after our early breakfast. We arrived at Suez at five 
o’clock, and there found the faithful Joseph waiting for us. We 
went to the Hotel d’Orient, which is the funniest of its kind I have 
visited, and one of the most primitive. However, the beds look clean, 
and that is a comfort. 

I must write no more in this Journal, as my Second Part must 
contain the account of our wandering in the Sinaitic desert. But 
I am quite sorry to close the old book, in the writing of which I 
have spent many a quiet hour on board the Dahabeah Nepthis. I 
wish the accounts of our travels had been written by a brighter and 
cleverer pen than mine ; but my one hope is that my diary may bring 
back pleasant memories, and interest so far, my many friends in our 
doings, and wile away a winter evening in the days to come. 


THE SINAITIC DESERT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
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THE SINAITIC DESERT AND THE HOLY LAND. 


First of all, I must, in this second part of my journal, give a list 
of our travellers, beginning, of course, with the names of our delightful 
and generous hosts, Mr. Archibald and Mr. Dan Coats, to whom none 
of us can ever be grateful enough for all their kindness. Dr. Fraser 
is here, and adds much to the general happiness of the party as he did 
on the Nepthis; and Mr. Walton from Paisley, with Mr. Snadden 
from Redgorton, joined us at Cairo; while Will and I bring up the 
rear and complete our numbers. We are quite a “happy band of 
pilgrims,” and while I thought at first I should not like to come to 
the desert without another woman in the camp, I find I can manage 
to exist quite well by myself amongst so many friends. Our caravan 
consists of fifty-three camels, fifty Bedouins (amongst whom are three 
Sheikhs), Joseph (the dragoman), two waiters, a cook, and the drago- 
man’s nephew, who attends to the lunch-tent, and makes himself 
generally useful. We left Suez (and that ancient little Hotel @ 
Orient, where we had everything in the most primitive style), about 
1.30 on the 23rd of February, and drove in three very ramshackle 
and forlorn-looking Victorias to the seaside, where we embarked in a 
big sailing-boat, already well packed with our luggage. After sailing 
for about an hour and a half, we arrived at the quarantine station 
where we met the camels, all standing ready saddled, and waiting to 
be off on their way. I had only once been on the back of one of those 
extraordinary creatures before, and that just outside the Dahabeah 
for a minute or two to try the saddle, so that was not bad, but I 
think I shall never forget my feelings when I first took my seat on the 
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hump of the animal which is intended to carry me as far as Gaza. I 
was perfectly terrified, and for a moment or two had serious thoughts 
of asking to be allowed to return in the ferry-boat, and to go back to 
old England. On consideration, however, I felt that by that time I 
simply could not show the white feather, and that I must go through 
with the trip no matter what it cost me. The riding was not quite 
so bad after the camel got fairly into the swing, and did not try to 
proceed too quickly, but it is a motion at best that I am sure no one 
could ever really enjoy. We rode that day two hours and a half, and 
I could not tell any one how truly glad I felt when I saw the tents 
all ready, pitched beside the palm trees at the Wells of Moses, with 
T. Cook & Sons’ little red flags with the Union Jack in the corner 
flying gaily in the evening breeze. The getting down from my perch 
on that camel was almost as arduous as the getting up, and as the 
creatures roar the whole time mounting or dismounting is in progress, 
at first the process is rather terrifying. The baggage camels and 
Bedouins were of course all camping, and very picturesque they 
looked squatting round the fires smoking or eating their frugal 
evening meal. The road we had come along was not pretty, except 
for some fine hills on the opposite coast, which showed only faintly, 
however, in the waning light. We were all pretty stiff and tired 
that evening, and were not sorry to go off early to bed, hoping to 
be feeling more “ fit” for our journey in the morning. 


February 24th.—Last night proved rather an exciting one for the 
first spent in camp, for the wind blew a perfect hurricane, and between 
nine and ten o’clock the kitchen tent was blown down, and the pole 
broken. The noise and shouting were rather alarming, especially 
when one heard the men going from tent to tent hammering in the 
pegs afresh, showing clearly that they feared another accident of the 
same kind. All’s well that end’s well, however, and we had breakfast 
this morning at eight o'clock, starting before nine for our ride; 
though travelling is not all a bed of roses, for we all feel a little 
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done up still, and have not yet got accustomed to the astonishing walk 
of the far-famed camel. We stopped for lunch at 12.15, remounted 
at two o'clock, and went on to Wady Sudur, where we arrived very 
tired at 4.45, having ridden eighteen miles since the morning. 


February 25th.—Breakfast was at seven this morning; we started 
at eight, and after riding through hot, uninteresting desert until 
one o'clock, we stopped for lunch. The scenery is truly monotonous, 
but the mountains in the distance look magnificent, and I am sure 
there is grandeur in store for us. One very interesting little 
episode took place to-day ; we were pursuing our stately if uneasy 
march over the sand, when in the distance coming over a low hill 
we saw a large party on camels directly in our path. At first one 
felt slightly scared, at least I did, for the other caravan was far 
larger than ours, and of course it was some time before Joseph could 
make out who or what the people were. He rode on in front, and 
armed to the teeth as he was, he felt quite prepared to meet any one. 
Our fears were soon allayed, for the coming “ tribe ” was not hostile, 
it was composed of one hundred and fifty Russian pilgrims of both 
sexes, who had been as far as Sinai, and were returning to Suez, from 
thence to enter Palestine via Jaffa. They were a very queer-looking 
people, wearing the same extremely hot and furry garments which 
they have in their own snowy, ice-bound land, I suppose on the prin- 
ciple that what keeps heat in will keep it out. There were men and 
women of all ages, and of course many priests of the Greek Church, 
wearing their odd black hats and their long unshorn locks and beards. 
The women looked poor, at least their clothes were much worn ; but 
after all that was not to be wondered at when one thought of the 
many months they must have travelled since they left the far-off 
northern Russia. Every one carried a tin or blue enamelled kettle, 
but there was little else in the way of baggage to be seen except 
various bundles. We found out the use of the kettle from Joseph ; 
from the time a Russian pilgrim leaves home until he gets back there 
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again, he eats and drinks nothing but dry bread and unsweetened 
tea. The poor things seem to thrive on the miserable sustenance, 
however, but may be their faith keeps them up. Their zeal is 
tremendous, and one cannot help admiring the people when one 
realises that many of them have been saving up for this pilgrimage 
all their lives, and most of them are aged peasants. The last camel 
that passed caused us some amusement ; there was an elderly woman 
riding it, but in a very funny way. It seemed as if a sort of wooden 
shelf had been fastened round the animal’s hind quarters, and the old 
lady sat on that with her legs stretched out. We did not laugh quite 
so much when Joseph heard that the poor thing’s leg had been badly 
broken, and had we only known sooner Dr. Fraser’s kindly aid might 
have given the aged pilgrim some relief. The people in passing all 
bowed to us, and several of them called out “ Bon jour” or “ Guten 
Tag” or “ Bon voyage ”—but only one “ Good morning ” did we hear, 
and I must say it sounded truly familiar even in the Sinaitic desert. 

We camped this evening at a place called Wadi Wardan; we had 
done twenty-two miles of a march, and all felt most thankful when we 
saw the Union Jacks waving a welcome from afar. The night was 
calm, and our slumbers were undisturbed. 


26th February.—This has not been an eventful day, just the same 
march, march, march, and the ceaseless bobbing of the clumsy camel. 
One does not get attached to the “ships of the desert,” they are 
intensely stupid animals, and it seems to me that their boasted 
patience only shows as long as they are allowed to go on in the even 
tenor of their way, without interruption. If a camel is wanted to 
“burra,” that is to lie down, or kneel, rather, for the rider to dis- 
mount, it generally screams the whole time it is doing so, also while 
you are getting off, and keeps up the same roar until it is fairly 
landed on its four feet once more. In fact, I think I cannot do better 
at this point, than quote Rudyard Kipling’s lines on the far-famed 
quadruped, taken from his poem “ Oonts,” in Barrack-Room Ballads :— 
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“The ’orse ’e knows above a bit, the bullock’s but a fool, 
The elephant’s a gentleman, the battery mule’s a mule ; 
But the commissariat cam-u-el, when all is said and done, 
’E’s a devil, an’ an ostrich, an’ an orphan child in one!” 


A camel will walk, walk on, never budging one inch from the 
right path, doing nothing wrong, maybe nibbling a bite off a 
desert shrub, or shaking off a huge fly, but taking life very quietly 
until the rider tells the boy to “burra,” then the music begins ! 
The natives are very kind to their animals, even kissing their 
ugly, untempting-looking snouts, while they whisper gentle words 
to cheer them on their way. I think I have got the best “boy ” 
among the lot of leaders; his name is Sala, and, ignorant Bedouin 
though he is, I have rarely met a lad of greater intelligence. 
He cannot speak one word of English, but he seems to know by 
instinct what I want, and he can tell me all sorts of things 
simply by making signs. One word he does know, by the way, and 
that is “ lunch,” and he will show me a long way off where the lunch- 
tent will be pitched ; if he cannot tell the place, he will point up to 
the sun and will indicate in the clearest manner that at noon we will 
come to it. He is the best dressed and tidiest of all the camel-leaders, 
and has a bright, open expression. I have said several times that he 
would make a splendid servant. He grins with delight over the 
simplest little thing I give him, such as an acid drop, a biscuit, or 
even a bit of an orange, clearly showing that he is still a child of 
nature. When I do give him anything, he makes a point of saying 
“good man” or “ good morning ”—I am never sure which—in lieu of 
“thank you”! Mr. Snadden’s boy looks more like an imp of dark- 
ness than anything else, and he is everlastingly getting into mischief. 
Will has an elderly warrior as leader, the husband of six ladies and 
the father of many children. One of the Sheikhs leads Mr. Coats, and 
if Sala is sent on an errand, the same man takes me, but I don’t like 
him, for he is always begging for sweets or tobacco, and of course I 
do not carry the latter! We slept this night at Wadi Gharundal, 
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the Elim of the Old Testament. The word “Wadi,” which will occur 
in these pages, means a water-course or sort of wide valley where 
water has been, and a camp is pitched, when possible, near some per- 
manent pools. Camels can go three or four days without having 
anything to drink, and of course our own supply of water for cooking 
and washing is carried in four huge butts, which are only filled at 
really good wells. We never drink it ourselves, thanks to our kind 
and thoughtful hosts, as we have plenty of soda and mineral waters of 
all kinds with us, not to mention wine, and the “auld kirk ” itself ! 


February 27th.—We started as usual at eight a.m. to-day, and I 
think we all felt very sorry when “six o’clock” came, the hour at 
which we are called. Our march has been twenty-two miles, four 
more than yesterday. Oh! those extra distances ! how my back 
dislikes them! We camped for the night at Wadi Tayyibeh, and 
only got there at 5.30. 


February 28th.—This has been a very charming day, and I am 
only sorry that we cannot have more like it; but alas ! farewell to the 
sea, we shall not be able to get a glimpse of it for many a long day. 
We had a ride first of all through some very fine rocky gorges, bare 
and barren hills rising around us on every side, the only signs of a 
more civilised world being one or two telegraph poles, and a few 
empty sardine tins, relics of some earlier travellers, and left by 
them lying on the ground. We came out of the ravines on to the 
Plain of el-Markha, which the Israelites crossed and camped on, and 
all along until lunch time, at noon, we had the Gulf of Suez on our 
right. The blue water was lovely, and so clear that we could see 
right to the bottom, and have counted the stones which had been 
lying there for untold ages, undisturbed by the hand or foot of man. 
We wished we could bathe, but when Mr. Snadden announced his 
intention of doing so, Joseph warned him against it, on account of 
the sharks, which are said to abound there. At one spot we came 
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to we were quite excited to hear, that as the tide was low, we could 
save a round-about way in land—by going through the water, 
of course, on camel back. We had entered the Red Sea! It 
was indeed a strange sensation, wading through the water at that 
height from the ground, and I could not help feeling that if any of 
our animals did come down it would be a great and mighty fall. 
The men, of course, had to lead the beasts through, and, to our intense 
amusement, Mr. Snadden’s “tyke” quite refused to do so. Joseph 
came up and asked what the fuss was about, so the boy told him 
he did not want to get his feet wet ; whereupon our worthy dragoman 
promptly lifted the lad by his garments (which, wonderful to relate, 
did not give way!) and dropped him right down three or four feet 
below into the tide! That was the last sign of rebellion shewn by this 
youth! Well, we lunched at a most delightful spot, and afterwards 
we all went to the beach and gathered real Red Sea shells to take 
home. We found some beauties, and Sala brought me a magnificent 
one, which he had picked up, but it weighed several pounds, and, of 
course, was much too heavy to carry across the desert. We started 
after a bit, and camped for the night on the south side of the great 
plain. 

Our nights are generally quiet and peaceful ; the Bedouins, both 
those who travel with us and those with the baggage camels, make a 
big camp-fire, place their animals in a circle round it if they want 
shelter from the wind, and the men themselves crouch between the 
beasts and the blaze. Then they squat and smoke and munch the 
little food they seem to think necessary, may tell one another a tale 
or two, but in any case they must go off to sleep early, for by nine 
o’clock there is absolute silence. In the morning the tale is very 
different ; every one generally wakes with the sun, and then the din 
begins. The men all quarrel terribly amongst themselves, and I hear 
from Joseph that the subject is generally the camel loads, each native 
wanting to have the lightest burden for his own animal. The noise 
is often rather alarming, but we are getting slowly accustomed to the 
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daily brawls. When the tents are being struck and the loads are 
ready, the scene beggars description. The men shout and yell and 
scream, even menace one another as they try to seize the smallest 
packages, but in the end they evidently decide to do as they are told 
by Joseph, bury the hatchet, and remain friends until the same hour 
the next morning, when exactly the same scene is enacted once more. 
The breaking-up of the camp is always amusing ; and as soon as ever 
one is out of a tent (sometimes before), the pegs are pulled out and 
the thing is struck—in fact, in the twinkling of an eye your bedroom 
vanishes, and instead of it sundry bundles and bales are hoisted on 
a camel’s back. We carry in our saddle-bags what we want for the 
day—or think we may want-—such as an extra coat or shawl, some 
biscuits, fruit, or hard-boiled eggs, and always a small bottle of acid 
drops, which were given usin big quantities by the Laird and Mr. Dan 
before we left Cairo. They are really capital things to quench thirst 
after or during a long, hot ride. 

Our ride to-day has only been sixteen miles, but it was so varied 
and interesting that I am sure most of us would gladly have gone on 
a little longer, although, of course, rest is always much desired towards 
the evenings here. 


March 1st.—We left the camp at the usual hour this morning, 
and wended our way further and further into the mountains, which 
are becoming very grand indeed. We are all getting more accustomed 
to our camels, and I have courage now to make my boy “ burra” 
wine, so that I get down and join one of the men in a short walk 
sometimes, which certainly eases one very much. ‘There is absolutely 
little or no vegetation in this part, only now and then rough coarse 
grass, and occasionally small bushes of tamarisk. We lunched early 
to-day, started again about 2.30, and shortly afterwards came across 
one or two palms and a few coarse-looking shrubs. After about 
an hour’s ride we entered a narrow plain surrounded by high 
mountains. Dr. Fraser and I were a little ahead, and very soon we 
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saw some one riding to meet us, with a servant following him on foot. 
After looking well we said to one another, “ That is a European,” and 
sure enough it was, for on getting close he dismounted, raised his 
grey felt hat, and said :—‘* Good afternoon ; I heard your party was 
coming and I have been watching for you, to ask you to come up and 
have tea at my place, at the turquoise mines of Maghara.” We 
thanked him and pointed out our senior host, who, to our great 
delight and slight surprise, accepted the invitation with pleasure. 
We rode on with him right up a rocky, narrow valley, and soon 
saw one or two small houses made of wood and iron, very evidently 
sent out by some home firm, and all along the hillsides our new friend 
pointed out old entrances to the mines, and hieroglyphics on big slabs, 
clearly showing that the precious caves or quarries had been worked 
in the time of the Pharaohs. In due time we arrived at the house, 
and found it a most comfortable bachelor establishment, if rather 
primitive in some ways. Our host took us into a long, narrow sitting- 
room, and offered us refreshments of every kind ; but we all chose tea, 
which was soon brought by a native servant, our friend putting out 
the huge cups and saucers and every conceivable kind of English 
biscuit himself. He generally has a friend with him, but at present 
the latter has gone off down to the Red Sea to meet a boat, which is 
bringing stores. The tea was without exception the most delicious I 
ever tasted, and the Laird made the same remark. Our host then 
told us that he drinks scarcely anything but tea, although he keeps 
everything else beside him, and he always insists on having the best in 
the market. He is manager of the turquoise mines, lives out there, and 
rarely sees a European face other than that of his chum. We were 
very sorry we could not stay very long, as we did not want to be too 
late in reaching the camp, so we mounted soon after tea and went on 
our way, our friend accompanying Mr. Coats on foot for a bit. They 
were walking near my camel, and suddenly I heard them both laughing 
loudly, so turned and asked what was the cause of their merriment. Our 
new friend said—* Well, we have just been making our names known to 
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one another, and are both much amused to find that one is Mr. Coats 
and the other Milward, so here we have met in the lonely desert, 
“ needles and thread.” The gentleman, as it turned out, is a son of 
one of the big needle manufacturers, and of course Milward is a 
familiar name to all women. After saying farewell, we rode on 
through a wider valley ; but time had been passing very swiftly, and 
very soon—far too soon—the sun began to sink low in the heavens, 
and we anxiously scanned the country for any sign of our camp. We 
rode on and on, and I was beginning to feel very tired ; then about 
ten minutes past six the sun sank, and of course, here in the east in one 
moment it was almost pitch dark. It was very eerie; every step the 
camels took seemed to land us close beside some queer spectral kind of 
plant or stone, which took the forms of something almost supernatural. 
I think this feeling of ghostliness is added to by the intense silence 
which prevails everywhere in the desert. I must honestly say I was 
beginning to be thoroughly scared when quite suddenly, about a 
quarter to seven, some of the sharp-sighted Arabs descried the lights 
of the fires and the camp. With what joy we rode in, and my 
bed was indeed a truly welcome sight. This has been a long day ; 
we have ridden twenty-six miles, and that on the back of a camel is 
nothing to be laughed at. The camp was pitched at Wadi 
Mokatteb, and the scenery is gradually becoming more rugged, and 
its grandeur increasing. 


March 2nd.—Our journey to-day has been through increasing 
vegetation, and at twelve o’clock we lunched in quite a pretty spot, 
called the Wadi Firan. We did twenty-six miles in all; but as we 
were not out at afternoon tea, we got into camp in the Oasis Firan 
before sunset, at six p.m. This is the Paran of the Old Testament, and 
it is a truly lovely spot. ‘The vegetation is rich exceedingly, and the 
palms and olives are the finest I think I have ever seen. They are not 
dried-up and dusty like those in Egypt and on the Riviera, but they 
- are green and glossy, and look as well kept as those in a fine English 
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conservatory. We camped right amongst the trees, and it was good 
to see how even the camels wandered off amongst the greenery to 
enjoy a quiet feed from the luxuriant undergrowth, and I have no 
doubt many a deep draught from the surrounding pools. There are 
ruins all round high up on the ridges of the mountains, but nothing 
of any beauty is to be seen in them. 


March 3rd.—We left camp at the usual hour this morning, but, 
strange to say, on foot for a change. ‘The reason for this was that 
unless we took a good round-about way the camels could not carry us 
as the ground was very slippery on account of the water lying about 
the oasis, and wet of this kind is as dangerous for a camel’s foot as ice 
is for that of a horse. The camels went off with the leaders, and the 
men were told at what point to meet us. We walked through lovely 
palm groves, rich with a most luxuriant undergrowth of many kinds 
of shrub ; our path was narrow, but oh ! the delight of seeing verdure 
once more. Joseph told us that we might come to places where we 
would have to be carried over brooks, and for this purpose several of 
our camp Bedouins accompanied us. One old man wearing a very 
shaggy sheepskin garment would keep near me, and visions of fleas 
and other even less cleanly creatures lurking in the fur made me dread 
being forced to get on the back of the wearer. What was my delight 
when the first ford appeared, to find that Joseph himself and none 
other would carry the lady. By dint of crossing narrow ledges, hold- 
ing on to a straggling branch or piece of rock, we soon managed to 
get to the end of that part of the journey with very little carrying 
indeed, for which we were all thankful. We met one or two very 
strange natives after getting out of that valley, and one I shall never 
forget. Just as we turned round the last corner we saw a figure 
sitting on a huge stone under a palm. I had not the slightest idea 
whether it was a man or a woman, for of course it wore the ordinary 
loose garments and over its face there was the most grotesque 
mask I ever saw, which gave it a ghastly appearance. On coming 
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nearer, I found the creature was a lady, and the covering on her 
visage was of metal, pale in shade, and shaped very much like the 
face of a Dutch doll, only the nose was prominent, and there were 
most appalling looking slits for the eyes, which lent an expression of 
deceit to the whole. The woman wore her fortune hung round the 
head in metal coins, which if anything made her appearance more 
ghastly than ever. I was really glad at first that I was again on my 
camel, but the poor creature sat quite quietly gazing at us as we 
passed, and did not molest us in any way. We passed one or two 
rude tents soon afterwards, and I daresay she was one of the wives 
belonging to the natives who owned them. The palms became fewer 
and fewer, and very soon disappeared altogether, leaving nothing 
growing except some larger tamarisks and other desert shrubs. We 
camped for the night at W. adi Shekh after a journey of twenty-two 
miles. 


March 4th.—This morning the weather was cooler than we have 
had it for a day or two, and we have enjoyed the fresh breeze. 
I must say, however, that although at times the heat has been very 
great, it has always been so dry, nothing humid about it, that it has 
really been easy to bear. The mountains get higher and higher, and 
the magnificent Serbal, which we have been seeing for a day or two, 
is now disappearing behind the nearer heights. We passed a rock 
to-day on which Moses is believed by the natives to have stood and 
addressed the people, and it is positively well polished by the kisses 
and stroking hands of the Mohammedans. Many of our leaders 
stood, then knelt, beside it, laying their heads low on the sand while 
they uttered a few words of prayer. Of course there is no proof that 
Moses did stand there, but such is the tradition, and evidently the 
wandering tribes of this day firmly believe in the story and its site. 
We have had a long, long march to-day of twenty-six miles, and the 
last valley was so tedious that we thought it was never coming to an 
end, It was narrow, rocky, and extremely wild, but every now and 
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then we came across an ugly Arab village, which, of course, consists of 
nothing but the rudest of rude tents made of black or very dark brown 
material of woven camels’ hair, and this is supported by rough poles. I 
have not been in one of these dwellings, and have no wish to go, for lam 
sure the dirt and filth must be indescribable, when one thinks of men, 
women, and children being huddled in there in any number, and side 
by side with their animals! An Irish peasant is not in it, with only 
his hens and pigs beside his family. Ata long last we turned a corner, 
and there, far down at the foot of another valley, standing below 
Mount Sinai, we saw the monastery of St. Catherine, with its tall 
cypresses rearing their dusky height in front of it! The camp lay 
Just below, but while it looked near in the clear evening air of the 
desert, it took quite half-an-hour to reach it, if not more. We got 
in at six o'clock, and with what delight I dismounted when I thought 
that for two whole days I should have nothing more to do with 
‘“‘Benato,” my camel! ‘The camp was prettily situated, but a rock 
at the foot of the hills hid the monastery from our view until we 
walked up the winding road which led to it. 


March 5th.—The camp was in order and the men about as early as 
usual, but we happy mortals in the tents had a “long lie” and a late 
breakfast, which was a source of joy to us all. About 10.30, we 
started to go up te the monastery, and I was quite excited about 
the visit, as I had an introduction from a friend in Cairo to two 
very learned Scotch ladies who are staying there at present, copying 
some rare old manuscripts for some authority at home, and it seemed 
to me too delightful to think of talking to women again. We were 
received by a Greek monk, who opened the heavy door after we rang, 
and then were taken into a cool, shady, queer-looking sitting-room, 
where Mrs. Gibson and Mrs. Lewis were literally surrounded by old 
yellow tomes. We found them extremely kind, and very pleased to 
see us. ‘They showed us some of the rare manuscripts, and told us 
that since their last visit they had found that a page had been torn 
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out of one of the most valuable books in the monastery. It 
must have been done by some tourist, or may be a pilgrim, but 
in any case the leaf would be of no use whatever to the thief. 
Mrs. Gibson told Polycarpos, the sacristan, about the theft, and 
advised him to have the very valuable library more carefully watched. 
We sat chatting for a while beside the ladies and the monks, some of 
us feeling a little foolish not being able to say one word to the latter, 
all our remarks had to be translated by Mrs. Gibson and her sister, 
both of whom can converse in six languages. After a time, tiny 
cups of delicious Turkish coffee were brought in by a young monk, 
and small glasses of a very syrupy-looking liqueur—we partook 
of the former, but the stronger drink we declined. We found that 
Polycarpos had not been well for some time and would be only too 
pleased if Dr. Fraser would prescribe for him, so after seeing over the 
church and library, both very interesting in their way, we went to his 
own room and sat there, drinking more coffee. ‘The little apartment 
is clean and well kept, and the bed as smoothly and as beautifully made 
as if a fidgety woman had done it, while the linen was fine and snowy 
white, the mosquito curtains were the same. ‘There were one or two 
simple chairs in the room, a big deep, sofa with very hard cushions, a 
small table, an ink bottle, one or two quaint pictures, but nothing 
else, not even the smallest article of luxury. The door opened out on a 
sort of balcony, and the other cells, which opened in the same way, 
seemed equally simply furnished ; all looked on to the courtyard, 
where vines and one or two flowering plants were growing. The 
monks have a very fine vegetable garden under the cyprus and other 
trees, and they tend and water this in the most thorough manner. 
Mrs. Gibson and Mrs. Lewis have their tents pitched beside it, 
and they told us of the clever way in which the monks manage 
their garden. After Dr. Fraser had retired with Polycarpos and 
advised him, we left the monastery, promising that some of us 
would take tea with the ladies in the afternoon, they in turn 
accepting an invitation to lunch with the Doctor and me next day, 
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while the others make the ascent of the mountain. The heat has 
been intense during the afternoon, and I have been only too glad to 
sit in the shade of my tent and do a little mending and writing. I 
do not think I ever felt heat like that of the hollow in which the 
camp is pitched, while up at the monastery there is a nice breeze. 
During the night it was so bitterly cold that we had to turn out all 
our rugs and wraps, while I was thankful to be able to get a hot 
water-bag filled. All night the thermometer registered only 49 
degrees, and at midday 92. 


March 6th.—This morning there was the usual early start about 
eight o’clock, for the whole party, with the exception of the doctor 
and myself, had arranged to ascend Mount Sinai. We two were more 
discreet than valorous, and made up our minds to keep to the tents, 
fearing the tremendous fatigue of the day’s undertaking. Will felt 
anything but fit, having a very sore throat and general “ malaise” ; 
however, he made up his mind to climb, for, as he said, ‘“‘ Mount 
Sinai would never come in his way again.” Joseph could not 
be guide as usual, for he had many, many arrangements for our 
future to make, so the mountaineers went off, having as guide 
one of the monks from the monastery, the said gentleman being 
as ignorant of any tongue known to ourselves as we were, one 
and all, of Arabic or Greek. Dr. Fraser and I arranged that we 
should have a late breakfast at nine o’clock. What was my surprise 
when, at 8.30, Selim came and said that our two English ladies had 
just arrived in the camp and wanted to see me! I must say I felt 
terribly lazy, and ran out of my tent in my dressing-gown, to find 
that they had been taking their usual morning walk, and had come 
to get me to fix our hour for lunch a little earlier, which I accordingly 
did. I really felt very much ashamed being caught in that way, but 
our learned friends quite understood ; in fact, they know better than 
I do the extreme fatigue one experiences crossing the desert on the 
back of a camel. They also told us, to our great delight, that Poly- 
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carpos had arranged to send a Bedouin down to the Red Sea, starting 
next morning, in order to engage berths for them going back to Suez, 
and this man would willingly take any letters we had to send. This 
news was such a delightful surprise that the Doctor and I immediately 
began to see what stamps we could muster, and found, by lending 
each other room in letters, and getting two spare stamps from Mrs. 
Lewis, we could give the native quite a nice budget of news for the 
dear ones at home ! 

When one o’clock came we had each done a good amount of 
writing, and were ready to receive our guests, whom we found exceed- 
ingly interesting and entertaining in every way. Both ladies told 
us that this was their fourth visit to Mount Sinai, and gave us also a 
fund of information about the monks. The men living there at 
present are not quite so superior nor so accomplished as those on 
former occasions, still they are very kindly in their own unsophisticated 
way, and do all they can to help the sisters in their researches. Our 
guests left about three o’clock so as to get on with their work, 
but promised to come down the road again to meet me, bringing 
some more ink and a bottle of citrate of magnesia, which they did 
about six o’clock. 

Just after they left us in the early part of the afternoon, Mr. 
Walton returned to the camp; he had been over-fatigued with the 
first part of the ascent, and was afraid to venture the stiffer part of the 
journey. He said we might expect the others between five and six 
o’clock, or may be a little earlier. My feelings were anything but com- 
fortable when seven o’clock came, and with it the darkness, but no sign 
of our wanderers. We wandered in and out of the tents, the Doctor, 
Mr. Walton, and Joseph trying to convince me that nothing could 
have taken place, that they had only gone too far, and so on; but my 
fears became almost unbearable when shout after shout of the men 
from the camp died away into the breathless silence of the desert,— 
unanswered. We gazed into the deep, dark night for any sign of a 
light, and once or twice I fancied that a rising star was the glow of a 
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lantern in the dim distance. At last, sick with terror, I retired to my 
tent, and, I am not ashamed to own it, dissolved into floods of tears, 
imagining I know not what. At a long last, about half-past eight, 
I heard shouts of ‘“'They’re here,” rushed out, and saw far up the 
valley the twinkling of lanterns of the twelve “mans” whom Joseph 
had sent out as a search party. Breathlessly we waited for a sound 
from our wanderers, and very soon it came in the Laird’s voice singing 
aloud, ‘‘ The camels are coming.” Next came a call from Mr. Dan, 
“We're all right,” and then Will’s well-known family whistle. Oh! it 
was the biggest relief I ever had in my life, when I saw one and all 
dismount in safety. I could not tell anyone how I felt, much more 
easily could I describe my feelings when I told them of my tears and 
one and all laughed aloud. I retired to my tent in indignation, 
letting them know I should never waste a tear in my life again, but 
would save them all up until I saw something to weep over. The 
dark, the silence, the awfulness of those huge mountains, the weird 
sounds made by the natives and their animals—all formed one whole, 
well calculated to strike terror to any woman’s breast, if she thought 
that so many dear to her were maybe lost in those vast and 
dangerous wilds. The wanderers all partook of a very hearty dinner 
at nine o’clock, washed down by much-needed champagne in flowing 
bumpers. 

After a rest Will told me all that had been done up the mountain, 
and I must describe it to the best of my ability. The scenery must 
have been grand, and at first I said I regretted that I had not gone ; 
but the Laird, Mr. Dan, Mr. Snadden, and Will all let me know in 
unmistakable terms that they had no regrets in that direction, as I 
should have left my bones behind, the journey being much too arduous 
for any woman. 

They all mounted their camels and rode away, as I said, about 
eight a.m., to ascend “Gebel Musa,” or “Mount of Moses”; but as the 
road became very steep and wild, they had to dismount and do the 
last fifteen hundred feet on foot ; this in itself was stiff enough, but 
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far, far worse was to come. They rested about half-an-hour at the 
summit, and, after some much-wanted refreshment, descended to the 
Chapel of Elisha, a roughly-built place, more like an old barn than a 
church, and had lunch there. The view from this point, I under- 
stand, is magnificent, and of course the loneliness is indescribable. 
After resting there (where Mr. Walton left the rest of the party and 
came to camp by a short cut), the others climbed up again to another 
height (Ras-es-Safsaf), and after a second halt crept down to the place 
where the camels were to meet them once more. The track—or 
rather want of track—in this part is terrible, and, as it was almost 
pitch dark when the start was made, the difficulties were very great 
indeed. The camels, the riders told me, seemed at times to be almost 
standing on their fore feet, the side of the mountain was so steep, and 
often the men had almost to lie back in their saddles and cling with 
both hands to the crutch behind. It must have been an eerie ride— 
huge precipices all around, stones and boulders of the roughest 
description amongst the camels’ feet, and the sound of a big mountain 
tarn rushing wildly many hundred feet below, for ever in their ears. 
The only thing our friends could do was to trust in Heaven and in the 
sagacity of the animals, for there was neither sun nor moon to lighten 
their path. 


March 7th—This morning we were a little later than usual in 
starting, no one felt quite up to the mark, and Will had one of his 
bad headaches for the first time. It really is very amusing to see the 
gratitude of the other members of the party if one feels indisposed 
and wants an hour’s grace ; during the whole journey I never heard of 
a single grumble on such an occasion. Our way lay this day through 
magnificent mountain gorges still barren of vegetation, but splendid in 
their rugged grandeur. The ride was a comparatively short one, for 
we left camp only at 10.15, lunched at 12.45, and camped for the 
night at five o’clock in Wady Turfa. I think Joseph manages our 
food in a most remarkable manner ; everything up to this point has 
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been exceedingly good, and we want for nothing. We have ham and 
eggs or omelette or tinned meats for breakfast ; for lunch we have cold 
meat, chickens or mutton or lamb, tinned lobster, hard-boiled eggs, 
cheese, fruits (preserved), and biscuits of every sort under the sun. 
Long may this state of matters continue ; but the rations for the live 
stock are becoming a little less plentiful, the turkeys and other 
fowls are not quite so plump as when we left Egypt, and every morn- 
ing the Laird is to be seen collecting the scraps off the breakfast- 
table and taking the debris out to his desert poultry-yard. He is as 
kind to the creatures as he is to us ! 


March 8th.—This has been another glorious day, with fine, dry air, 
and a fresh breeze which prevents us feeling the morning rays of the 
sun too much. We have everything to prevent us suffering from the 
heat and glare, gauze veils, goggles, helmets and thin felt hats, 
puggarees and big white sunshades lined with green, so that no one 
can complain, and over and above we have wraps handy in case they 
are wanted. We lunched to-day at 12.30 in Wadi Shekh, and 
camped for the night at Wadi Slaf about five o’clock. 


March 9th.—This day has been very trying. We came through a 
wild, wild part of the desert, a very narrow gorge for the greater part 
of the way, and while we could find shade under the rocks as we 
slowly plodded on, there was not a breath of air, and the heat was 
simply intense. One interesting little episode broke the monotony of 
the hours ; we had been in want of fresh meat, and Joseph had sent 
a messenger on early in the morning to a mountain to try to buy a 
sheep or a lamb. About eleven o'clock we came to rather a pretty 
little oasis on the route, and under the trees there we met a man 
accompanied by a most exquisitely lovely animal, unlike any specimen 
of the mutton tribe we have seen here. The creature had lovely 
golden fleece, so soft and silky that one would have liked to possess 
the skin, and this lamb was as tame as any dog with his master. He 
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followed him just as the sheep did in Bible days, and if it lagged 
behind the man called him by name, and it came running up to him 
at once. This poor little animal might have followed less willingly 
had it known it was to be devoured during the two following days. 
Well, we toiled on and on through the heat, and began almost to 
despair of ever coming to the camping ground. J oseph declared that 
the lunch people had made a mistake, but later on I began to doubt 
that this was just an Eastern fable, for one and all of the Orientals 
tell fibs more or less, it is part of their nature ; and I am sure our 
worthy dragoman stepped aside from the truth on that occasion. 
Of course he knew that we had been promised a short day, and had 
he told us when we set out at eight a.m. that we could have no lunch 
till two p.m, there would have been open rebellion in the camp ; so 
he buoyed us up with false hopes. When we did reach the camping 
ground we were pretty well worn out, and it was on a hot sandy 
plain, with a sand storm blowing very near us; in fact, we had to 
choose the least comfortable and shady side of the valley to get out of 
the way of the dust, which was terrible. We were thankful for our 
lunch, and our drinks though warmer than tepid were most welcome, 
as we were almost parched with thirst. We rested the whole after- 
noon, and retired to bed earlier than usual. 


March 10th.—This was a day to remember. It was almost the 
last we had amongst the mountains, and for magnificently wild, 
barren grandeur the scenery was, I think, unsurpassed. The rocks 
were absolutely bare and very rugged, yet my boy Sala loaded his 
ancient gun with infinite trouble, and scaled a mountain side like a 
cat in pursuit of an ibex we had seen silhouetted against the blue 
sky. Of course, by the time he got there the agile creature of the 
desert was far away and unseen. 


March 11th.—We left the camp this morning on foot at 7.40, as 
we had to walk through the pass of Rakineh to get to the plains of 
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Tih. ‘The road was smooth enough at first, but when the “climb” 
came, it proved to be something very formidable indeed. We kept 
mounting slowly over boulders and amongst broken rocks till I really 
felt as if I could not do much more; still it had to be done, and when 
I got the help of Raschid (one of our men) and another Bedouin, it 
was not so bad, if one did as the Laird kept constantly telling us to 
do, “ Take it slowly.” The camels went up unloaded, some of them 
tied two and two, one behind the other; and an alarming moment 
came when the hindermost camel of a pair, also the bigger one, 
slipped back, and had the connecting rope not been hacked through 
by a very blunt sword, there might have been a sad catastrophe. As 
we got up higher and higher and I began to feel really very weary, 
and I suppose looked it, one of the Sheikhs (the one I don’t like) 
stopped and sat down to wait for us. When we got up to him he 
began a long palaver with Joseph, and spread out his blanket—a nice 
white one, not too dirty-looking, and with a dark blue striped border 
like many at home. Joseph smiled, and when I asked what the man 
was saying he told me he wanted to put me in his blanket and carry 
me to the top! I thanked him very much indeed but declined, not 
that I thought he could not have borne his burden, for these slim, 
sinewy men can and do carry weights that our strongest porters would 
never dream of attempting, but the thought of the blanket and its 
possible inhabitants deterred me. After a two hours’ climb we got 
to the top, and found ourselves on a plain as flat as a table, rode on 
till noon, and then lunched. We had a novel experience there—a 
poor native came along who had never seen a white man before. 
He was wandering all alone and anxious to get out of the desert, 
and to find something to do, so Joseph took him on as odd man for 
the time being. He was a quiet, simple, gentle-looking youth, about 
nineteen years of age, I should think, and wore the native dress like all 
the others, only a little more primitive in its way. The march after 
lunch was over flat, sandy plains with no distinguishing feature about 
them, only the camel tracks lying in rows like dust-coloured ribbons, 
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_ and stretching as far as the eye could see. We camped for the night 
at Wadi el Arish. 


March 12th.—This day the ground covered was exactly like that 
of the one before, without any variety whatever. 


March 13th.—We still travel over miles and miles of flat desert ; 
nothing is to be seen but sand, sand, and still more sand. On every 
side, all is the same, and there is scarcely a land-mark of any kind in 
the day’s march. We are now nearing Nakhl, and this evening ten 
men, with their camels and two horses, met us on arriving at the camp- 
ing ground, to claim their share of the plunder, and to make, or begin 
to make, their bargain about the members of their tribe who should 
guide us on our way to the borders of Palestine, I do not think I 
have explained about the tribes and their rights in guiding parties 
across the desert, so I must do so now. At Suez, or rather, in Cairo, 
the dragomans arrange for men to meet them at the Wells of Moses, 
and these go on as far as they have “running powers.” When the 
cavalcade reaches the border line, Sheikhs and some other members of 
the new tribes come to the camp, and both sets hold a long palaver, 
and, I may add, it generally is a loud and wordy one. ‘The new men 
have the right, of course, to send the first guides back ; but as far as 
this benighted Nakhl, we were very fortunate, the “ backsheesh ” and 
share of perquisites that our first men offered were accepted, and only 
one or two were replaced by new comers at Sinai. The worst of it is 
that if you change your guides you also change your camel, and that 
is indeed something to be dreaded, especially when you are fortunate 
to have a quiet animal like mine. At Nakhl we found the tribes 
absolutely determined to turn our nice men back ; they wanted the 
trip to Gaza, no bribery would change their intentions, and, very 
unwillingly, we had to submit. In the end they consented to take 
one of the Sheikhs, a very nice man, with us, who could saddle 
the camels most comfortably, but when Joseph told the man, he 
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point blank refused to join the party, “ For,” he said, “I should have 
to come back with them, and they would kill me for my money, my 
arms, and my clothes.” The tribes all round Nakhl are very, very 
wild, and jealous of one another. Indeed I do not know when, if 
ever, I saw such a ferocious-looking set of ragamuffins; I feel quite 
nervous when J look at them and listen to their quarrelling. 


March 14th.—We reached Nakhl itself about four o’clock this 
afternoon, and it is the most lonely, most barren, most forsaken-look- 
ing place I ever beheld. There is an old, old tumble-down fort, in 
which there are two Egyptian officers, and a dozen of their Bedouin 
soldiers, whose wives and children are numerous, and live in a native 
village just outside the walls. This fort was built about three 
hundred and sixty years ago, on the pilgrim route between Egypt and 
Mecca, and, of course, was meant as a source of protection to the 
people on their long journey. The pilgrims have changed their 
route, however, and very few pass that way now-a-days. The Bey 
from the fort came down and called, and had afternoon tea, but the 
visit was not very entertaining, as he could only speak Arabic, and of 
course none of our party know one word of it. 


March 15th.—We were wakened very early this morning by the 
most awful noise we have yet experienced, men shouting and yelling, 
over fifty camels roaring like mad, and everything was topsy-turvey. 
Oh! I did wish the other men could still be with us; but it is useless to 
grumble. The night has been bitterly cold, 41 degrees at four a.m., 
and the brilliant morning sun promises terrific heat for the day, the 
thermometer stood at 65 at nine o’clock. About 11.30, scorching 
though it was, we went up to the fort to return the Bey’s visit, and 
were introduced to a young lieutenant, whose one desire seemed to be 
to get back to Cairo! He asked us if we knew Lord Cromer or Sir 
Francis Wingate, and seemed bitterly disappointed to hear that we 
did not; it never seemed to have occurred to him that in no case 
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could any one have interfered with Government arrangements. Poor 
fellow ! he has left his wife in Cairo, and he told me in very broken 
English that it was deadly dull at Nakhl, and there was nothing to do ! 
We sat in the courtyard of the fort, and had delicious coffee brought 
to us in tiny little glass cups which looked very dainty in that wild- 
looking place. We saw over the fort, but there was nothing much to 
be seen except some very clean nice-looking bedding airing on the top 
-—why, I know not—but it was there. As we went out, some of the 
native soldiers saluted, but such a “ present arms” I never beheld ! 
The men wear the Bedouin dress, and the only soldier's garment they 
have is the regulation military overcoat. The two officers were in 
kharki. We went down after this to look at the village, and were 
deeply interested in seeing the little school. ‘The master is an 
old, old man with a white beard, and the little dusky scholars 
appear very fond of him. He had them all sitting outside in a 
shady place while he taught them, but gladly moved them into the 
sunshine while Will photographed both master and pupils. The 
Laird had taken an immense bag of sweets with him, and it was very 
amusing to see him doling out handful after handful to the eager 
children, who then fled off to their homes to tell the news, and 
immediately the smaller fry came toddling up the street to get their 
share. Fortunately the bag was like the widow’s cruse, it held out! 

We returned to the camp in time for lunch, and after that our 
first camel leaders came to bid us good-bye. We were very sorry to 
part from them, and vexed too that we had no gifts for them, so we 
could only give them their tips, with some sweets and tobacco—any 
one contemplating a trip across the desert should take one or two 
little things out from home, such as cheap knives, sweets, small tartan 
shawls or scarves and tobacco. They all shook hands with us, and 
Sala and the Sheikhs kissed my hand as well. Of course only the 
camel leaders said “ good-bye,” we did not see much of the baggage 
men at any time, so we did not know them. 
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March 16th.—The noise this morning was if anything more 
appalling than ever, and the men looked so wild that I was thankful 
when it was proposed that we should start by walking a bit of the way. 
The camels had been so noisy as to be quite terrifying, and one enor- 
mous baggage animal had simply to be unloaded and left behind; it 
absolutely refused to allow itself to be loaded, and whenever anything 
was put up, it rolled over and over and shook itself free, bellowing all 
the time. The ground we came over was as flat as ever, nothing to 
be seen but low shrubs, dried up and dusty, and an occasional beetle 
of some kind taking a walk. ‘The new camels are not to be compared 
to the old, and as mine is very high, the sensation is something awful ; 
if the brute puts down its head to nibble a shrub, I feel as if nothing 
would keep me from going right over its head. 


March 17th.—This day’s march has been just like the last three or 
four, only now we are beginning, at least most of us, to do what 
Joseph calls “unmount” and walk for twenty minutes or half-an- 
hour, and we find it a very great relief. Sometimes we get down 
when we see the lunch-tent or the camp afar off, and then walk 
into it. We camped this evening at six o’clock on the north side of 
the Wadi Garaizeh, and thankful we were when we saw our tents, for 
we had had along ride after lunch. We were just on the edge of this 
wide, wide Wadi, when we started at 2.30, and we knew that we had 
to ride as far as the eye could reach before we could find rest. As 
long as the ground is dry a camel can trudge on gaily, but whenever 
the sand becomes wet and slippery they can do no more, for the reason 
I have already given. If rain had come on, and it did not look 
unlike it, we might have been stuck on the wrong side of this huge 
Wadi for three or four days. I got into camp first that night, for my 
black rascal of a guide would hurry on, no matter what I said or did, 
and I trembled at the thought of how I was to get out of that 
saddle, for I could not willingly have handed myself over to the 
tender mercies of my leader or any of the other dirty baggage men, 
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and yet, unless some of the Syrian servants were on view when I got 
to the tents, I knew that the others would make the camel “ burra,” 
and if I did not let them help me, they would simply climb up 
~ and lift me down. A lady (especially a middle-aged one) cannot 
dismount alone, and I had generally had Joseph, besides one of the 
gentlemen, although I did not object to the assistance of the first 
men we had, Sala or a Sheikh often came to my saddle and de- 
posited me on the sand. Just as I had given up all hopes of being 
able to dismount in comfort, I saw Selim’s honest face at the 
door of the dining-tent, and as soon as we got near enough, I shouted 
to him ; he seemed to have grasped the situation, for he ran forward, 
and his reply rang through the clear air: “ All right, lady, Selim 
com’! ” 

March 18th.—By this time things, as far as our surroundings are 
concerned, are improving every hour. It is most interesting to notice 
the slow, but sure, way in which vegetation, rough as it is, is 
improving. The tamarisks are higher (one cannot call them tall), 
and various odd shrubs keep appearing: to-day we have passed many 
that look exactly like white broom, only, of course, stunted and dried 
up, compared to our own at home. We see also queer little, hard, 
hard, yellow things, like discarded balls of different sizes, lying on the 
sand, and these, Joseph tells us, are desert melons, never edible, even 
when quite fresh, but there they lie and dry up, unseen by man, until 
in the end they are as hard as wood. ‘To-day we have also seen a few 
clumps of long, dark green glossy leaves, very like our aspedistres in 
the greenhouses at home, and Joseph tells us they are the foliage of 
the desert lily, which is an exquisite flower, and blooms in great 
profusion in the months of July and August—would I could be there 
to see and pick, for I understand one can gather them in handfuls, 
they are so numerous. We see now any quantity of lizards, and have 
also noticed one or two creatures of a very hideous type glide off in 
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frantic haste into a hole in the sand. We have also noticed one or 
two emaciated hares scampering off amongst the scrub, but they need 
not have feared, as there was no flesh on them to “jug,” and nothing 
could have been there fit to make soup. 


March 19th.—This has been a very eventful day, and I do not 
think that one of us has ever retired with a more thankful heart, 
either to our beds in the dear old land across the sea or in our little 
tents in the desert! We left camp at the usual hour in the morning, 
and all went well, indeed we thoroughly enjoyed the slowly increasing 
vegetation, and about an hour before lunch, when we saw the little 
red flag waving its welcome on the breeze, most of us dismounted and 
walked through a pretty little Wadi, overgrown with grass and shrubs, 
and now and then passing under palm trees. By the time we reached 
the tent we were pretty hot and tired, and envied the camels standing 
in deep pools of water under some palms. Will, Mr. Dan, and I had 
walked a good bit, and as we were both hungry and thirsty, we were 
not a little annoyed when half-an-hour passed and no sign of the 
Laird nor Dr. Fraser, nor Guntrip, nor Joseph! I suggested that 
the two first must have dismounted as we did, and had got into a 
discussion ; the others thought the same, and Mr. Dan had just 
said we should begin lunch, when Guntrip arrived and said that 
something had detained them, but thought Mr. Coats would like 
to tell the news himself. We ran out, and saw the latter walking 
along rather slowly and looking very pale, accompanied by Dr. Fraser. 
We got an awful scare, of course, but were thankful to see every 
one of them at least on their feet! Shortly after we had dis- 
mounted Mr. Coats’ camel shied at something, swerved to the side, 
pitching the rider out of the saddle, and leaving him hanging 
literally by his heels from the strap which comes across the front ! 
Dr. Fraser got a terrible shock, and before he could speak he saw 
Joseph throw himself anyhow out of his saddle, and he, with Mr, 
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Coats’ leader, got our “ chief” safely to the ground ! Had he fallen, 
it would have been on his head, so one can easily imagine the awful 
fate which Joseph managed to avoid! The Laird had one little 
bleeding mark on his face, and the glass of his watch was broken— 
nothing worse had happened, I am thankful to say. I asked him if 
he was not terribly shocked at the time, but in his usual quiet way he 
said, “ No,” the only thing that disturbed him was that his watch and 
his money fell out of his pockets when he was turned upside down, 
and as he had nothing else to do, he held the former, and saved 
it from being smashed to bits! The accident gave us alla horrid 
feeling as to what might have been, all the more so when Dr. Fraser 
found later on that poor old Joseph had broken two ribs in throwing 
himself off his camel. He was all bandaged up after getting into 
camp, and fortunately the ribs had not pierced the lungs. He has 
been very brave to-day, and is now trying to get some sleep in the 
kitchen tent. I hear he intends to endeavour to buy a donkey to- 
morrow, as the motion of a camel is unbearable, and we are still too 
far from civilization to find a horse. Our camp to-night is, I am 
thankful to say, on the border of Palestine. 


March 20th.—On account of poor Joseph we could not start quite 
so early this morning, but we might just as well have done so, for 
although Dr. Fraser distinctly told him that on no account must he 
get up until his medical adviser had paid his visit, the faithful one was 
out looking after those rascally Bedouins at 7 a.m. The men had 
evidently been wilder and more quarrelsome than usual, for on looking 
out about seven, hearing an awful noise, I saw three or four of 
them actually brandishing their swords. I stood at the tent door 
watching, and in a second or two Joseph limped out of his quarters, 
and in less than no time the scoundrels put away their weapons and 
went sullenly to their duties. I asked Joseph afterwards what he had 
said, and he told me he had simply let them know that in two days’ 
time they would be in Gaza, after that they would have plenty of time 
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to kill each other; meanwhile he could not have the lady and the 
gentlemans disturbed. Just before leaving camp at 9.15, two men 
brought a tiny, tiny donkey for sale: Joseph had sent a messenger to 
the villages near to see if such a quadruped could be found so that he 
need not do the rest of the journey to Gaza on foot, and riding a 
camel was still out of the question. ‘There are rogues in all countries, 
but I think the Eastern species would be hard to beat—this almost 
toy specimen of an ass was not worth more than ten shillings and yet 
the owner would not part with it for less than £4, off course knowing 
full well that the animal was necessary to us. ‘The creature was 
actually re-sold for the former sum later on, I think, in Jerusalem. 
Joseph’s legs, and certainly his garments, almost reached the ground 
on each side, and he did cut a strange figure. During this day it was 
most interesting to watch the ever-increasing cultivation, at first only 
tiny patches of green, and then by and bye, as we got nearer to 
Palestine, we noticed quite good-sized fields being ploughed by camels 
drawing a primitive native plough. We camped for the night at 
Wady Abjadh, and enjoyed a general softness in the air, coming I 
suppose, from the increasing moisture in the surrounding country. 


March 21st and 22nd.—Still on, on to-day we rode through a 
land becoming richer and richer, and greener and greener; in fact 
our path often lay through fields on either side, and we saw many 
prosperous-looking farms—even the old-fashioned cocks and hens like 
those in old England began to appear; we also noticed the native 
farmers riding quietly round their ground, surveying things in 
general. For the first time since we left England, we have seen rain ; 
a heavy shower came on about 10.15, and after trying in vain to 
battle with it we dismounted, made the camels lie down or rather 
kneel down near some trees, and we took shelter native fashion 
by crouching in the lea of their huge frames. A camel does not 
make such a bad shelter after all. About eleven o’clock we decided 
to walk on to the lunch-tent, which we saw a good bit ahead; it 
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was warmer and pleasanter on foot than riding in the rain which 
had a chilly, wintry feeling in it, and which, of course, tried us very 
much more on account of the long weeks of intense, dry heat through 
which we had just passed. As we slowly and gradually ascended the 
gentle slopes towards Gaza we had distant glimpses of the sea several 
times, and one could almost fancy we scented the briny ocean 
from afar. Whole families in carts, or driving oxen, or carrying 
hay, or returning home after the day’s work, began to pass us as 
the evening drew near, and we felt that we were once more getting 
closer to our fellow-creatures. I must say the sounds of the children’s 
voices shouting to one another (although they were little natives and 
I did not understand one word they said) were like the sweetest music 
in my ears, and I could have listened to them half the night. 

We saw some lovely lights and sunset effects this evening, and 
thoroughly enjoyed the last hour’s ride just before we came in sight 
of Gaza, resting and looking lovely on the crest of a hill. Unfor- 
tunately the Sheikhs could not find out from any one the exact spot to 
which the camp had gone, and it was only after one of them found 
and followed the “spoor” of the baggage camels that he was able to 
guide us rightly to the tents. It became pretty dark, so Will and I 
dismounted and walked “ home.” We were, of course, all in a state of 
great excitement, for there we were to get the first news of all those 
at home, since we left Cairo. Letters and telegrams all brought 
good tidings, amongst others that Mr. Coats had become the grand- 
father of little twin girls. We were all deeply interested, of course, 
and drank the health of Daisie and her babies in champagne. We 
only got into camp at seven, so the idea of a day of rest was a 
welcome one; it makes such a difference when retiring to feel that 
there is not the usual getting up at six a.m. on the morrow. 


March 23rd.—This town, which looks quite picturesque in the 
distance, is, they tell me, the very dirtiest (I should like to use even a 
stronger word), that ever was seen, and the odours beggar description. 
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The place is surrounded by hedges of prickly pears, which give an 
uncanny look, and as Joseph advised me not to go to the town, I sat 
quietly in my tent finishing the letters I had begun at Nakhl, and 
writing others. The men all took a stroll into Gaza, and, I think, 
regretted it; the heat was intolerable, and they saw sights, and 
smelled smells which they felt they would not readily forget. ‘They 
saw one building of interest, and that was a church built by the 
Crusaders, which is now turned into a mosque. One thing makes us 
thankful to be here, and that is that our Nakhl men and their 
quadrupeds all return to the place from whence they came, and we 
shall see them no more. My leader had behaved so badly that 
Joseph refused to give him any backsheesh, indeed, the man from first 
to last has been a horror, but I had to put up with him, as he is the 
owner of the quietest and smoothest-going camel, and the hosts and 
Joseph always say the lady must have that. Well, we bade them all 
farewell, and the laughter of the muleteers with the clatter of their 
horses and their bells are already ringing in our ears. 


March 24th.—Very different sounds greeted our cars this morning 
from those we have been accustomed to of late; camels roared no 
more, but horses neighed, donkeys brayed, mules gave forth their 
discordant cry, and the voices of the muleteers, along with the 
animals’ bells, rang a gay accompaniment all the while. When I 
looked out of my tent in the early morning, I was much struck with 
the difference in the scene; instead of sand and rocks, there were green 
fields, tall palm trees, prickly pears, grass and even a few flowers, 
while adding to the picturesqueness of the scene, whole families 
squatted in different groups round about the camp in order to get a 
good view of us, and of all our doings. There was no squabbling, 
and everything seemed merry indeed. The horses stood all picketed 
in a row, already saddled, and the baggage mules waited patiently 
for their loads, nibbling their fresh fodder, still moist with the early 
dew. The muleteers were most picturesque in their half-Spanish 
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costumes, gaily embroidered (although somewhat faded) short jackets, 
striped sashes, full blue trousers, or rather knee breeches, and many- 
coloured stockings like our tartan, but minus feet, and with tassels 
hanging at the sides. They wore the usual head-dress covered with a 
kafiyeh, which gives them a very quaint appearance. After breakfast 
we all went out to view the “ mounts,” and found that a magnificent 
animal with a skin like bridal satin, and an orange-coloured tail 
(dyed of course), was set aside for the commander-in-chief, and very 
fine he looked on his horse, quite like the head of a clan. Very soon 
we mounted and rode off through a pretty country, with fresh 
spring green leaves on every side, so that one did not so much object 
to the dusty roads. We camped at a place called Felugi, just 
outside the village, too close to it in fact, for the noise of people and 
dogs seemed to go on through the live-long night, and Dr. Fraser's 
fame had even spread thus far, for we heard of patients even then, on 
our arrival. 


25th March.—Early this morning the patients began to arrive, 
and it was beautiful to see the people bringing their sick and their 
maimed to see what the great white ‘“‘ Hakeem” could do for them. 
The natives were fine-looking people, and one man actually brought his 
brother on his back and laid him down at the doctor’s tent door—alas, 
he was beyond help, he was suffering from a severe attack of enteric, 
and only the best of hospital nursing could have cured him, and 
may be not even that. Another handsome young father brought a 
lovely little girl in his arms, and it gave both the doctor and me a- 
sore heart when he told me that he had found a big hole in one of her 
lungs! What could he do? He could not tell the poor man the whole 
truth, but he ordered what he knew the child could get plenty of— 
fresh air, and eggs, and milk. An old man turned up amongst the 
others, and he really was very funny ; he was more than rotund, and 
he went about the camp, even coming to the breakfast-tent, and 
beating the “embonpoint” part of him like a drum. After examin- 
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ation, Dr. Fraser told us he was suffering from bad dropsy! After 
the “consulting hour” was over, we set out on one of the heaviest 
days of the whole trip, and I am very glad that I did not know before 
starting what lay before us. We rode away from the village about 
eight o’clock, some of us not feeling very happy in the saddle, as one 
or two of the horses seemed inclined to be frisky. The natives came 
out in twos and threes to stare at us, and we were greatly struck with 
the prosperous appearance of most of them. We rode on through a 
lovely country, with fine, low hills lying on each side, grassy fields 
bordering the road, and many trees dotted all over the landscape. 
The heat became intense after a bit, and when we arrived at Beit- 
Jebrin, the Gath of the Bible, we were almost roasted! The ancient 
city is very interesting : not that any “ ruins” in the correct sense of 
the word, are to be seen, but all around, amongst the grass and trees, 
there are huge masses of old hewn stones lying, bases of pillars, bits of 
capitols, little pieces of carving, many of them bearing proofs of their 
Roman origin, whilst others show a far more ancient date, and 
undoubtedly belonged to Gath itself as it stood many centuries before 
the Christian era. We bought several old Roman lamps, and one or 
two fossils, from the natives, which they sold us for a few pence. 
We rode on for about three quarters of an hour beyond Beit-Jebrin, 
through a lovely, verdant country, rich with the fresh leaves of 
spring, and had lunch at twelve beside a clear brook, and under a 
huge, spreading tree. What a delightful change it was from the hot 
tent of the desert; but it in its time did us good service too, for 
without it while eating we would have had nothing between us and 
the burning rays of the sun! We sat round a table, and thoroughly 
enjoyed our meal, for in the desert nothing so comfortable as the 
former was to be had, but many extra comforts were sent from 
Jerusalem to meet us with the muleteers at Gaza! While sitting, 
several natives seemed to spring up from nowhere, and one old hag 
sat watching us all the time, who might easily have been the Witch of 
Endor resurrected ! 
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During the ride to-day I noticed how much more the people 
stared at us, and while coming slowly through Gath the natives 
nudged one another, looked at me, and whispered! I found out from 
Joseph it was the same old story as crossing the desert, when we 
did meet people, they were always astonished at me, and often said 
to one another, “It seems to me that is a woman!” Well, after 
lunch Mr. Dan announced his intention of walking on towards 
Hebron, and Mr. Walton immediately said he would accompany 
him, so away they went. Very soon we mounted, and rode on 
towards the pass through the mountains leading up to the historical 
town, through lovely lowlands rich with vegetation, but very 
sparsely populated. It was very hot, avd the flies worried the 
horses—so much so that, although I was certain something had 
gone wrong with mine, Joseph insisted at first it was only the 
heat and the insects causing the irritation, nothing else. In the 
long run, however, he found that the poor animal was really ill, 
and I had to dismount in a great hurry, while Khalil, the chief 
muleteer, ran up and bled the horse, using a long thing like a skewer 
pushed up the nostril. Saddles were then changed, and I was put on 
one of the discarded horses and rode on, not feeling quite so happy as 
I had done in the morning. Well, we toiled on our weary way 
through an awful gorge, high rugged mountains rising on each side of 
our narrow path, which was very steep, and to our British ideas of a 
bridle-path, almost impassable ; but Syrians have different opinions. 
At the entrance to the pass we were molested for the only time during 
the whole tour : a man who seemed to resent our travelling through 
a certain territory hurled stones at us down the cliffs, but fortunately 
he was too far off to do any damage. On, on we went, and every 
foot of the way seemed more difficult. The poor Bedouin whom we 
found in the desert, and who had never beheld a white man before, 
Joseph had constituted my special guide, and he certainly did his very 
best ; but a point came when the Sheikh who was guiding took one 
side of a rock and my man the other. Could I have spoken I would 
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have told him to follow the guide, but I couldn’t, and before I knew 
where I was, my horse was down. I got a great scare, but thanks 
to having ridden a little many years ago I knew how to get out 
of my saddle, and did so in a moment, but my nerve was gone, 
and I had no pluck from that hour. ‘The Laird and every one 
else got a fright, so I was thankful that I was able to shout back 
to the coming travellers that no one was hurt. I was sorry for my 
poor bodyguard, for I think he feared that he might be blamed, but 
I soon convinced Joseph that “ Aisah” was in no way the culprit. I 
think nearly every one dismounted at this point, but I was so terrified 
at the thought of being forced to mount the horse again that I hurried 
on in front, and got Will to come with me well a-head. The pass was 
glorious, full of ferns of all sorts, and many kinds of wild flowers still 
in bud. I am sure there will be few of our friends who will not 
envy us when I say that we picked every kind of cyclamen, of every 
shade from pure white to deep crimson, of the largest dimensions, 
from all the nooks and crannies we walked past. We kept on foot for 
a long time, every moment hoping to see Hebron appearing round the 
corner. The gorge was tremendously rough and rugged, and when we 
did re-mount the horses seemed as if they were carrying us up some 
steep, steep stairs. It made us all wonder what the animals at home 
would make of such a path. At last we got up to the top, and saw 
Hebron lying a little distance from us; we went up some real steps cut 
in the rock at this point, and then got on to a fine, broad, good road. 
After riding for a little way we dismounted and walked into the town, 
I feeling more tired than at any other time on our long trip. We 
met two English ladies going home in the gloaming—Mrs. Paterson 
and her cousin—they had been calling on us at the camp. I don’t 
think I could describe my feelings when I heard the mother tongue 
spoken once more by a woman. Hebron looks very beautiful, but 
only as regards situation; most of the buildings are modern, eastern 
style, and the natives are very rough, wild and quarrelsome. The 
camp was a noisy one, for dogs and villagers seemed to be round the 
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place the live-long night. ‘Two soldiers watched along with our own 
men, but they looked utter ruffians, so they did not inspire us with 
very much confidence. 


March 26th.—After a late breakfast and general lounging about 
for a little while, the men of the party all went to see the outside of 
the church which is built over the veritable cave of Macpelah, and into 
which no Christian may go. Our King when Prince of Wales was 
the last to enter, he having got a special firman from the Sultan of 
the time, but the people were so indignant, and became so trouble- 
some over the matter, that it was considered wiser after that to keep 
all Christians outside. It is certainly a spot of great interest to every 
one, for in the cave lie the bones of Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and 
Rebekah, of Leah, and the veritable mummy of Jacob, which was 
taken back specially from Egypt, to fulfil his dying charge, “ Bury 
me with my fathers.” 

I sat in the camp guarded by a Syrian servant while the others 
were away, and looked out on the rocky hillsides with their patches 
of vineyards in terraces, and the almond trees at their very loveliest, 
clothed in their delicate pink blossom. After lunch Joseph informed 
us that he had got a carriage to take us on to Solomon’s Pools that 
evening, and as far as Bethlehem next day, where better conveyances 
would meet us from Jerusalem. I wish I could describe that ‘ car- 
riage:” it was tiny, held four at a stretch, had no doors, no springs, 
was on four very low wheels, and had only leather curtains hanging 
from the primitive roof, to keep the wind and weather out. The 
thing arrived about three o'clock ; took us first to see Abraham’s 
oak, where the riders set off by themselves, and we went to call 
on Dr. and Mrs. Paterson, to whom I had an introduction. Oh! 
the delight of getting into that pretty English home, and sitting 
in a comfortable chair from the old country, drinking tea and 
eating delicious scones made by a Scotch maid. Both Dr. and Mrs. 
Paterson were most kind, indeed, I shall never forget their goodness, 
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I was very tired, and they both pressed me to stay all night, and 
drive into Jerusalem next day with Mrs. Paterson and her cousin 
Miss Cooper, but we thought it wiser on the whole that I should 
keep with our own party, especially as Will had ridden on, and was 
not feeling very well. What a drive that was down to the Pools: I 
thought every moment we should be over, the ponies ran so quickly, 
and the springless carriage swayed and lurched to a tremendous 
extent. It was pouring when we got to our destination, the camp 
was close to the big pool, and everything looked wet and dreary 
indeed. Joseph had things all in good order for us, and we enjoyed 
the fresh food he had for dinner, but most of all, the newly-made 
bread. 


March 27th.—This morning the weather looked hopeless, but 
about ten o’clock the clouds cleared away to some extent, and we got 
into our carriage and drove off after the riders, stopping in a very 
short time, so that any one who wished could go down into a sort of 
cave, to see the spring which supplies the pool with water now, as it 
did thousands of years ago. Our way to Bethlehem lay through a 
picturesque rocky valley, the hillsides here and there showing little 
vineyards where the soil had been brought and banked up with rough 
masonry, so that the people could cultivate their vines, olives, and 
little patches of corn. The views of the city itself are very pictur- 
esque, with the Church of the Nativity almost in the centre, and three 
convents near. The streets are narrow, very steep, and. very, very 
dirty ; in fact, no one could describe the utter squalor of the place, 
the city looked like one huge slum, and the rainy weather added to 
the miserable appearance. Oh! the mud and the puddles were 
deplorable. As we drove along we were all much struck with the 
exquisite beauty of the women; especially, of course, of the younger 
ones. They are not dark, have lovely clear complexions, al- 
though not as fair as “lilies and roses,” and have soft, dusky 
eyes, with hair of a rich deep brown. They wear a very strange 
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head-dress, but it suits their peculiar style of beauty, we saw it 
nowhere else in the East, and I believe it is peculiar to the women of 
Bethlehem. Our carriage we considered quite a rough enough mode 
of locomotion getting up to the ancient city, but from Dr. Fraser’s, 
Mr. Snaddon’s and Will’s account of their horse-path, we knew 
nothing about a stiff climb, the riders actually went up and down 
stairs of rock-hewn steps on the backs of their steeds. Had it not 
been that the Syrian muleteer kept to his saddle, I am sure the three 
Britishers would gladly have dismounted, but danger or no danger, 
very few men of our nation ever show the white feather, so they sat 
still and climbed ! 

We drew up in front of the biggest convent, which is close to, in 
fact connected with, the Church of the Nativity, and were shown into 
a long, narrow room, with many chairs round a big table, and several 
broad, but very hard sofas lining the walls! The monks are always 
hospitable, and very willing to give travellers accommodation, or to 
help them in any way that lies in their power. J oseph had our lunch 
all laid out, and while this was being done, we went over the church. 
Three sects claim each a portion of the buildings, Greeks, Armenians, 
and Roman Catholics ; each class is wildly jealous of the others, and 
twenty Turkish soldiers are in the church night and day in case of 
riots, which, indeed, were not uncommon in past years. We descended 
into a big, barbarously decorated sort of chamber, which, when some 
of the tawdry tapestries were pulled aside, we could see was cut out 
of the solid rock, and this place, we were told, was the stable of the 
inn in which our Saviour was born. We were shown the legendary 
spot where the manger stood, and all around were silver lamps, 
jewels, altar-pieces, in fact every conceivable kind of ornament, most 
of them of the most garish description. We went all over the three 
different sections, but found them all very much alike, and each one of 
them barbaric in their finery. We went to a balcony and had a view 
of the fields where the shepherds sat watching their flocks that first 
Christmas night, and the sight impressed one profoundly, for as to 
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this site being the true one, there has never been the shadow of a 
doubt. It was a fair scene, even in the passing showers, the peaceful 
fields, surrounded by iow hills, their beautiful orchards gay in many 
places with the pink and white blossoms which come before the leaves, 
the trees standing up from a gorgeous carpet of the loveliest wild 
flowers. 

After lunch we set off in two comfortable carriages for Jerusalem ; 
it was so very wet that the horses were sent off with the muleteers 
to look after them. On the road we passed Rachel’s tomb: it is a 
tiny, ugly, semi-modern building with a dome, but there is no doubt 
that the site is genuine, and that it is the true scene of the sad story 
of Rachel’s death. Christians, Moslems, and Jews alike, revere the 
place. 

We reached Jerusalem and entered by the Jaffa gate after a drive 
over anything but smooth roads about four o’clock, thankful to get 
into comfortable rooms once more. ‘The weather had been so broken 
for a day or two that the Laird and Mr. Dan decided that our quarters 
in Jerusalem should be in the Grand New Hotel, and a nice, well- 
appointed, well-managed house it is. There are very good bed-rooms, 
large dining-saloons, and a big, comfortably-furnished hall, which 
serves as a lounge and reading-room as well. In the evenings the 
inevitable Eastern merchant arrives, and turns out his wares, olive 
wood-work, silks, stink-stone vases and beads, and all sorts of mother 
of pearl articles, to tempt the visitors. We liked staying in the hotel 
very much indeed after we got over the close feeling of being in a room 
even with all the windows wide open, and I, my first surprise at the 
sight of an Oriental in a fez and frock-coat bringing in my bath in 
the morning, for of course there was not a maid-servant in the place. 
The hotel was full of English-speaking people, many of them 
Americans, and for the first two days, whenever we passed through 
the hall we heard whispers of: “ That’s the Coats party ; they’ve just 
come through the Sinaitic desert ; she’s the only lady with them !” 
We had tea soon after our arrival, then went out for a turn before 
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dinner. I never beheld anything like the people in the street: they 
were indeed a motley crowd of every nation under the sun, wearing 
every possible garment, from rags, and a sheep-skin coat, to smart tweeds 
made by a British tailor. Many of the better-class native men—in 
fact, I may say nearly all—wore an ordinary black frock or morning 
coat, with the inevitable fez, which an Eastern so seldom doffs. Oh! 
the beggars and the dogs! They seemed to be falling over one another 
in the streets, one could not imagine such a scene anywhere else. 


March 28th.—This was indeed a very interesting and eventful day. 
After a nine o’clock breakfast, we set out in two comfortable landaus 
to begin our sight-seeing. First of all we drove over the Hill of 
Zion, visiting the different points of interest there, such as the sup- 
posed house of Caiaphas, the tombs of David and Solomon, and the 
upper chamber where the Last Supper was taken ; but as these sites 
are only legendary, and as there is a tawdry Greek or Armenian 
church built over each of them, they are really not very interesting 
nor much worth visiting. After finishing Zion, we drove to what is 
now known as “ Gordon’s Calvary.” When General Gordon was 
living in Jerusalem he set himself to study all the different places 
around, and after much thought came to the conclusion that this low 
hill overlooking the city was the true Calvary. On the side, just a 
little way below the top, there is a huge hole giving entrance to a cave, 
and from several points of view this opening takes the outline of a 
skull, hence the name “ Golgotha” or “ Place of a Skull.” It is a 
“oreen hill,” and outside the city walls which it overlooks, and as 
there is a small Mohammeden cemetery on the top nothing in the 
shape of a tawdry church can ever be built up there to spoil the 
scene. The hill stands there basking in the sunlight, covered with 
soft, green turf, dotted over with daisies, and other lovely wild 
flowers, just as it must have done on that awful day, nearly two 
thousand years ago. We were one and all deeply impressed as we 
walked about picking flowers to bring home in memory of “ Gordon’s 
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Calvary,” and looking down on the city. Another most interesting 
spot is a tomb close to the side, cut out of the solid rock, and which 
General Gordon, who had explored the whole place, said was cer- 
tainly that of a rich man, and the only one in the immediate vicinity 
of Calvary; so while there is no certainty about the matter, this 
grave might easily be that of Joseph Arimathea. There are four 
places in it for the dead, three large, and one little one, like that 
of a child. This may not have been the grave where our Saviour 
lay, but it certainly was a very old tomb, and was untouched with 
the exception of having been swept out, and a stone slab set up 
that had fallen over ; but it was most impressive to see every man of 
the party involuntarily taking his hat off, and none of us spoke above 
a whisper. General Gordon wrote and spoke so well on the subject 
that some English ladies bought a piece of ground beside the tomb, 
had many flowers planted there, and put an old Dane and his 
daughter in the place as custodians. This “garden tomb,” as it is 
called, is kept up almost entirely by English people, and a sweet, 
quiet spot it is. I shall never forget that visit to Calvary. 

After lunch we went on foot to see the Good Friday procession of 
priests and people passing along the Via Dolorosa, and oh! the dirt 
and squalor, not to mention the smells, we passed through, were indeed 
beyond description. The procession was a huge one, and the chant- 
ing, as the people moved slowly along, was most weird: there were 
thousands of men and women joining in it, of all ages and nation- 
alities—I saw even one English father and daughter simply enrapt 
with devotion. We stood on some steps outside for a long time, 
waiting and watching, and after the procession passed we went to 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and were impressed by the 
scenes there. There were thousands of men and women thronging 
into that church, hundreds of them poor Russian peasants, many of 
them aged, and all of whom must have travelled for many months, 
undergone untold hardships, and spent the savings of many years, to 
come and make this pilgrimage. We remembered the hundred and 
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fifty pilgrims we had met near Sinai, and knew they would be among 
the number. We sat for a long while on a low balustrade sort of 
place watching the poor souls coming in at the great door and 
prostrating themselves, many of them lying prone, on the stone of 
unction, or anointment, which is said to lie on the spot where 
Nicodemus anointed Christ after the Crucifixion. It was a touching 
sight, for of course these people were doing this for Christ’s sake, and 
firmly believing that it would be pleasing to Him. The Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre is enormous, and inside of it the Greeks and 
Latins believe that all the sites connected with the history of the life 
of Christ are contained—except those events, of course, which took 
place outside of Jerusalem. ‘There are chapels innumerable on every 
side, and all around, in honour of all sorts of so-called saints, some of 
them belonging to the Greeks, others to the Latins, each sect jealously 
guarding its own property. We went up some long stairs to see 
many chapels built higher up, and were shown a supposed piece of 
the true Cross, the hole in the rock in which it was said to have been 
set up, and several other historical spots, equally legendary. We were 
shown the sepulchre, the place where our Saviour was crowned with 
thorns, a piece of the column beside which He was scourged, the spot 
where He appeared to Mary Magdalen, and many others, not one of 
which appealed to us in any comparison to the sight of the thousands 
of pilgrims who had come from afar to do honour to the sacred name. 
After seeing all that we wanted for a first visit, we left and went to 
the bazaars, which are like those in all Eastern cities, most interest- 
ing, and most tantalizing, for the whole time one is simply pestered 
to buy at exorbitant prices. 'The men also visited the Jews’ wailing- 
place and their quarter, but Joseph advised me to stay behind, and 
Will was glad I did so, for the way was long and had to be done on 
foot through indescribable filth of all kinds. 


March 29th.—We went first this morning to see the Mosque of 
Omar, which is built on the site of Solomon’s Temple, and is deeply 
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interesting for many reasons. When we arrived there, of course, we 
had to don the yellow shoes provided in all mosques to cover the 
visitors’ boots, which must not tread on holy ground. The mosque is 
a fine one, and very large, and like all others, the floor is covered 
with most beautiful carpets, many of them made of silk. We were 
shown pieces of stone which are said to belong to the original temple, 
and in all probability they do, for they are far, far older than 
anything belonging to the Roman period. We saw the rock on 
which the larger sacrifices were made, and a hole through which the 
blood of the animals was supposed to flow down into the depths of a 
subterranean torrent far, far below. I cannot tell any one the thrill- 
ing sensation those relics caused to me! All the sites of the stories I 
have known since my earliest years! Abraham and Melchizedek are 
said to have sacrificed in this place, and, whether this is true or not, 
the Moslems believe it, and worship accordingly. We were also 
shown the archway of Solomon’s “Golden Gate.” It has been filled 
up with stone to keep it intact ; but of the truth of its site there is, 
I believe, no doubt. 

After seeing the Mosque of Omar, we went over the Mosque El- 
Aksa, which is quite close, standing at the foot of a broad courtyard, 
down a flight of wide, marble steps. This is an interesting temple; 
many reputed relics are there amongst others, on a stone behind the 
pulpit, is shown an impression of the footprint of Christ. The 
Crusaders worshipped at one time in this temple, after it became a 
Christian church, and a beautiful rose window exists, which is said to 
date from their time. We were also shown wonderful subterranean 
vaults, said to be Solomon’s stables, but most of our party, and many 
other travellers, presume that they are much more likely to have been 
places of refuge made by the Jews, where they might hide themselves 
and their families from the Romans. On the way from the mosque 
and its surroundings, we were taken through an archway to look over 
a low wall, down a rough, green slope, to a hollow very much like a 
“rubbish heap ” at home, and this, we were told, was once the Pool 
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of Bethesda ; no one could call it striking in any way—it made one 
feel sad to look at it. 

After this we walked along the Via Dolorosa as far as the church 
of “Ecce Homo,” which is beautiful in its simplicity, and exceedingly 
interesting. The arch under which Christ stood when Pontius Pilate 
said, “ Behold the man,” has been enclosed by the French Sisters of 
Zion, and forms part of a simple but tasteful church. The arch has 
only been cleaned, it has not been decorated in any tawdry way with 
ugly shrines near it, and it, as well as what remains of the wall of the 
Judgment Hall, are propped up with strong masonry, covered with 
fine oak. The nun who took us over the whole of the building (of 
which this is the church), and which is itself an orphanage for girls, 
pointed out many interesting relics. Excavations have been made in 
late years, and below the house there are subterranean passages where 
the soldiers must have kept watch over the prisoners. There on the 
ancient stones are still to be seen cut or carved marks, indicating some- 
thing that may have been used for a game like draughts or dominoes. 
Another and larger arch has been enclosed by the Russians, and each 
claims their own to be the true “Ecce Homo.” After seeing over 
every part of the building, the sister took us through a large kitchen 
where on a platform we saw about thirty healthy looking orphans 
having their mid-day meal. She then showed us many specimens of 
the girls’ needle-work, which can only be described as exquisite, and 
the goods are sold for the benefit of the institution. 

We returned to the hotel in time for lunch, and after a short rest, 
we went in two carriages to the top of the Mount of Olives, via the 
supposed site of Gethsemane. Before entering the garden, we were 
taken into a small chapel which is called the “Tomb of the Virgin,” 
and where Mary is said to have been laid by the disciples. Quite 
close to this church is the reputed Gethsemane, but while tradition 
points to these two sites being correct, there exists absolutely no 
proof; in fact, as regards the garden itself, there are three spots 
claimed, one by the Armenians, one by the Russians, and the third by 
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the Latins, and this last we visited. The garden is small and irregu- 
lar, but well-kept, and contains several very ancient olive trees, their 
trunks split with age, and every one of them propped up with stones. 
Cypresses are there, too, towering funereally above the beds gay with 
roses, pinks, anemones and many other flowers. ‘The monk who acted 
as guide gave me a bunch of blossoms which I still possess. All 
around the roads in this part of Jerusalem we were, if possible, 
pestered more than ever by lepers. The sight of many of them made 
one feel positively ill, and our hearts were quite hardened in the end, 
for if ever so small a coin was thrown to one, dozens of fresh beggars 
seemed to come on the scene in a moment. ‘The views we got of the 
city and its surroundings, and of the valley of the Jordan in the dis- 
tance as our carriages slowly wound up the road leading to the top of 
the Mount, were perfectly lovely in the clear light of the already 
sinking sun. There is a tower on the summit, but I did not think 
the view could be any better than it was on the ground, so I did not 
climb. Not very far from this, and lying away to our left is the 
supposed Field of Aceldama. There is quite a village now on the 
top of Olivet, but the hillside itself is still pretty free from buildings 
of any kind; there are only one or two ruins, and a gorgeous Russian 
Church with gilded domes standing amongst the soft grey of the 
olive trees. The drive home was very enjoyable, and when we passed 
the Institution of the Kaiserwerth Deaconesses, I should have dearly 
liked to call, but the sun had almost set, and every one dreaded the 
cold after that, for the air had already become very chilly. 


March 30th.—This day has been full of interest, and wants an 
abler pen than mine to do it justice. After breakfast the Laird, Mr. 
Dan, Will and I, set out with the dragoman to go to the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, in time for the Greek service in connection with 
the festival of the Icons. I must tell here, what I have neglected to 
write until now, that Joseph has not been going round with us in 
Jerusalem, he is resting in his bed, and trying to get up his strength 
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which has failed ever since his accident in the desert. Fortunately as 
it turned out for us, this temporary dragoman is a tall, powerful man, 
eminently qualified for dealing with a crowd. 

When we arrived at the square in front of the church, we found it 
was packed with people of many nationalities, most of them belonging 
to the peasant class. We were pushing our way with the help of our 
guide to the doors of the great building, when suddenly a number of 
soldiers cleared a passage way through the throng. We were told 
that the Russian Consul and his suite were just arriving, and 
that way must be made for them. In a few minutes they passed 
through, two ladies and two or three gentlemen, the latter wearing 
military dress. As soon as they had passed us, our dragoman 
led us on; we were the only other Europeans about, and the mob 
evidently thought that we belonged to the Consulate, and kept 
aside, leaving a clear passage. We arrived safely without let or 
hindrance at a point close to the reputed sepulchre, where the service 
was to take place. Servants in magnificent gold-embroidered uniforms 
or liveries were standing round, holding their wands of office, and 
keeping the people from pressing too close to the Patriarch and the 
four bishops who were going to officiate. ‘The vestments I shall never 
forget, for I never beheld anything so gorgeous as those, nor jewels 
approaching those worn on the mitres and necks of the dignitaries. 
The Patriarch sat on a low throne facing the door of the sepulchre, 
with two bishops on each hand, seated opposite to each other, while 
we stood immediately behind those on his left. The five mitres or 
whatever the queer crown-shaped things are called, simply blazed with 
precious stones of every kind, and most of which were very large. 
The brocades of the robes were rich beyond compare, and the neck- 
laces and ornaments made one stare in amazement. 'The church was 
packed from the ground floor almost to the ceiling, for every little 
balcony, or nook or cranny, was filled with people, as well as the 
larger galleries. Some English ladies living in the Grand Hotel with 
us had actually gone out at five o’clock in the morning to secure their 
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places, which were like all the others in the church—only standing 
ones. We did think ourselves very lucky people. Instrumental 
music is not allowed in the Greek Church, but how beautifully the 
men of the choir sang. We were just beneath them, and could fully 
appreciate the loveliness of their voices. For two hours we stood 
there, and I did not weary for one moment, even although I did not 
understand one single word. Sometimes there was singing, then one of 
the bishops would read something out of a magnificently bound book, 
illuminated like a missal, and twice, I think, the Patriarch read a 
verse or two. The dignitaries were all fine looking old men, and 
their long white hair and beards added greatly to their patriarchal 
appearance. At about 11.30 a procession of nearly four hundred priests 
of all ages, each carrying a staff and a bunch of flowers, wearing their 
tall brimless black hats and long black robes, with their hair twisted 
up in a knot, so as to prevent it being entangled in anything, began 
to walk round the church. The rear of this procession was brought 
up by some priests in fine vestments, followed by the bishops and the 
Patriarch, who carried high up a magnificent cross about eight inches 
in height, fixed on a pedestal of pme gold. The cross was entirely 
inlaid with rubies and diamonds, all cut square in the Russian style, 
and in the morning light the effect of colour was gorgeous, even 
in the slightly dark church. The procession went round three times 
guarded by soldiers, and we saw every thing splendidly, for our places 
for this part of the show were as good as before. As soon as the last 
of the priests and soldiers had passed, our dragoman said that we must 
either go at once, or make up our minds to wait for three hours where 
we were until the church had emptied itself of its thousands of 
spectators. How we ever came out alive I cannot tell; the human 
tide seemed to flow at once from every passage, staircase, arch, and door- 
way, and in less than three minutes we were hemmed in by a perfect 
mob of pilgrims. They pushed, dug their elbows into one, chattered 
amongst one another, until (I must confess it), for the first time in 
our long tour, I felt thoroughly terrified. At one corner the crush 
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was appalling, and we very narrowly escaped an accident, but for- 
tunately the dragoman met a friend as strong as himself, so with 
these two at front and beside me, and Mr. Coats working hard 
behind, I really did not feel the squeezing of the crowd as much as 
I might have done. One ugly little dried up, evil-smelling Russian 
wifie, would keep pressing close beside me and my protectors ; but a 
crack from the dragoman’s stick once or twice kept her in better 
order. Mr. Dan and Will were behind; they had a very bad time 
until the former suddenly raised his stick, and the crush of people 
fell back. I was really sorry for Will, as he had his camera to 
look after as well as himself. One place I always look back upon 
with special horror; it was just at the bronze railings round the stone 
of unction, and I was going into a sort of nook there, thinking I 
should be safe, when the Laird and the dragoman pulled me back, 
telling me at the same time that I might be bruised to a jelly against 
the solid metal. No sooner were we safely away from the spot than 
we were borne on by the mass of people, and at a corner of the railings 
I heard a woman shriek, and saw the poor soul lying on the ground 
with her hair entangled in the ornamentation of the bronze pillars. 
Fortunately she had fallen just at the right spot, for the space became 
suddenly much wider, and she was lifted up and carried out at once. 
In two minutes afterwards we were in the square in front of the church, 
and I could not tell any one the glow of thankfulness that came over 
me. ‘The masses of people I cannot describe, but the rabble seemed 
composed of pilgrims of many nations, mostly, however, Russians, 
and by the time we were free, the soldiers put there to protect the 
crowds, were hopelessly mixed up with the civilians. One dared not 
think what the result would have been had a stampede taken place. 
After lunch we all drove back to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
in order to see it properly, and found it still full of people, but, of 
course, there was not the dense multitude that we had seen in the 
morning. We visited most of the chapels, and listened to the dragoman 
telling all sorts of legends, for both Roman Catholics and Greeks firmly 
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believe that on a rock in the church the Cross was raised, and that 
our Saviour was buried at its base. The Stone of Anointment, which 
is near the main door of the church, was constantly surrounded by 
kneeling pilgrims, who, after praying, devoutly kissed the marble. 
We entered the chapels on the supposed Golgotha ; we were shown a 
piece of wood in a shrine, said to be a portion of the true Cross ; but 
not one of us was impressed by anything more than the tawdriness of 
the decorations, particularly in the places kept up and claimed by the 
Roman Catholics. ‘The Crusaders once had a church in this part, 
and it is now enclosed in the rest of the building. 

Leaving the huge place after paying it a lengthy visit, we drove to 
Solomon’s Quarries, from which he caused all the stone to be taken for 
building the Temple. They are enormous, and are excavated for miles 
below and around Jerusalem, forming almost boundless caves ; indeed, 
our dragoman told us that no one had ever reached the end as yet. 


March 31st.—We left Jerusalem this morning about ten o’clock, 
feeling sorry to go, but looking forward with pleasure to our day’s 
drive to Jericho. As our carriage ascended the beautiful hillside, we 
constantly had better and better views of the city, and formed a very 
good idea of its being “ compactly built together,” for the new parts 
are erected outside the old walls. One spot made a profound impres- 
sion on us all, and that was just before we turned the last corner to 
go on to Bethany, and where one has the last view of Jerusalem. It 
must have been near this that Jesus “ beheld the city and wept over 
it.” The country surrounding the little village of Bethany is very 
beautiful, the hillsides are full of lovely little dells, and the scene is 
fair and peaceful. ‘The traditional site of the home of Martha and 
Mary is shown, and Joseph, who is again guiding us, stopped at a 
door in a wall and said, “This is the grave of Lazarus!” I did not 
go down into the dark hole, it looked most uninviting ; the men told 
me when they returned there was nothing worth seeing, and, after 
all, the site is only legendary. As we drove on we were charmed 
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with the scenery, and the beautiful green valleys which kept opening 
up before us. On the way several “ halt and maimed” passed us, one 
man literally crawling on the road, and Joseph told us these were 
cripples going down to bathe in the Jordan. About noon we stopped 
at the Inn of the good Samaritan and had our lunch there, after 
which the innkeeper simply pestered us to buy things from him. We 
did make a few purchases, but I am afraid we did not fill his coffers to 
the extent he wished, really the rapacity of these people prevents one 
spending money, they are so bare-faced ! 

After lunch, our way lay over still lovely ground, and about four 
o'clock Jericho came in sight. It is no more than a straggling 
village, but the gardens are beautiful, full of fine shrubs and exquisite 
flowers. There are few people about, but all look healthy, and 
appear to be in comfortable circumstances. There is one “ Hotel,” 
but I think when we saw it we felt very glad that we had our own 
clean, comfortable tents waiting for us. The camp is pitched close 
beside Elisha’s Fountain, and we all got a warm reception from the 
muleteers, who, whether they felt it or not, expressed great delight 
over our return to their care. 


April 1st.—We left the camp this morning about nine o’clock, 
and drove to the Dead Sea. The way lay over a rough, sandy, half- 
made road, indeed after we were past Jericho we saw very little 
verdure of any kind. Many a jolt we got, and I felt very thankful 
when we arrived at the sea without any broken bones! I must 
not forget to mention that just in this part of Palestine it is 
necessary to have a Sheikh with the party, and a fine looking man, 
magnificently mounted, joined us not far from Bethany yesterday. 
The Dead Sea suits its name to perfection; any place more utterly 
destitute and forsaken one could not conceive. ‘The scene almost 
struck me with horror and fear, I do not think any place ever gave 
me an impression like it, except, perhaps, the lava-covered sides of 
Vesuvius on a dull, cold day. Will was afraid to bathe on account 
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of headache, so he and I sat on the shore with our feet in the water, 
while all the others went to a distant corner to have a dip. The 
feeling of the water is very strange ; one could almost imagine that it 
was oily. The mountains are grand in their excessive gloom, the 
sea looks dull and dark, while a dead tree, which has been cast up by 
the Jordan, only adds to the dreariness and desolation of the scene. 
Perhaps on a sunny day the view may be more pleasing, but I cannot 
think of it as ever looking anything but dead. There is no living 
thing in or near the sea, the water is so intensely salt that life is 
impossible; but it seems strange that this feeling of death and utter 
solitude has even been imparted to the mountains surrounding the 
lake. I must confess I should like to go there once again to see 
whether the second impression would be the same as the first. 

We drove straight from the Dead Sea to the Jordan, along a 
flat, rough road, lying amongst low shrubs and grasses of several 
kinds, some of them taller than a man, and so thickly grown that 
one had almost an idea of a jungle. When we reached the Jordan 
we found the usual little stall where lemonade and biscuits were 
sold, also oranges, and native work of different sorts. We had lunch 
beside the stream, and while it was being prepared, Mr. Snadden 
went and bathed in the Jordan, the only one of the party who did 
so! The river is muddy and turbid, and not considered very safe at 
times, but a rope and landing stage are provided, so there is no 
danger if they are used, which, of course, Mr. 8. did. After lunch, 
we were rowed along the Jordan in a big boat, as far as Joshua’s 
ford. The muddy banks rose high on one side, and on the other the 
same sorts of shrubs grew, interspersed with tall poplars. I under- 
stand that to this day many of the Russian pilgrims consider a bath 
in the Jordan as the most suitable termination to a pilgrimage. Iam 
sorry that we were just too early to see any of the pilgrims from 
Jerusalem at their encampment beside the Jordan. Joseph told me 
the scene is often very impressive. The priests, as a rule, walk into 
the water, and immerse as they come the men, women, and children 
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in their white garments. Like many other travellers in the Holy 
Land, we all made sure of carrying several soda water bottles home, 
well filled with both Dead Sea and Jordan water. Joseph boiled all 
well, so that there would be no fear of the liquid becoming unpleasant. 
We left the far-famed river about half-past two, and reached our 
camp at Elisha’s Fountain about 4.30, just in time for tea. 


April 2nd.—What a day this has been! We left camp at 8 a.m., 
and as I had lost my nerve on account of two different scares with 
horses, I made up my mind I would do the rest of the journey on a 
donkey. Mr. Dan did the same because of an uncomfortable saddle, 
and Mr. Walton also chose an ass for his means of locomotion. The 
road almost as soon as we left the Fountain began to ascend, but such 
an ascent as I am sure no one in the old country would ever attempt 
on any feet but his own. The hillside was very steep and exceed- 
ingly rocky, so much so that we really felt as if we were riding 
upstairs, or up the side of a half-broken wall. We would reach a 
summit and then descend, and have a rest for perhaps a few hundred 
yards walking over a grassy slope. Whether the steep line of route 
or my weight upset my poor donkey or not, I cannot tell, but about 
noon the animal lay down, and Khalil told me he was ill, so I was 
given a tiny little quadruped, far too small either for me or the 
trappings, consequently the saddle kept slipping round, and every 
few minutes it had to be adjusted! It was too funny, but I was 
so sorry for the little animal that I tried to walk as much as I 
could ; indeed, I felt as if I ought to carry my steed! That ride, or 
rather journey, over the mountains of Judea I am sure I shall never 
forget. ‘There was no proper path or roadway, and the horses, etc., 
had to be guided as best the riders could through boulders of no 
small dimensions, and across little rattling stones that often seemed 
to make the hoofs roll back quite as far as they went forward. In 
other ways the road was trying, for on many occasions we were riding 
along the edge of a steep precipice, when the slightest stumble might 
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have been fatal; but it is wonderful how sure-footed these sturdy 
little Syrian animals are. We reached Bethel (where we camped for 
the night) about five o’clock, some of us utterly worn out,—I for one 
was thankful to see my little camp bed in readiness. ‘To mend 
matters, the night was very, very wet—indeed, the rain was so bad 
even in the morning that we could not begin our journey until 10.30. 
The night had been bitterly cold, but it is wonderful how cosy one 
can be in a good tent. 


April 8rd.—As I have said, we started late on this day, so we did 
not quite accomplish the journey which had been arranged. Our 
route lay through the usual beautiful scenery, in many parts not 
unlike Scotland, but the utter want of road and the roughness of the 
paths are most terrifying. My little donkey has tired of me, and has 
shown its displeasure by lying down every half mile or so, so I have 
persuaded Joseph to let me try a mule—there is one very fine one 
which I think will suit. We lunched to-day at a lovely spot called 
the Robbers’ Fountain, it lies right in a mountain gorge, and the 
exquisite green grass and delicate ferns of all sorts growing wild 
amongst the rocks made one long to carry a big basket of roots home, 
but that is, of course, out of the question from this distance. Good, 
sweet water trickles down over the rocks from the base of a cliff, and 
this gives the necessary moisture to the vegetation. On the way to 
the camp all the party except the Doctor and myself diverged from 
the direct route in order to see Shiloh, but we both thought the 
shorter ride would be long enough for us, besides my donkey had 
become very tiresome. We reached the camp too early, of course; 
none of the tents were up, and we both vowed we would rather ride 
any length of time another day than be present at the confusion and 
bustle of pitching a camp. 


April 4th.—To-day we have had the usual sort of road, only I 
think the boulders and loose stones have been fewer ; besides, I have 
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had my mule—a big, strong, steady animal, quite capable of carrying 
me in my comfortable English saddle. I am still a little nervous, and 
when I see anything before me like what I call a “ dyke-side,” I want 
to dismount and walk, so the Laird now rides beside me on his 
splendid snow-white horse, and I dare not get down without his leave. 
I am sure in the long run this guardianship will be good for me, as it 
does not do to give in to timidity. 

About noon, or a little earlier, we arrived at Jacob’s Well, and 
were deeply interested in it and its surroundings. There is no doubt 
about its being genuine, as there is no other well or fountain in the 
neighbourhood, and, fortunately, it has not been spoiled, only pre- 
served by the Russians building a wall all round it, so that a small 
entrance fee or gratuity of some kind keeps the stones intact, and 
prevents their being chipped by the ordinary passers-by. The well 
is deep; it is in the middle of a simple little chapel, round the 
mouth is a circular stone of great age, and it is almost certain 
that on this very place Christ sat while talking with the woman of 
Samaria. A Greek monk let a bucket down into the well, and we 
all tasted the water, which was icy cold and very refreshing. This 
is one of the sites in the Holy Land about which there can be no 
doubt. We rode on after this visit, and lunched under some fine 
shady trees just outside Nablous, the Shechem of the Bible. There 
were many people about,- prosperous-looking natives; and numbers 
of curious little boys and girls came to gaze at us from a safe corner 
while we ate our mid-day meal. About two o'clock we walked into 
the town itself, and visited the quarters of the only remaining 
Samaritans. There are about a hundred and seventy of them left, 
and their numbers are constantly diminishing. Their church was a 
quaint old building, very small, and free from ornamentation of any 
kind. 'Their creed is peculiar: they believe in one God, good and 
evil spirits, in the resurrection and the last judgment, also that the 
Messiah will come when the world is six thousand years old, but they 
say he will not be greater than Moses. They showed us, with 
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unbounded pride, the Pentateuch in old Hebrew or Samaritan writing, 
and this, they declared, is the only copy extant. It certainly was 
extremely quaint and interesting, and was put up and unrolled with 
much care and ceremony. 

The post and telegraph offices at Nablous are Turkish, and it 
took Joseph about three-quarters of an hour to get some stamps, and 
send off the letters. So much for this redoubtable government. ‘The 
town is very dirty; indeed, so filthy in some parts that one was afraid 
to take a step, without making very sure where one’s foot would alight. 
The people of the town are wild and untaught; in fact, Nablous was 
one of the places where Joseph made us all keep very close together, 
and where he took more men with him as guardians than anywhere 
else. It is said the natives there are terrible thieves, if they get a 
chance of stealing. 

We went on our way after our sight-seeing, over more rocky roads, _ 
but every hour the surroundings became more interesting on account 
of the increasing beauty of the scenery, and the more luxuriant 
vegetation. ‘The road lay over hill and dale, and about five o'clock, 
after a steep but exceedingly lovely climb, we reached Samaria, where 
we camped right amongst the pillars of Herod’s Palace, in some part 
of which Salome danced for the head of St. John the Baptist. Our 
camp was pitched high, and we had a magnificent view of the valley 
below, where there are still many signs of the ruins of the ancient 
city. 


April 5th.—As usual we were roused this morning early, by the 
tinkle of mule bells, the neighing of horses and braying of donkeys, 
and I do not think I ever felt more unwilling to get out of my bed. 
I am beginning to feel both tired and lazy, although, as the days 
go on, the interest in all our surroundings seems to keep me up. 
I did not join in much of the sight-seeing this morning ; in fact, I sat 
quietly in camp seeing everything being dismantled, until the men 
returned from walking round, and then I went with them to visit a 
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Crusader’s Church, which is now a mosque, and in which is the 
reputed tomb of St. John the Baptist. After this we wended our way 
slowly down the lovely green hillside, into the valley below, and very 
soon passed a great company of Russian pilgrims; no doubt many of 
them were the same people we had scen in the desert, and in Jerusa- 
lem. About eleven o’clock or a little later, after we had ridden 
through glorious mountain scenery, rich with woods and the lovely 
wild flowers of early spring, we came to a big village, and the scene 
there reminded me of the pictures I have seen as a child of blanket- 
washing day in some Highland clachan. Every housewife seemed to 
be outside in the village street, building a fire, and boiling water on 
it, in the biggest pots she possessed. There was a tremendous 
chattering and excitement going on, any one could see something 
unusual was taking place. The solution was simple. Joseph told us 
that the Russian pilgrims had sent on a pioneer to say they were 
coming, and to ask the villagers to have plenty of boiling water ready 
for their mid-day tea. 

Our way still lay over the hills, and the whole country was covered 
with the loveliest carpet of every familiar and unfamiliar wild flower, 
in exquisite bloom. Mr. Dan and I picked any number of them as 
we went along. Just before reaching our camping-ground at Dothan 
we passed a well where there were many girls drawing water, lovely 
dark-eyed beauties to whom Mr. Snadden at once lost his heart. 
We chaffed him most unmercifully as he stood photographing the 
nymphs, but he took it all in his usual good-natured way. 

Our camp is pitched close to the supposed pit where Joseph was 
put by his brethren, and while it is a nice, airy, breezy spot, the 
rough thistles and other weeds around are most unpleasant to the 
feet. We are all delighted with our day, and look forward to 
to-morrow’s long rest. 


April 6th.—It was a queer sight that met our eyes on going into 
the dining-tent this morning, for almost all of the men had been 
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bitten by mosquitoes and other insects, and each one had more or less 
lumps on his face, caused by the wretched insects. Oh, they were 
sorry for themselves, and I was thankful that I had taken the 
precaution of sleeping under a gauze veil, so that I escaped almost 
Scot-free. We have wandered about all day, have seen Joseph’s pit, 
written letters, and read a little, so that the hours have passed quickly 
indeed. We shall not be sorry to leave Dothan to-morrow, as we 
find the insects and the undergrowth most trying. 


April 7th.—Our route to-day lay through a rich and flowery land. 
Pretty wild flowers grew in great profusion as far as the eye could 
reach. We lunched at Jezreel about half-past twelve, and from there 
we saw Mount Carmel and Mount Gilboa, where Saul and his sons 
were killed. Part of the route was steep and rocky, and sometimes I 
had terrible qualms, thinking my mule might come down with me, 
but it has not even stumbled. We camped for the night at a place 
called El Fuleh, on the edge of the plain of Jezreel. 


April Sth.—This day has been crammed full of interest. In the 
first place, we left the camp about eight o’clock, and rode over a 
steep and exceedingly rocky road right up to Nazareth, which lies 
basking in the sun ona fair hillside. ‘There are lovely woods all around, 
and the view from the top of the hill is magnificent, I am told, but 
unfortunately the climb was too arduous for me, so I stayed in my tent 
while the men ascended. We arrived in the village about 10.30, and 
proceeded at once to see the sights, although, after all, the chief 
interest in all these towns in Palestine lies in the surrounding country 
and not in any of the semi-modern buildings. We visited first the 
Church of the Annunciation, which is reputed to be built over Mary’s 
house, and were shown rooms said to have been used by the Holy 
Family, as well as the site of Joseph’s workshop. ‘There is a sweet 
garden round this church full of many beautiful flowers, of which the 
kind old monk gave me a goodly bunch. Our camp has been pitched 
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on the place called the threshing-floor ; the situation is not very 
nice, it is close to the town, and there are exceedingly dirty surround- 
ings, besides, all sorts of mongrel dogs seem to lurk just on the other 
side of a cactus hedge. 

When we returned to our tents after seeing the church, etc., we 
found them besieged by any number of beautiful girls waiting to sell 
their wares, and one and all speaking perfect English! They had all 
kinds of little odds and ends in the way of needlework, and an exquisite 
sort of fine crochet, such as d’oyleys, edgings, and lovely coloured 
borders suitable for the native women’s veils. We bought a number 
of things, and then it occurred to me to ask what thread they used. 
The answer was a great surprise to us all, it was “No. 60, Coats’s 
Cotton, Madam.” ‘The girl promptly showed us a reel, which had been 
made in every sense of the word in Paisley, and I pointed out the 
two scions of the honoured family, saying that the Laird was the 
head of the company. The beautiful Nazarene was evidently as 
clever as she was pretty, for she at once turned her dark eyes on the 
“ Chairman,” saying, “ Sir, we buy your thread, you must buy many 
pieces of our work!” ‘These girls are all taught English at the Church 
Missionary Society’s schools in Nazareth. Just before dinner we 
visited “ Mary’s Well,” and were much interested in it, as there is no 
doubt whatever that there the Virgin must have drawn the water for 
her family, as there is no other spring in the district. The scene was 
indeed picturesque, for many fair Nazarenes had turned out with their 
pitchers to draw water before the darkness should fall. Women stood 
gossiping, very much like they do at home round a well, while the 
children played about, made mud pies, or squabbled. Close beside 
the fountain is an ancient sarcophagus, which at one time served as a 
trough to hold the water. The spring itself rises close by the Church 
of the Annunciation, and is led past the altar; near there an opening 
has been made, and the Greek pilgrims bathe their eyes and heads in 
the stream. This visit has been extremely interesting, and I am quite 
sorry we must leave Nazareth in the morning. 
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April 9th.—As we waited outside the tents this morning for the 
cavalcade to start, a bright young native boy came and asked me 
where we came from, and when I told him from Scotland, he then 
said, “ From Scotland! Do you know Robert Russel?” I was very 
much amused, but did not tell the youth that our country is a little 
bigger than Nazareth. It turned out that his friend had been in the 
place only a month before, and was the U.F. minister from Kilbarchan, 
who asked leave of absence from the Presbytery at the same time that 
Mr. Walton did. Our ride to-day has been intensely hot and fatiguing, 
and I think we all rejoiced exceedingly when we arrived at ‘Tiberias. 
Mr. Snadden left the camp before we did, accompanied by one of the 
muleteers, as he wished to ascend the Mount of the Beatitudes, and he 
was later than we were in reaching the tents. ‘The heat of this day I 
shall never forget; the road lay in the full blaze of the sun the whole 
time, and riding down, down that long hillside, right into the humid 
heat over the lake, was almost unbearable! I think Viberias is 
the very hottest place I ever visited, and not even in the evening 
has it become the least degree cooler. ‘The first thing nearly all the 
men did was to go into the water, and even it was tepid, they tell 
me, but refreshing for all that. Another camp is pitched near us, 
and, strange to say, the lady knows Nellie Chichester, so she came to 
call. Mr. Coats asked her and her daughter to dine with us, but we 
are so done up with the heat that I do not think we regret that they 
have another engagement. It is lovely looking out on the quiet Sea 
of Galilee this evening, but how strange it seems to think that of all 
the many towns and villages that surrounded its shores in the days of 
Christ, not one is left but Tiberias. 


April 10th.—After another bathe this morning, and breakfast, we 
left in a large sailing-boat about 8.15 to go to the site of Capernaum 
and the mouth of the Jordan. We had a good view of the town as we 
passed it, and it looks quite picturesque when one gets out of reach 
of its dirt and smells. The banks surrounding the lake are richly 
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overgrown with beautiful vegetation, and at this season the green is 
at its freshest, the low hills are lovely, and the scenery is peaceful in 
the extreme. We enjoyed sailing, the awning kept the heat of the 
sun, so far, off us, and as we sat we could trail our hands through 
the blue waters, and occasionally lave our faces. We fished, but 
without success, as we had no proper bait, which was a pity, for Mr. 
Snadden and I both worked hard. We stopped for a few minutes at 
Capernaum to let the servants land with the lunch, so that they could 
have it in readiness, then we sailed on to the mouth of the Jordan. 
The scenery at this point is flatter, but of the same smiling nature as 
that at other parts of the lake; we saw one or two native boats with 
men fishing, and a few huts scattered about close to the river. 

We lunched at the Convent at Capernaum, and I don’t think 
weary travellers ever felt more grateful for the exquisite coolness and 
shade afforded by its thick stone walls. We sat in a large, square 
room furnished with the usual long table and several broad sofas, and 
everything spoke of peace, even the birds of the air found a place of 
rest in that room, and many of them twittered about with complete 
unconcern. We had the usual comfortable mid-day meal, wrote our 
names in the monk’s book, said “ Good-bye” to the brother who had 
looked after us, and rode away in a perfect blaze of heat. Nothing 
is to be seen of Capernaum except some big stones and broken bits of 
pillars lying about here and there. As our way lay over the hills, we 
were not very long in meeting a breeze, and I think by that time 
many of us were nearly worn out, that humid heat is so trying. 
Our path all the way from Capernaum to Joseph’s Well, was as gay 
with flowers as the most gorgeous of well-kept gardens at home. We 
were, one and all, struck with the luxuriant growth and rich colouring 
of the many sorts of wild flowers abounding on every side. We got 
into this nice, clean, airy and cool camp, between four and five o'clock. 


April 11th.—We left the camping-ground about eight o’clock this 
morning, and had a lovely ride over good roads, crossing shallow 
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streams, and having fine views nearly all the way. From some points 
we had glimpses of the Waters of Merom, and the lake looked beauti- 
fully blue basking under the exquisite spring light of the sky. 
Towards noon we stopped for lunch under a huge spreading tree, 
and sitting there on the green grass, with native children peeping 
at us in the near distance, we enjoyed our meal as usual. While 
resting we had a smart shower, and a thunderstorm played amongst 
the hills not very far away. ‘This detained us rather longer than 
usual, and just before we started on our afternoon journey, a most 
melancholy looking party came up. It consisted of a lady riding 
well ahead, a miserable dragoman, two mules laden with baggage, 
and a youngish man who looked like a foreigner. He looked the 
most abject-man I had seen for many a long day, and I felt quite 
sorry for him. As he passed he raised his hat and said, “ Guten 
Tag,” but when I answered him in his own language he at once 
dismounted, and began to tell me his story. He was an Austrian, 
and had come to the Holy Land to “do it,” as he thought, in 
comfort, but he had joined one of the much-advertised cheap 
travelling parties, and had only found out his mistake when too late. 
Really, the only way to travel in Palestine in comfort, is under the 
auspices of Cook, or in the care of one of the well-known and highly 
recommended dragomans, like our own Joseph. This Austrian had 
left Beirut with a party of about twelve people, only the most miser- 
able and primitive arrangements had been made for their comfort ; 
the hours of travelling were far too long, and one after another tourist 
had left the band, until only this man and one strong-minded lady 
were left, neither of whom could understand one word the other spoke. 
The woman understood English only, and the three languages spoken 
by the other were useless to her. They have been travelling for 
about twelve hours each day; sleeping sometimes in tents, and other 
times in native houses, their meals have been scanty and very far 
between, so our poor Austrian was more than grateful for some Albert 
biscuits, and some whisky and soda; unfortunately, every other 
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eatable had been sent on a short time before with the lunch-tent. 
We were very sorry for the man, and I was indeed glad that I could 
speak to him, so was the Laird. We heard of another incident in 
connection with these trips which ought to be a warning; a lady had 
an accident—fell from her horse and broke her leg—and the others 
actually left her behind, alone with a young daughter in a native house, 
where they could not make themselves understood by any one. 

We rode on after this through a wet and showery land, and 
towards five o’clock began to feel very weary, when there was still 
no sign of the camp. We reached at length a horribly dirty village, 
full of yelling children and dogs, and Joseph found out from the 
people that the muleteers had gone to pitch the tents at quite a 
different spot from the one he had told them about. When we 
reached the place we found it a veritable swamp, everything was 
soaking, and the water was an inch or two deep beside the tents ; the 
first thing the Doctor did was to order doses of quinine all round. 
The ground was, indeed, wretched in every way, the place was swarm- 
ing with frogs, which croaked wildly the whole night through, while 
jackals accompanied the croaking with their horrid yelps. This was 
the first night on which I was afraid to put my feet on the ground in 
my tent. 


April 12th—This day we have had a very rough and most 
uncomfortable ride through wet, marshy, and stony ground; indeed, 
many times we wondered where the animals would put their hoofs. 
The rain fell in heavy showers, the wind blew in cold, cold gusts, and 
it was most difficult to keep one’s self warm! The Laird’s horse 
looked a forlorn creature with the dye dripping out of its tail, 
spoiling its lovely white coat, and we were much amused after a bit to 
see Khalil, the head muleteer, twist it (the tail!) up as far as it 
would go. After we had ridden for an hour or more, we overtook 
a party of ladies who had passed our camp in the morning ; indeed, 
one of them, Miss Cooper, who is a cousin of Mrs. Paterson’s, at 
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Hebron, and whom we met there, had come to the tents to see me. 
She had been much more fortunate than the poor Austrian in her 
dragoman and travelling companions. There is only one disagreeable 
person amongst them ; she is an American, and travels in a palanquin, 
so that she does not come across the others to any great extent. We 
lunched near one of the sources of the Jordan, and reached Banias, 
Ceesarea Philippi, in drenching rain, about half-past three. We were 
thankful to get into the tents, and I am sure equally so that we have 
had so little experience of camp life in wet weather. 


April 13th.—Of all the wet days I have ever seen, I think this 
has been the most persistent. From early morning the rain fell in 
torrents, and even now seems to have no intention of stopping. 
Fortunately, Joseph had sent on two pioneers to secure the highest 
camping-ground in the neighbourhood, so we are not so badly off as 
I am sure Miss Cooper and her friends must be. There is a soaking 
mist all round besides the rain, such as one sees in the Highlands, but 
every now and then we have glimpses of high mountains, richly 
wooded, and more than one castle standing on a rocky peak. We had 
fully intended climbing up to the largest of all, Kalal-es-Subebeh, and 
which commands a magnificent view, but the weather has been so 
shocking that not even the bravest of us felt inclined to venture. We 
have found out through a native that the ladies belonging to the other 
camp did make the excursion, but, of course, saw nothing through the 
blinding mist and rain. For the first time to-day we have worn our 
waterproofs in crossing to the dining-tent, and have sat wrapped up 
in coats and rugs during meals. In my own tent, while writing, I have 
been thankful to sit with my feet on an empty candle box, to keep 
them away from the soaking carpet, and to avoid a possible attack of 
lumbago. This morning a very nice-looking man brought his boy into 
camp to see the Doctor. The latter had a shockingly bad wound in his 
arm, caused by agun-shot. He and another boy shot at a bird, which 
fell, and both claimed it. The friend said to the patient, “If you lift 
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that bird I'll shoot you,” and promptly did it when the other seized 
his game. The boy’s people are well off, so after a week or two, 
when the wound was not healing, they sent for a doctor to come 
from Damascus. The visit cost £5, and the people were told there 
was no damage done to the bone, and in due time the wound would 
heal up. To make a long story short, Dr. Fraser managed to take 
out one or two pieces of decayed bone, dressed the wound, and told 
the father exactly how to treat the arm at home. The boy was a 
pretty little fellow ; it was touching to see the anxiety and tender- 
ness of the father, equally so the solicitude of the Doctor, and the 
kindness of the Laird in looking on, and making the patient drink 
some wine now and then when he seemed faint. The boy was very 
brave, and never made a sound, although the pain was so great that 
several times he turned as pale as death. The fame of our “ Hakeem” 
has indeed spread before him, as the patients have been pretty plenti- 
ful to-day. 


April 14th.—This morning dawned beautifully, and I think this 
lovely land looked all the lovelier on account of the rain which fell 
yesterday. We visited first the ruins of the palace at Casarea 
Philippi, and found them very interesting; then every one almost, 
except myself, rode to see the source of the Jordan. I wanted to go, 
but really the path, or want of one, was so terrible to look at, that I 
could not venture upon it—it was, in fact, a fine deep burn after 
yesterday’s rain. While waiting for the others to rejoin me, I was 
quite entertained watching some of the natives and their children. 
We were standing quite close to the houses of one or two Sheikhs, 
and really their wives and children are beautiful creatures. Some of 
them were very prettily dressed in native gowns of dainty muslin, 
and all looked sweet. The young children were much interested in 
looking at us, and I could not help regretting that I was unable to 
speak to them. After the others rejoined us, we rode over a beauti- 
ful bit of mountainous ground, grass-grown and flowery, until we 
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came to the foot of Mount Hermon, where we had lunch. The 
scenery was grand, and as the road lay over smoother ground than we 
had often had, riding was a pleasure. The flowers were lovelier than 
ever, bestrewing our path, and one exquisite blue flower I shall never 
forget. The Laird, Mr. Dan, and I were riding beside each other, 
and noticed what we thought lovely little sheets of water as blue as 
gentians, lying at the foot of the hills, the reflection, we imagined, 
being caught from the radiant sky. What was our astonishment 
on getting nearer to find the supposed “ponds” were masses of 
wild flowers in full bloom. We reached our camp after a delightful 
journey about five o’clock, and were, as usual, thankful to see the 
tents. We slept well, close beside an ancient khan, and were undis- 
turbed and unmolested in every way except by an occasional neigh 
from a restless horse. 


April 15th.—We left our camping-ground at the usual early hour. 
Every one seemed in good spirits, even the muleteers and their 
animals were more sprightly than usual. I suppose they are all as 
well aware as we are that we are nearing that most interesting of all 
ancient cities, Damascus. This has again been a glorious day, and the 
scenery is, I think, finer than ever. We have had Mount Hermon in 
view the whole time, and as we ascended the other hills, the views 
became more and more magnificent. The snows, the rich verdure, 
the blue and many other wild flowers, the little streams, and the 
trees, all combined to make up a glorious whole. We camped at 
Katana, a village close to the river Pharpar, surrounded by orchards, 
and which contains actually a Turkish telegraph office, but where the 
natives do not keep the eighth commandment, and try their best to 
break through and steal! As usual, we had to get one or two of the 
Turkish soldiers to come and watch in the camp during the night, 
but Joseph found them asleep, confiscated their guns, and then roused 
them to ask what had become of two of our mules! The men, 
in fear and trembling, declared they knew not, but that they, too, 
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had had a loss, and most likely the same thief had robbed every one. 
The poor wretches were in a perfect panic about their guns, for, 
of course, they were answerable to their Government; Joseph kept 
them on tenter-hooks for a while, but at last said that when they 
had recovered the animals, the weapons might also be forthcoming ! 
In about two hours the men and the missing mules arrived, the latter 
having been found in an outhouse in the village, but, according to the 
soldiers, no one could give any account of the theft! One must ask 
for guards in many of these villages, for, if one does not, the soldiers 
promptly come and steal, and then when complaints are made, the 
authorities calmly say, “ Well, you did not ask for protection,”—so 
travellers are caught on every hand. 


April 16th—We were out on the breezy hillock on which our 
camp was pitched earlier than usual this morning, as we were all 
eagerly looking forward to Damascus, which we knew lay only an 
hour or two ahead. The Laird and Mr. Dan had sent for two 
carriages, so that we could drive, as there is a good, well-made, level 
road the whole way. The vehicles, although not in their pristine 
freshness, were good and strong, besides being very comfortable, and I 
think most of us enjoyed the easy seat and the rest to one’s back after 
being in the saddle for so many weeks. We drove on, winding in and 
out amongst the low, grassy hills, until in a short time the valley 
became broader, and in the distance we could see far-famed Damascus, 
with its white roofs and tall minarets rising out of their surroundings 
of exquisite greenery of all kinds. As we got nearer and nearer, we 
could see how rich the flora and vegetation were, and that the late 
trees were as green as the finest in a good corner at home. The city 
is long, and stretches over the plain which is irrigated and fertilised 
by Abana and Pharpar, both of which disappear in the desert, in the 
dim distance, on the way to far Bagdad. The two rivers simply rush 
along in their mad flight, and Oh! how much they add to the beauty 
of Damascus! We entered the city through richly-wooded roads, 
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palms, oleanders, and other beautiful trees stood on every hand, and 
in most cases a deep, narrow burn ran on either side. The Abana is 
of a bluish-grey colour, almost like a Swiss mountain torrent, and all 
along its banks there are numerous native cafés, where one can see 
the men enjoying life in their own half-primitive way, smoking their 
nargilehs, singing their songs, and laughing like the happy-go-lucky 
people they are. We entered the city and took up our quarters 
in the Hotel Victoria, which is a fine house, and quite Eastern 
in its style. A broad gallery runs right round the first floor, 
overlooking the hall below, and is bridged across at intervals, 
so that we can get from one side of the house to the other without 
going right round about. After lunch, which consisted of several 
foreign dishes, and was more extraordinary than any food we have 
yet had, we went out to see some of the sights. The streets are 
teeming with interest, as they are full of crowds of Orientals—the 
European is conspicuous by his absence, and there abound quaint 
costumes of every sort. The women are not numerous in the 
thoroughfares, and most of them we see are veiled, their garments 
seem dirtier than those in the other cities. ‘The streets are for the 
most part roofed over with osiers, or something of that sort, and 
while the shade given is most delightful, the bazaars are, in conse- 
quence, rather dark. We walked along the “ Long Bazaar,” which is 
really ‘The Street Called Straight,” and were much interested in the 
traces still remaining of an ancient colonnade. We saw numbers of 
exquisite Persian carpets for sale in the bazaar here, but they were 
too expensive to induce any of the party to make a_ purchase, 
although we saw the R. C. Archbishop of New York spending 
hundreds of pounds on specimens for his church. We visited the Silk 
Bazaar, and there invested in scarfs and kaffiyehs, such as the 
natives use as shawls for the head; many of them are very rich both 
in colouring and quality. We walked through the Cotton Bazaar, in 
which both Syrian goods, and fabrics made in Manchester for Syrians 
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were displayed, but we were not tempted to invest in a single yard of 
the printed calico. 

We saw a very fine old mosque at the end of the street called 
Es-Sinanizeh, and enjoyed watching the people moving about in the 
courtyard, looking like the pieces of bright-coloured glass in a 
kaleidoscope. How I love these Eastern scenes ! 

We have had a very good dinner, and have been much amused 
watching a large company of Cook’s tourists. The muleteers 
have been crowding round the hotel door all day waiting for the 
Laird and Mr. Dan; it seems these attendants always expect to 
receive money for a Turkish bath when they arrive in Damascus ; 
many, indeed most of them, look as if they would be much the 
better for one! 


April 17th.—We had a lovely, restful night in most comfortable 
beds, and have not done anything fatiguing to-day. Will and I were 
much amused for a long time, standing on our balcony in the 
morning, watching what was going on in the street below. The 
Abana flows right through the street in which the hotel stands ; 
scraps are thrown out, over which the street dogs scramble and 
fight ; poor people sauntering past pick up and examine any little 
object they may fancy; but I think the climax was reached when 
we saw the Syrian servants emptying our bath water calmly over 
the balcony into the roadway, I suppose in a vain attempt to throw 
it into the river. We went out about eleven, and after seeing 
the Mosque of St. John and the house of Ananias, we spent the rest 
of the day in the bazaars, which are most delightful. We bought a 
great many things, and some of the purchases of the Laird and Mr. 
Dan were more than beautiful. But oh! how the rogues in the shops 
try to cheat, and how hard one must bargain ! 


April 18th.—This whole day has been spent in the bazaars, and 
not one single European have we met (the Archbishop of New York 
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and Cook’s party seem to have gone on) except Miss Cooper, Mrs. 
Paterson’s cousin, whom we saw at Hebron, and two of the ladies who 
had travelled through Palestine with her. It seems so strange, day 
after day, to see no one but Orientals. We enjoy watching the 
life of the people ; the men either bustle about the streets, or sit in 
the cafés smoking and playing back-gammon. I bought a set of 
mule bells in the second-hand bazaar this afternoon, for a mere song, 
and was more than pleased to find that they were genuine old 
Spanish. 


April 19th.—We left fascinating Damascus at 7.45 this morning, 
in pelting rain, taking an exceedingly modern and quite up-to-date 
train for Ma’allaka, where we arrived at noon; the railway has only 
recently been opened—a short time ago we should have had to ride 
the whole way. We passed through a magnificent gorge and many 
pretty villages, travelling beside a lovely rushing river for three hours. 
We saw a goodly number of people on the road-side, some on 
horses, others on mules, but what entertained us most was the sight 
of the groups of native travellers at the wayside stations. They were 
all more or less timid ; some were excited, while others looked as if 
they were going to their doom. Their boxes were funny, some of 
them looked more like highly decorated coffins than anything else. 

When we reached Mavallaka, we found that Joseph had made an 
arrangement unheard of in the annals of any European refreshment 
room—he had actually engaged a big table for ourselves, spread all our 
own glasses, plates, knives, forks, etc., on it, many of our cold viands, 
whilst he had ordered the hot dishes of the table d’héte to be served to 
our party! The day was very cold and raw, and we were grateful 
for his forethought. There were several half-starved-looking dogs 
strolling about the platform, and the Laird, who is as good to 
animals as to his fellow-creatures, gathered up the scraps from the 
lunch-table and fed the ugly, eager curs, while some little native 
urchins looked on admiringly. After this was over we got into two 
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sorry carriages (only a slight improvement on those we had from 
Hebron to Solomon’s Pool), and drove to Baalbec. Fortunately, the 
road was good and level, along a wide, open valley, with the beautiful 
heights of the Lebanons away on our left. Ina very few months the 
railway will be open right out the whole way, and in many places we 
saw the workmen busy laying the rails, etc. We found the cosy 
camp on our arrival, pitched on a nice, dry, grassy bit of ground, and 
the tents, as usual, arranged in perfect order. After tea we went up 
to the old quarries to see the famous monolith and other relics of 
the workings of the ancients. Once more we were struck dumb with 
amazement. The stone still lies there, hewn out as the dead hands of 
long ago had left it; it measures seventy-one feet in length, fourteen 
in height, and thirteen in width, while it will probably weigh fifteen 
hundred tons. No one knows for what purpose it was hewn, but the 
block was in all probability intended for part of the wall of the great 
Temple, the ruins of which we are going to see to-morrow. 

After coming into camp this evening with the Doctor (the others 
all went for a walk), I was delighted when a message came that two 
ladies had come to call on me, and were in the dining-tent. A visitor 
is a rarity in these days, and I hurried across, to find that Miss 
Brown, the head of the British Syrian Girls’ Mission, and Miss 
Marriott, the Medical Superintendent, had heard there was a lady in 
the camp and had come down to have a chat. How I enjoyed it! 
And they said if I did, the meeting was much more of a treat to them, 
as they so seldom come across any English people except for two 
months in the year—March and April. They are both delightful 
women, and very much interested in their work, about which they told 
me much. Miss Brown is young, and very enthusiastic, while Miss 
Marriott is a delightful elderly lady, one of the Mildmay Missionaries, 
and evidently loves the Institution. It was most interesting to me 
to meet her, for, of course, the Mildmay scheme was arranged on the 
same principles as those at Kaiserswerth, and is now carried on by a 
directorate consisting almost entirely of Church of England clergy- 
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men. I am going up to the Mission House to have tea to-morrow 
afternoon, and hope to see some of the Syrian girls. 


April 20th.—We spent this morning amongst the magnificent ruins 
of Baalbec, and often the Doctor’s words came back to me which he 
had said when we were wandering about those at Karnak, and I was 
expressing the amazement I felt at their magnitude, “ Yes, they are 
fine, but wait till you see Baalbec!” I cannot for a moment try 
to describe the masses of broken pillars, capitols, statues, altars, steps, 
and pieces of ornamentation lying there in wild confusion. As for the 
single stones composing the outer walls, one cannot say more than that 
the monolith we looked at yesterday is not, after all, so very much 
larger than any of the others. Unfortunately, the German Emperor 
has paid so much to the Turkish Government to have the monopoly 
of excavating the temple for two years, and photographing was diffi- 
cult ; however, some judicious “ backsheesh” made the guides non- 
observant, when Mr. Snadden and Will took a few snap-shots. 
William the Second to None has laid trolley lines all about, and runs 
little cars carrrying away his debris ; also he has erected a hideous 
tablet in one of the finest of the chapels recording his visit, to his 
own honour and glorification ! 

I enjoyed my “ tea-party” exceedingly, and found the school a 
very nice building indeed, and kept in excellent order. 


April 21st.—We left this morning about ten, after a very wet 
night, to drive through the mud back to Zahleh, the capital of the 
Lebanon. It was a dreary drive, as it was cold and dull, but we had 
a very primitive lunch at a little wayside inn, which amused us all 
very much. No one was about when we drove up. Men, women, 
and children were well shut in doors from the rain and cold, but 
Joseph very soon routed them out, and asked for some place of 
shelter where we could have our meal. We were at once shown into 
a queer little room, opening on to a simple verandah, and crowded 
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up with all sorts of things, from bags of hens’ feathers lying on shelves, 
to huge bunches of all sorts of sausages hanging from the rafters! 
Joseph and his assistants soon put two tables together, and in no 
time we were enjoying the food, sitting as tightly packed together as 
it was possible to do. It was the funniest little house, and I think 
the people were quite as much amused at us as we were at them and 
their surroundings. We left in pouring rain, and were very thankful 
that on account of the damp ground the Laird and Mr. Dan had 
decided to sleep in a hotel in Zahleh. We were more than glad to 
get inside, and found everything clean and in good order, although it 
is certainly the least up-to-date inn we have seen. We had large 
rooms, and had one of the public sitting-rooms all to ourselves, for 
the Zahleh season does not begin until much later. Selim, our ser- 
vant, is generally engaged in this very hotel as head waiter during 
the summer. The town is situated in a valley, with houses built 
even on the very tops of hills, while a rapid stream rushing through 
below, adds much to the prettiness of the place. The wet weather is 
a drawback to our pleasure here, but we really must not complain, as 
hitherto we have been most fortunate. 


April 22nd.—I do not think I ever felt more miserable than I did 
this morning. ‘The damp seems to have got into my bones, and m y 
one fear was that I should not be able to sit on my mule. What 
was my delight when the Laird told me that he had actually found a 
comfortable carriage, which would take him and me as far as possible 
on the road. Little did I dream that it would take us the whole 
road, but it did, and we two were the very first people to be carried 
over the fine new carriage-road into the Lebanon, which is even now 
barely finished. As we mounted up the hills higher and higher I felt 
more grateful every moment to our hosts for their kind forethought ; 
some of the riders did not look very happy at times. They took 
short cuts up the rough, steep hillsides, as the road was so soft and 
muddy, and I am sure they must have envied us in our comfortable 
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victoria! The scenery was glorious; those grand hills, with their 
big patches of snow, were sublime. Several times we passed so close 
to the snow that we stopped and touched it. On more than one 
occasion the road was so near the edge of a precipice that I wanted to 
get out and walk, but was wisely forbidden to do so. We wound our 
way up, twisting in and out amongst the crags till we reached the 
top, from which there is a magnificent view of all the smiling land. 
After descending for an hour or so, we stopped at the mouth of a rocky 
gorge for lunch, and were not sorry to see the tent and the food all 
ready for us, the keen air had made us all very hungry. We sat 
looking at the mountains, picked wild flowers, and chatted until a 
quarter to three, when we set off again in the same way we had begun 
the day, for no one would change places with the Laird or me, and 
I cannot say I was sorry. We arrived at this our last camping-place, 
El-Mariij, about five o’clock. ‘There is a little village here, and our 
camp is pitched on a nice patch of grassy ground surrounded by fine 
trees, at one side of which stands the church. ‘The muleteers are all 
looking festive this evening, and even little Khalil, the bed-room 
steward, has got himself up in the funny little jumped-up black and 
white checked suit which he wore in Jerusalem and Damascus. 


April 23rd.—As usual, the villagers crowded round this morning, 
anxious to see all they possibly could, and several old wives came and 
helped to wash up the dishes. I heard there was a woman on the 
road who could speak English, so I went and had a talk with her. 
She is a Syrian, had been in service in England for some years, and 
returned to her native land to be married. 

We drove away about ten o'clock, and reached Joseph’s house at 
Bét Shebab, where we are spending the night, about twelve o'clock. 
Our arrival there I shall never forget: I hope I shall be able to give 
a good description of things. ‘The house is very prettily situated on 
the side of the hill, and you enter first of all a broad verandah full 
of all sorts of flowering plants, while roses and heliotrope clamber up 
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the walls. From this we went into a nice square hall, with sofas and 
tables, rugs spread on the floor, and many horns and other trophies 
from afar adorn the walls. The rooms all open off this, and Joseph 
was showing us which one we were each to have, when suddenly two 
ladies appeared on the scene, one with a pretty baby in her arms, both 
dressed in rich black silk dresses, trimmed with jet, pink chiffon, and 
lined with blue! They turned out to be, as we expected, Joseph’s 
wife, daughter, and grandchild. His greetings after an absence of 
eight months were strange to our Western ideas. He kissed his 
daughter and the baby several times, made much of them, then, with 
a very lordly air, held out his hand for his wife to kiss! I suppose 
he saw a blank look on my face, for he at once said, “ You see, lady, 
we make no fuss here before people!” Then, with a wave of his 
hand, he dismissed the three! I was sorry that I could not 
speak to the women, for they looked very nice indeed, and seemed so 
kindly in their ways. They had the most beautiful wavy black hair 
I ever saw, and even Mrs. Haik’s, although she must be a woman of 
nearly fifty, hung in two thick plaits as far as her knees. We sat 
in the verandah and chatted until lunch time, and then went in and 
had it in Joseph’s pretty sitting-room : we were hungry, and the 
odours coming from the kitchen were very savoury. 

In the afternoon we went to see a man who casts bells, but, 
unfortunately, his furnace was not alight, so we could not see him 
at his work. I came off to my room early, but not to sleep, for the 
men are sitting in the hall smoking and arguing about Freemasonry, 
and I am certain that never fewer than four of them are talking at 
the same moment ! 


April 24th.—We felt very sorry to say good-bye to Joseph’s 
people and his pretty home this morning, but our time is up, and 
we must move on. I stood for a long time on the balcony outside 
my room, drinking in the loveliness of the view down the fair valley 
stretching towards, and melting into, the blue, blue sea. We drove 
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away about half-past nine, and after passing through more pretty 
villages and flowery valleys, arrived at the Dog River about twelve 
o'clock. ‘The masses of maidenhair fern growing under the archways 
of an old aqueduct are exquisitely beautiful, and I think many of our 
flower-loving friends at home would have envied me the bunches of 
cyclamens of all colours which I picked at the road-sides. There is 
an old Roman bridge across the Dog River, and a fine new one not 
many yards away, while between the two there is a Latin inscription 
on the bank, to the effect that the mountain pass was hewn out of 
the rock by the order of the Roman Emperor Marcus Antoninus. 
There were also traces of Assyrian and Egyptian figures and inscrip- 
tions, but these are very faint now-a-days. 

We drove back about a mile to a very old-world inn, in the 
middle of a nice village, and there we had lunch on a wooden balcony 
overlooking a little café perched on a bank close to a pretty water- 
fall. We left this place after buying one or two little curiosities, for 
the shops were quite amusing in their own way, and reached Beyrout 
at four o’clock. 


April 25th.—To the delight of most of us we found our heavy 
luggage, which had been sent on from Cairo, all safe at the Hotel 
d’Orient here, and I have been very busy this morning packing and 
re-packing, for we intend to despatch many of our boxes direct to 
London so that we shall not have the trouble of them crossing the 
Continent. I did rejoice when I saw my things once more, for I 
quailed at the thought of facing Continental hotels with a desert 
wardrobe. ‘This is a very bright, nice hotel, and it is amusing to 
watch the different groups of travellers and their little ways. Our 
windows look right out on the street which runs along the sea-side, 
so we feel quite lively. After lunch we went for a drive through the 
handsome city, out to the lighthouse and the pigeon rock ; indeed, I 
felt quite sorry when five o’clock came and we had to turn our faces 
homewards. 
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April 26th.—We were all up early this morning, and by ten 
o'clock came on board this Messagerie Co’s. steamer, [’Equateur. 
Joseph and Selim came out on the tender with us, and, after seeing 
all our luggage put into the cabins, they bade us a sad good-bye. 
They have both served us faithfully and well, and we all felt sorry to 
part. ‘They shook hands all round and kissed mine, then, as the boat 
was rowed away back to Beyrout, they kept waving a fez or a hand- 
kerchief till out of sight. The weather has been beautifully calm all 
day, the passengers are settling down, and altogether we are feeling 
very comfortable. There are several Scotch people on board, a few 
Americans, and one or two French people, but we are such a large 
party that for the most part we keep together. The coast scenery has 
been fine to-day, and the clear air is most bracing. Our cabins are 
comfortable and roomy, whilst the old-fashioned square port-holes let 
in more breeze and light than the modern round ones. 


April 27th.—This has been a glorious day, and being Sunday, Mr. 
Walton conducted a short service in the saloon, at which most of the 
Britishers and Americans were present. After this we sat on deck 
reading or writing and enjoying the sight of the lovely sea and sky. 
The water here is of a very strange blue, I have never seen anything 
like it unless clean water in a tub in which the blue bag has been 
well squeezed. Some of us admire it, and some of us do not; I like 
it because it is so different from any other sea ! 

Some little American children amuse me very much; their father 
is the missionary at Zahleh, and he and their mother are taking them 
to the States for a holiday, along with a Syrian nurse. The little 
things are very sharp, and it tickles me intensely to see how they 
manage to escape from the maid and find their parents, who are both 
unstable as water in their hands. 


April 28th.—We have been lying off the Island of Samos since five 
o’clock this morning taking in cargo, and as it is the Greek Easter 
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Monday there has been nothing but shooting and wasting of gun- 
powder the whole day. The island looks very pretty from the ship, 
but so hot in the baking sun that I did not join some of the men 
who went on shore. The scenery all round of sea and islands is 
beautiful exceedingly, and I wish we were not pressed for time, so 
that we might linger here yet awhile. 


Aprii 29th.—We came into Smyrna harbour this morning about 
seven o’clock, but did not dare to land until the sanitary authorities 
had paid us a visit of inspection, on account of the plague being in 
Egypt where our ship hailed from. We had to fly a yellow flag the 
moment we got in view of the town; however, very soon after the 
inspector came, our flag was lowered, and we landed about ten o'clock. 
We went into the custom-house accompanied by a man sent by the 
hotel proprietor to look after us, and he simply asked the old ‘Turk 
how much he would charge to let our boxes go through. ‘'Ten francs 
a head,” was the reply. This was gladly paid, and off we went. ‘This 
Hotel Huck is a fine one, and as most of the servants about are 
Austrians, we can speak for ourselves once more, which is a comfort. 
Our rooms look out to the sea, and command a glorious view, and as 
this is the Greek Easter, the people walking about in gala attire are 
extremely interesting, and I never tire of watching them. 

We had a long drive after lunch, and thoroughly enjoyed it. We 
went out into the country and saw thousands of people keeping 
holiday in their way, which is, after all, not so very different to our 
methods at home. Paterfamilias drives his whole family in a native 
carriage or cart to a green hillside where they can pic-nic, just as our 
fathers at home take their little ones for a day’s outing in the 
country. ‘There were many cafés everywhere, some for the rich and 
others for the poor, but all were full of happy, well-behaved people. 
We drove through fine streets on the way back to the hotel, and were 
amazed at the number of fine houses all along our route. The views 
from the hills near Smyrna are magnificent, and once more I am sorry 
to hurry homewards, but it must be done, so regrets are vain. 
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April 30th.—This has been a very interesting day. The Laird 
and Mr. Dan engaged a special train to take us to the ruins of 
Ephesus, and we left in great spirits in a comfortable saloon carriage 
between nine and ten o’clock. We had an easy journey of about two 
hours, and then arrived at a village, where the proprietor of our 
hotel had sent to engage the only good carriage in the place to take 
some of us out to Ephesus, while horses were to be provided for the 
others. When we got out into the courtyard we found that the 
carriage had broken a shaft, and the only vehicle that could be 
found for us was a native cart. I cannot describe it better, I think, 
than by saying it is like nothing but a deep tray placed on very high 
wheels, no doors, an awning overhead, and a thing behind like the 
box of a fish-cart at home! We all roared with laughter, and 
I wondered how on earth I should ever get inside. A chair was 
provided, for even that was necessary in order to reach the step, which 
was very high up, so the Doctor got in first, after that I did my best, 
but what between laughing and everything else I all but failed. At 
last I got my head, one knee, and one hand inside, and the Doctor 
hauled the rest of me inside the trap. It was a clamber up for every 
one, and we laughed all the more when we found that the “seats” 
were only an inch or two above the bottom of the cart—indeed, they 
were only made to suit native women, for in the country they 
mostly sit cross-legged. Such a tucking away and fitting in we had 
before we started, and oh! the ride through that heavy sand, every 
jolt I thought would be our last. The getting out was almost as bad 
as the climbing in, but we all got safely down. The ruins are mag- 
nificent ; what a city Ephesus must have been when all those temples 
were still intact ; the theatre and its approach must have been far 
finer than that of any modern building. The road leading up to it, 
and coming right from the sea, was paved with marble, and rows of 
magnificent pillars once stood on each side. We saw the ruts worn 
by the chariot wheels as they drove along, and one wondered who and 
what the long-forgotten people themselves had been like. 
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The “ carriage” drove back even more slowly than it came, and we 
found out later thet the last jolt it gave just before we dismounted 
had broken a shaft, and on the return journey it was only tied up 
with string. 

We were very soon in the train, eating the dainty lunch which 
had been sent with us, and after packing up at the Hotel Huck, went 
on board the Khedival s.s. El Kahira at six o’clock, bound for Athens. 
The bay looked lovely in the evening light, and I regretted much 
that that was the last we should see of Smyrna. We are very 
comfortable on board this little steamer, and the stewardess, who is 
Scotch, is very kind and attentive to her fellow-country people. 


May Ist, Athens.—We arrived here, and took up our quarters in 
the Hotel Grand Bretagne about noon to-day, after a perfectly 
glorious crossing to the Pireus. I quite liked our little steamer, and 
as I love the sea, I am always sorry to bid it even a temporary fare- 
well. This is a magnificent hotel, and exquisitely appointed in every 
way. The city itself is splendid, the numbers of white marble 
buildings and statuary of all kinds, as well as the glorious relics 
of ancient grandeur, simply fill one with amazement. We have had 
a long drive this afternoon through the principal streets of the city, 
as we think it better to leave most of our sight-seeing till to-morrow. 
We have done a little shopping, some of the leather-work in Athens 
is unique and pretty as well, the shops are fine, and remind me of 
those in Paris and Vienna. The people are civil and obliging, and I 
think honest in their prices. We have been fortunate in getting a 
nice, gentlemanly guide, who speaks perfect English. 


May 2nd.—We went out early this morning, as we wish to 
make the most of the short time we can spend in beautiful Athens. 
First of all, we drove to the new Stadium, which is being built on the 
site and foundations of the old one, where the Olympian games were 
held yearly when Greece was in its prime. It is lovely, is built 
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entirely of purest white marble, and is the gift of a wealthy Greek 
banker and merchant of Alexandria. I believe it is the desire and 
intention of the authorities that the old games should be revived before 
long. We went to the Acropolis, and saw all the wonderful sights there, 
and the finest view of the city from one special point—it is a perfect 
panorama. The Arch of Hadrian, the Temple of Jupiter, the 
Temple of Theseus and of the Winds, are all built in the purest style 
of Grecian art, and one cannot help comparing the statues, pillars, 
etc., with the less refined work of the Romans. We stood on Mars 
Hill, and saw the supposed spot from which St. Paul addressed the 
people, and certainly from that point a good orator could have made 
a congregation hear every word he said, and there is room for a large 
multitude to seat themselves on the slopes of the hill. We saw also 
the theatre, with the remains of its ancient marble seats, and the 
names of the chief men of the city engraved on their own special 
place. We saw the Stone of Demosthenes, and many other spots 
teeming with historical interest, but our time has been too brief for 
me to describe any of them at length. To see Athens thoroughly 
would take more time than we have to give, and to describe it one 
would require to begin a fresh volume. 


May 3rd.—We were astir early again this morning, and went 
soon after breakfast to visit the National Archxological Museum, 
which I personally found perfectly fascinating. The Egyptian 
Section is very rich, most of the specimens being gifts from a rich 
Greek merchant, and we found it difficult to tear ourselves away 
from many things which were more or less familiar to us. The 
rooms full of statuary, some of it more or less broken and time- 
stained, were extremely interesting, and the grace and beauty of the 
figures were most striking. The surgical instruments and ornaments 
of all sorts which had been discovered during excavations, one and all 
went to prove that there is nothing new under the sun. We even 
saw ancient, rusty, corroded safety-pins, made in exactly the same 
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form as those of our own day. After leaving the Museum, we drove 
to Eleusis, and visited there the Temple of the Mysteries, so called 
because no one knows, or ever did know, exactly what went on there. 
' We had a beautiful drive, and had lovely views all day of the Bay of 
Eleusis, and of the Straits of Salamis, all of which are very lovely, 
and looked specially so in the brilliant sunshine of this perfect day. 
We got back to the hotel about six o’clock, and before reaching it 
were fortunate enough to catch sight of the King and Queen going 
home after their daily drive. This hotel is very near the Palace, 
which is a fine modern building, situated in the midst of luxuriant 
gardens. 


May 4th.—We left Athens quite early this morning for the 
Pirzeus, and came on board the same steamer, ?Hquatewr, which 
brought us from Beyrout to Smyrna. She has been at Constan- 
tinople since we left her, and now she is filled with French people and 
Greeks. There is only one English couple besides ourselves, and 
one or two Americans of a kind. Our state-rooms are not nearly so 
well situated as our first ones, but, of course, we had to take what was 
left, and, fortunately, we have the same cabin steward and stewardess, 
both of whom are exceedingly kind and attentive. 


May 6th.—I have only a very little more to write in this journal, 
as I do not intend to give particulars of our journey through Europe ; 
it is as familiar to most people as to myself, and I feel as if I could 
not say anything fresh, We had a wretched passage in that 
Messagerie boat, and I hope it may not be my fate to travel in one 
of their line at any future time, fond as I am of roving! 'The officers 
seemed to hate us as a nation intensely, and no one cared to see that 
our requests were carried out in the way of food or anything else, 
except the cabin steward and the stewardess, who did more than their 
duty the whole time. The captain was a dapper-looking, self- 
satisfied, little body, who pretended he did not understand English 
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when appealed to, but the last day on board I heard the scamp 
talking away in our mother tongue almost as fluently as I can do 
myself. Last night was very rough, and the dinner-tables were thin 
to begin with, while every now and then some one had ignominiously 
to retire, the Laird, the Doctor, Mr. Snadden, and I being amongst 
the number. I got on the upper-deck, and was all right in the fresh 
air, but when I went below the roll was too much for me. I do not 
know when I was sick at sea before, and I felt rather humiliated. 
This morning was fine once more, but I don’t think any of us will 
regret leaving this horrid French boat, where we have been very badly 
used. 

We passed Stromboli about eight this morning, and arrived in 
the Bay of Naples at five p.m. We had all rather a scare just outside 
the harbour; when the shore boats came out to the steamer an 
official jumped on board, and every one was summoned on deck. 
There was a good bit of delay, but it seems there was a case of sick- 
ness amongst the crew, and until this man had been examined nothing 
could be said about our landing, as we might have had to go into 
quarantine for ten days or more. Need I say that our relief was 
intense when the authorities said we might go ashore? We had 
amongst the passengers Prince Andrew of Greece, going over to the 
Coronation, and he, poor fellow, looked as relieved as any one when 
we were allowed to take to the boats. While this examination of the 
steamer was going on, the decks were simply infested with itinerant 
merchants of all kinds, and Neapolitans are so very importunate always, 
that we had great difficulty in getting rid of them. 

We are thankful to be safely in the Grand Hotel, but sorry to 
part with the Doctor, who is going to make a bee-line for London. 
We intend paying another visit to Vesuvius and Pompeii to-morrow 
and next day, to let the ministers see them, then go on to Rome and 
give them a chance to see it, and, later, Florence. Mr. Walton will 
leave us at Milan, and the Laird, Mr. Dan, Mr. Snadden, Will, and 
I will proceed more leisurely homewards, taking a rush through the 
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Italian Lakes, on to Switzerland, seeing Lucerne, ascending the Rigi, 
spending a day or two in Paris, and then our never-to-be-forgotten 
tour will be a thing of the past ! 

Refore closing, I must record my deep, deep gratitude to those 
brothers who have taken us this magnificent journey—one that comes 
in the way of very few—and who have thought so kindly and so 
unceasingly for us and for our comforts during these seven months 
of our wanderings. I can never forget their goodness, for it has been 
great, and I am sure no one will be surprised when I close my journal 
with the remark that I am ready to go again to the East, or anywhere 
else, in the same good care and company ! 
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